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YOUD KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 


You meet the plumed coffee 


boy at the Pump Room in Chicago’s 


Ambassador Hotels and at the 
Pump Room of Toronto’s Lord 
Simcoe. But he’s the symbol 
everywhere for Imperial Hotel 
hospitality . . . the connoisseur’s 
reminder of inspired steaks 
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restaurant, pampering service 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course 
in Principles of Acting 


and 
Classes for Professionals 


Analysis of Scripts for 
The Advanced Actor 


Angna Enters 
Mime for Actors 


Body Movement 
Voice and Diction 
Sight Reading for Auditions 
Shakespeare Workshop 
Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 


Singing for Actors 
Musical Comedy Scene Workshop 
115 East 77th St. 

New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 
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Enrollment Limited 


Sets and Stages 


With This Scenic Background Package 


American Theatre Wing 


Change your scenic backgrounds quickly and easily . . . and protect Helen Menken, President 


your flats and floors with this unique Mutual Hardware combination. 


ARPEELOF Liquid Adhesive 


Use this water soluble adhesive to apply 
wallpaper to flats . . . or protective craft 
paper to floors. It’s fast, clean, quick- 
drying—easy to apply. To change back- 
grounds, just peel paper off. Leaves no 
residue, no rings or stains on paper. 
Won't damage covered surfaces. Also 
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ARPOL Water Base Enamel 


A handy partner to ARPEELOF. Use 
this one-coat, self-sealing, semi-gloss 
enamel to coat paper-protected flats and 
floors—or use it directly over wood, 
canvas or metal. It 

dries in about 20 

minutes to a hard, 

elastic finish—and 

will stand up indefi- 
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heaviest traffic. 

Available in a wide 
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colors. 


Write for Bulletin T-2 


“Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


Mutual Hardware Corp. 


California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Bivd., Hollywood 
Florida: Mr. G. Gill, 1805 Almanda Drive, Keystone Pt., Miami 





Professional Training 
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Two-Year Courses in 


ACTING 


AND 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


Fall semester begins 
in mid-September 


Enrollments now being accepted 
161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Approved by the New York 
State Education Department 


(Eligible veterans may train under 
Public Law 550) 
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The Cover 


St. John Terrell’s Music Circus in Lambertville, New Jersey, the 


pioneer among musical tent theatres. Illustration by Gardner Leaver. 


The Play 


25 Postscript to the Play by Maxwell Anderson 


26 Small War on Murray Hill by Robert E. Sherwood 


Features 
The Universe at Stage Center by Joseph Wood Krutch 
The University Theatre as Trail Blazer by Elliot Norton 
On Printed Plays by George Bernard Shaw 
Symphonic Drama: a Dialogue by Paul Green 
The Green Year 
More on the Playwright’s Mission by William Inge 
Pastor and His Flock by Myron Matlaw 
Theatre Goes to College 
Campus Drama Conferences 
Toby: the Twilight of a Tradition by Delores Dorn-Heft 


Visitors in Manhattan 


Special Directory Section 
8 Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 
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22 Jazz Discovers Broadway by John S. Wilson 


Departments 
4 Calendar 
56 America’s Dramatic Critics 
Famous American Theatres 
Books 


Letters 
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“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


—Atkinson, Times 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


presen’ 
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» DORE SCHARY 


MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
ANNE SEYMOUR 
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ALAN BUNCE 
ovectee » VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60 
3.45; Baic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax Included 


CORT THEA. 138 W. 48 St.,N_Y.C. 
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BEST MUSICAL 1958 


MEREDITH WILLSON’SS. 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


Storring 


ROBERT PRESTON 
Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


PRICES: Eves. 8:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2.30 
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navel 
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-“A Romantic Delight!’’ 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two jatte Soecaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


Eves. 6:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00. Mots 
Wed. Sat. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 
3 alt. dotes. Enclose self-oddressed stomped env 
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Calendar 


BROADWAY 


is little change in the picture this month 
and, as is to be expected, no new productions 
are due until September. However, the summer 
theatres are at the peak of their activity (see 
below), and several of them are offering new 
works that may weather tryout journeys to 
Broadway. 

Current Broadway entries scheduled to continue 
—— the prize-winning Look Homeward, 
Angel, Ketti Frings’s dramatization of Thomas 

fe’s autobiographical novel, with Miriam Hop- 
kins and Andrew Prine heading the cast (Barry- 
more, 243 W. 47th St.) ; William Inge’s The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs, about a family in an 
Oklahoma town during the 1920's, whose cast in- 
cludes Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen 
Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); Sunrise 
at Campobello by Dore Schary, about ‘Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24, with 
Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry Jones 
(Cort, 138 W. 48th St.); Two for the Seesaw, a 
two-character play by William Gibson, about a 
lawyer from Nebraska and a dancer from the 
Bronx, with Anne Bancroft and Dana Andrews 

(Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); Look Back in Anger, 
about a disgruntled young Englishman and his 
long-suffering wife, with Susan Oliver and Don- 
ald Madden (Golden, 252 W. 45th St.); and 
Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy by Peter Ustinov 
about the goings on between the American and 
Russian embassies in a Graustarkian country, 
with Tom Poston in the leading role (Plymouth, 
236 W. 45th St.). 

Add to these: Who Was That Lady I Saw 
You With?, a farce comedy by Norman Krasna, 
about a young professor who tries to save his 
marriage by telling a pr terous lie, with Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary ¥, Healy (Martin Beck, 302 
W. 45th St.); Blue Denim, a drama by James 
Leo Herlihy and William Noble, about a teen- 
age love affair that has serious consequences 
with a cast including June Walker, Chester Mor- 
ris and Carol Lyniey (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th 
St.); Say, Darling, a comedy by Richard and 
Marian Bissell — 1 Abe Burrows, based on Mr 
Bissell’s novel about the adventures of a writer 
whose book is being made into a Broadway mu- 
sical, with songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green, and a cast including 
David Wayne, Vivian Blaine and Johnny Des- 
mond (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.); and Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in The Visit, Maurice 
Valency’s adaptation of Friedrich Durrenmatt’s 
play about a wealthy woman's diabolical revenge 
—she calls it justice—on the man who wronged 
her as a girl, reopening after a vacation, Aug. 18 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.) 

The past season’s successful song-and-dance en- 
tries include: West Side Story, with book (about 
juvenile gangs in New York) by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Lau- 
rents and Stephen Sondheim, direction and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, and with a 
cast including Carol Lawrence and Larry Kert 
(Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway); The Music 
Man, with book by Meredith Willson (the show’s 
composer-lyricist) and Franklin Lacey, about a 
salesman in the year 1912 who launches a chil- 
dren’s band in a small Iowa town, and whose 
cast is headed by Robert Preston, David Burns 
and Barbara Cook (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.) ; 
Oh Captain}, a musical adaptation of the film 
The Captain’s Paradise, about a sea captain with 
he og 8 in .. — and a mistress in Paris, with 

Morgans and José Ferrer, who also 
SS score by Jay Livingston and Ray Evans, 
and a cast headed by Tony Randall, Abbe Lane 
and Jacquelyn McKeever (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd 
St.); and Jamaica, reopening Aug. 11 after a 
vacation, with Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- 
ban, and with book by E. Y. Harburg, music by 
Harold Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

Holdover from previous seasons are: Bells Are 
Ringing, reopening Aug. 11 after a vacation, 
with book and lyrics by_ Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, music by Jute Styne, and with 
Judy —— | “and Hal Linden heading the cast 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); Li'l Abner, based 
on Al Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and with Peter 
Palmer and Stubby Kaye (St. James, w. 
44th St.); and the number-one hit My Fair 
Lady, ich lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 

ion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by 

Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Edward 

Mulhare and Sally Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 
237 W. 5ist St.). 

OFF BROADWAY 

Scheduled to continue are: The long-run 

y . Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation 

of the musical play by Kurt Weill and rtolt 

Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.) ; 

Garden District by Tennessee Williams, compris- 


ing two one-act plays, Unspoken and 
Suddenly Last Summer (York, 64th St. and First 


of the Theatre Arts 


Ave.); and revivals of The Boy Friend by the 
New Princess Company (Cherry Lane, 28 Com- 
merce St.), Arthur Miller's The Crucible (Mar- 
tinique, 32nd St. at Broadway), Synge’s The 
Play of the Western World by the Irish 
— (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.), and Children 

kness, directed by José Quintero (Circle 
in the Square, 5 Sheridan Square). 

Other productions are Ulysses in Nighttown, a 
dramatization by Padraic Colum based on a part 
of Joyce’s Ulysses (Rooftop, Second Ave. and 
Houston St.); Ionesco’s The Bald rano and 
a (Sullivan St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.) ; 

Making of Moo by Nigel Dennis (Rita Al- 
len Theatre, 120 Madison Ave.); Shaw's You 
Never Can Tell (Downtown, 85 E. Fourth St.) ; 
two short plays by Horton Foote, Midnight Call- 
er and John Turner Davis (Sheridan uare 
Seventh Ave. and W. Fourth St.); and Comic 
Strip by George Panetta (Barbizon Plaza, 106 
Central Park S.). 

SUMMER THEATRES 
(Listings for the October calendar must be 
received by Aug. 12 
CALIFORNIA 
HOLLYWOOD—Ciwvic Playhouse: Paris Virgin, 
through August. Three Arts Studio: Carnival, 
week ends through August 
LOS ANGELES—Greek Theatre. La Périchole, 

Aug. 6-16; Giselle, Aug. 18-23. 
SACRAMENTO— Music Circus. Oklahoma!, Aug 

4-10; Wonderful Town, Aug. 11-17; The Most 

Happy Fella, Aug. 18-24 
SAN "DIEG oO Oid G lobe Theatre. Much Ado 

About Nothing, Antony and Cleopatra and 

Macbeth, in repertory, through Aug. 31 
STANFORD—Stanford University. I Am a 

Camera, Aug. 7-9 
TUSTIN—Tustin Playbox. Tunnel of Love, 

through Aug. 9; Charley’s Aunt, Aug. 12-23 

COLORADO 
BOUL nee. —Nomad Playhouse. The Rainmaker, 

Aug. 

STE KuBOAT SPRINGS—Julie Harris Theatre 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Aug. 22-23 


CONNECTICUT 

FARMINGTON—Oval-in-the-Grove. Wonderful 
Town, through Aue. 9; Tea and Sympathy, 
Aug. 12-23; Kind Sir, Aug. 26-Sept. 6. 

SHARON—Sharon Playhouse. The Love of fas 
Colonels, Aug. 4-9; The Mousetr: Aug. 
16; Amphitryon 38, Aug. 18-23; The Tendes 
rt Aug. 25-30; The Glass Menagerie, Sept 
1-6. 

ay —University of Connecticut. Fashion, 

STRATFORD American Shakespeare Festival 
Hamlet, with Fritz Weaver, Morris Carnovsky 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with — Colicos, June Havoc, 
Richard Easton and Hiram Sherman, and The 
Winter’s Tale with Nancy Marchand, in reper- 
tory, through August 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—Theatre-Under-the-Stars. The Boy 
Friend, Aug. 5-10; Wish You Were Here, Aug 
12-17. 

NEWNAN-—Newnan _ Playmakers, Patchwork 
Barn. My 3 Angels, Sept. 4-6. 

ILLINOIS 

ARTHUR—Pandora Players. a Aug. 9-10; 
Picnic, Aug. 16-17, 23-24, 30-31. 

CHICAGO—Penthouse Summer Theatre: Bernar- 
dine, two weeks beginning Aug. 1; The Devil 
and Daniel Webster, two weeks beginning Aug 
15. Theatre on the Lake: Witness for the 
Prosecution, Aug. 5-9; The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Aug. 12-16; Why Men Leave 
Home, Aug. 19.23; The Glass Menagerie, Aug. 
26-30. Edgewater Beach Playhouse: Menasha 
Skulnik in Uncle Willie, Aug. 18-31. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Court Theatre: The Cenci, 
Aug. 7-10 

HIGHLAND Ane — eae Py ig Brigadoon, 
Aug. 4-17; The Boy Friend, Aug. 18-31. Tent- 
house Theatre: Career, Aug. ad No Time 
for Sergeants, Aug. 12-24; Middle of the 
Night, Aug. 26-31; The Dottie Shed, Sept. 


2-7. 

SULLIVAN—Grand Theatre. Can-Can, Aug. 6- 
10: The Desert Song, Aug. 13-17; Damn Yan- 
kees, Aug. 20-24; Oklahoma!, Aug. 27-31. 

INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE—Festival Music Theatre. Damn 
ankees, Aug. 15-17, 22-24. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Starlight Musicals, Hilton U. 

Brown Theatre inda, through Aug. 4; 
er Girl, Aug. 5-11; Naughty Marietta, 
Aug. 12-18; Cam-Can, Aug. 19-25. 

MICHIGAN CITY—Dunes Summer Theatre. 
The Matchmaker, Aug. 6-10; Witness for the 
Prosecution, Aug. 13-17; The Desk Set, Aug. 
20-24; Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 


27-31 
NASHVILLE—Brown County Playheuse. Arsenic 
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* Some of the * 


B'WAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


AUNTIE MAME BACK TO METHUSELAH, 
POLLY BERGEN SHOW, FIRESTONE, GUYS 
AND DOLLS. HIT PARADE, KRAFT, LONG 
DAY'S JOURNEY, LOOK HOMEWARD AN- 


* 


GEL, 


LUTE SONG, MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. OH y 
PATTI PAGE SHOW, PLAIN & FANCY, 


CAPTAIN, OKLAHOMA, 


ROPE 


DANCERS, SAY DARLING, SHOW BOAT, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, THE BELLS ARE RING- 


ING, 


THE KING & |, 
MUSIC MAN, 


THE LARK, THE 
TIME REMEMBERED, WEST 


SIDE STORY and thousands of others 


It's more 
costumes originally for the plays you 
produce 


than likely that we made the 


You may use the same quality costumes at 


moderate rental charges. 


Write us today for 


Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The 


inspiration and method of work 


which Vera Soloviova gave me when I 


studied with her has 


been constantly 


with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“Sunrise at Campobelio'’ 


Professional Training 


for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


88! SEVENTH AVE. 
STUDIO 60! 


CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
JUDSON 6-5546 


123 East 54th St. 


Res: PL 1-6655 


Monday thru Friday: 
luncheon, cocktails, dinner 
Sunday: 


cocktails, dinner 


234 West 44th St. 


Monday thru Saturday: 
luncheon, cocktails, dinner 
after theatre 


* 





CHAUTAUQUA—Chautauqua Repertory Thea- 
tre. The Taming of the Shrew, Aug. 7, 9; 
The Mouse , Aug. 14, 16 

COOPERSTOWN—Duke’s Oak Rng will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 5-10; Mo- 
mique, Aug. 12-17; Holiday may ers, Aug 
19-24; Oh Men!, Oh Women!, Aug. 26-31. 

CORNING—Corning Summer Theatre. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. ai Visit to a 
Small Planet, Aug. 12-17; Th e Boy Friend, 
Aug. 25-30 

ELLENVILLE—Empire State Festival. 
Damn Yankees, Aug. 5-10. 

FISHKILL—Dutchess Players, Cecilwood Thea- 
tre. The Happiest Millionaire, Aug. 5-10; Fair 
Game, Aug. 12-17; The Reluctant Debutante, 
oe. 19-24; Visit to a Small Planet, Aug. 26- 


31 

FLUSHING MEADOWS—Amphitheatre. 
circus, through August 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College. Picnic, Aug 


5-6 
JONES BEACH—Marine Theatre. Song of Nor- 
way, through August. 
MAHOPAC—Putnam County Playhouse. Foolish 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 


Notion, Aug. 5-10; 

Aug. 12-17; Every Night When the Sun Goes 
a Aug. 19-24; Magnificent Yankee, Aug 
24-31. 

MALDEN BRIDGE—Malden Bridge Playhouse 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, Aug. 5-10, 12-17; 
Middle of the Night, Aug. 19-24. 

NEW SCOTLAND—Shelley Players. Sabrina 
Fair, Aug. 5-10; The Reluctant Debutante, Aug 
12-17; A Hatful of Rain, Aug. 19-24 

NEW YORK—Bown Adauis Studio. A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream (condensed version) and 
Ocdipus Vision, Fridays; Grand Gesture and 
Lust, Mist and Flames, Saturdays. 

NORTH TONAWANDA—Niagara Melody Fair 
Oklahoma!, Aug. 5-17; The Boy Friend, Aug 
19-31; Porgy and Bess, beginning Sept. 2 

NORTHPORT— Red oo Theatre Separate 
Tables, Aug. 5-17; The Happiest Millionaire, 
Aug. 19- 31; The Diary of Anne Frank, begin- 
ning Sept. >. 

NYACK- - om Zee Playhouse. Dody Good- 
man in Dulcy, Aug. 5-10; Tallulah Bankhead 
in House on the Rocks, Aug. 12-17. 

PHOENICIA—Phoenicia Playhouse. 
Way, Aug. 11-16; Thieves’ Carnival, 
3 


RYE—Music Theatre. 
10; Oklahoma!, 


Music 


Aqua- 


Nature’s 
Aug 25- 


The Desert Song, Aug. 5- 

Aug. 12-17; Fanny, Aug. 19- 
24 ; _: Aug. 26-31; The Most Happy 
Fella, -7 


SAC. ANDAG A PARK- Sacandaga Summer Thea- 
tre. Damn Yankees, Aug. 4-16; Li'l Abner, 
Aug. 18-30. 

SARANAC LAKE—Saranac Lake Summer Thea- 
tre. Room Service, Aug. 4-9; Laura, Aug. 11- 
16; The Solid Gold Cadillac, Aug. 18-23. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS—Spa Summer Theatre. 
Burgess Meredith in The Remarkable Mr. Pen- 
nypacker, Aug. 4-9; Diana Barrymore in Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof, Aug. 11-16; Celeste Holm 
in The Third Best Sport, Aug. 18-23; Don 
Ameche in Holiday for Lovers, Aug 25-30 

SKANEATELES — Finger Lakes Lyric Circus 
The Most Happy Fella, Aug. 5-17; Kiss Me, 
Kate, Aue 24; Auntie Mame, Aug. 26-30, 


Sept 

weet RY- —Westbury Music Fair. Kiss Me, 
Kate, Aug. 5-17; Wonderful Town, Aug. 19- 
24: Wish You Were Here, Aug. 26-Sept. 7 

WOODSTOCK—Woodstock Playhouse. Visit to 
a Small Planet, Aug. 5-10; The Rope Dancers, 
Aug. 12-17; Middle of the Night, Aug. 19-24; 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, Aug. 26-31. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

BOONE—Ampbhitheatre Horn in the West, 
through Sept 

BURNSVILLE—Parkway Playhouse. The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Aug. 15-16 

CHEROKEE—Amphitheatre. Unto These Hills, 
through Aug. 31. 


FLAT ROCK—\ agavond Players. Roadside, Aug 
5-9: Man Alive, Aug. 12-16; Holiday for Lov- 
ers, Aug. 19-23; Don’t Listen, Ladies, Aug. 26- 
30 

MANTEO, Roanoke Island—Amphitheatre. The 
Lost Colony, through Aug. 31. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

MEDORA—Burning Hills Amphitheatre. Old 
Four-Eyes, every Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday through Sept. | 

OHIO 

BEREA—Baldwin Wallace College 
Love, Aug. 5-9 

CHAUTAUQUA 


I Know My 
Chautauqua Players. Gigi, 
Aug. 5-9; The Chalk Garden, Aug. 12-16 
CLEVELAND—Musicarnival. Finian’s Rainbow, 
through Aug. 10; Peter Pan, Aug. 11-24; Guys 

and Dolls, Aug. 25-Sept. 7 

COLUMBUS Paul Winston’s Music Theatre 
Kiss Me, Kate, Aug. 5-10; Carousel, Aug. 12- 
17; Roberta, Aug. 19-24; The Most Happy 
Fella, Aug. 26-31. Ohio State University, Sta- 
dium Theatre: Paint Your Wagon, Aug. 6-17 

DAYTON—Pau! Winston's Music Theatre. Car- 
ousel, Aug. 5-10; Roberta, Aug. 12-17; The 
Most Happy Fella, Aug. 19-24; Damn Yankees, 
Aug. 26-31 

GRANVILLE—Denison Summer Theatre. The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, Aug. 5-9; The Desk Set, 
Aug. 12-16; The Loud Red Patrick, Aug. 19-23 

HURON—Huron Playhouse. Abe's Irish Rose, 
Aug. 5-9; The Great Sebastians, Aug. 12-16 

WARREN—Kenley Players, Packard Music Hal! 
Patricia Morison and David Atkinson in Kiss 
Me, Kate, Aug. 5-10; Hermione Gingold in 
Fallen Angels, Aug. 12-17; Faye Emerson in To- 
night at 8:30, Aug. 26-31. 

WILMINGTON Wilmington College Summer 
Theatre. The Matchmaker, Aug. 7-9 

WORTHINGTON Playhouse-on-the-Green 
Nature’s Way, Aug. 4-9; Cat on a Het Tin 
Roof, Aug. 11-16; No Time for Sergeants, Aug 


18-30 
OREGON 

ASHLAND Oregon Shakespearean Festiva! 
Much Ado About Nothing, King Lear, The 
Merchant of Venice and Troilus and Cressida 
in repertory, through Sept 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Playhouse. A 
Tree Grows in —yo Aug. 4-16; Brigadoon, 
Aug. 18-30; Miranda, beginning Sept. | 

CONCORDVILLE—Brandywine Music Circus 
Song of Norway, Aug. 5-10; Damn Yankees, 
Aug. 12-24; Show Boat, Aug. 26-31; No Time 
for Sergeants, bezinning Sept. 2 

CONNEAUT LAKE Penn Players, Oakland 
Beach Hotel. Holiday for Lowers, Aug. 4-6; 
Three Men on a Horse, Aug. 11-13; Janus, Aug 
18-20 

DEVON—Valley Forge Music Fair. Wonderful 
Town, Aug. 4-9: Wish You Were Here, Aug 
11-23; Where's Charley?, Aug. 25-30; The Most 
Happy Fella, beginning Sept. | 

EAGI Pe MERI The Playhouse 
Gates, Aug. 6-9 

FAYETTEVILLE 
Stop, Aug. 4-9 


Tiger at the 


Totem Pole Playhouse. Bus 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
Aug. 11-16; Personal Appearance, Aug. 25-30 
INDIANA—Summer Theatre Guild, State Teach- 

ers College. Junior Miss, Aug. 6-9 
JENNERSTOWN Mountain Playhouse. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. 5-9; Stardust, Aug 
12-16; Visit to a Small Planet, Aug. 19-25 
Plain and Fancy, Aug. 26-30, Sept. 2-6 
MEADVILLE—Penn Players, Playshop Theatre 
Three Men on a Horse, Aug. 7-9; Janus, Aug 
14-16 
MOUNT GRETNA—Gretna Playhouse. Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof, through Aug. 6; Goodnight 
Ladies, Aug. 7-13; The Mousetrap, Aug. 14-20; 
The Reluctant Debutante, Aug. 21-27; Cham- 
pagne Complex, Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 
MOUNTAINHOME—Pocono Playhouse. Celeste 
Holm in Third Best Sport, Aug. 4-9; Little 





eee FOR IMMEDIATE SALE eee 


25,000 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


from Broadway shows 
Individually or in large lots 
can be inspected at STAGE COSTUMES, INC. 


TA AAAAAAAAAAL 


3 West 61 St., 


234 West 44 St., 


New York 23, N. Y. Phone Circle 7-7948 


or contact JOHN SHUBERT at 
New York 36, N. Y. Circle 6-9500 
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Women, Aug. 11-16; Hermione Gingold and 
Caro! Bruce in Fallen Angels, Aug. 18-23; Bur- 
gess Meredith in The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
acker, Aug. 25-30; Don Ameche in Holiday for 


overs, beginning Sept. 1. 

NEW HOPE—Bucks County Playhouse. See How 
They Run, through Aug. 9; ye Story, Aug. 
11-23 


PITTSBURGH—Civic Light Opera, Pitt Stadium. 
Gordon MacRae in 1958 Starlight Revue, Aug 
4-9 

READING — Green Hills Theatre. Ten Little 
Indians, Aug. 5-9; The Potting Shed, Aug. 12- 
16; The Cave Dwellers, Aug. 19-23; The Voice 
of the Turtle, Aug. 23-30. - 

WIND GAP—Ross Common Playhouse. You 
Touched Me, Aug. 5-9; Bell, Book and Candle, 
Aug. 12-16; The Diary of Anne Frank, Aug 
19-23; Duley, Aug. 26-31; Tea and Sympathy, 
Sept. 1-6 


RHODE ISLAND 
MATUNUC x Theatre-by-the-Sea. Joan Fon- 
taine in arate Tables, Aug. 4-9; Melvyn 
Douglas in ~ 4 Partners, Aug. 11-16; The 


Dog-Slayer, 18-23; Damn Yankees, Aug 
25-30 


Aug 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
CUSTER Black Hills Playhouse, Custer State 
Park. The Legend of Devil’s Guich, Aug. 4 
11, 18, 25; The Matchmaker, Aug. 6-10, 13-17; 
Bell, Book and Candle, Aug. 20-24, Aug. 27- 
Sept. 1 


TENNESSEE 


Hunter Hills Theatre 
through Sept. 1 


TEXAS 
DALLAS State Fair Music Hall. The Most 
Happy Fella, Aug. 4-17; The King and I, Aug 
18-31 


GATLINBURG 


Chucky 
Jac k 


UTAH 


State University 
alternating, Aug. 9-16 


VERMONT 
DORSET—Dorset Playhouse. The Pen Is Dead- 
lier, Aug. 7-10; Charley’s Aunt, Aug. 14-17; 
The Rainmaker, Aug. 21-24; The Desk Set, 


Aug. 28-Sept. | 
POULTNEY Green Mogutate, Theatre. Dial 
Aug. 5-9; Our Town, Aug 


“M”"’ for Murder, 
The Diary of ha Frank, Aug. 19-23 


12-16 
The Male Animal, Aug. 26-30 


LOGAN Utah 


Carousel and 
Peer Gynt, 


WESTON—Weston Playhouse. The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, through Aug. 4; Separate 
Tables, Aug. 7-11: The Matchmaker, Aug. 14- 
18; The Potting Shed, Aug. 21-25. 

VIRGINIA 

SALEM—Sherwood Amphitheatre. Thy Kingdom 
Come, through Aug. 31 

WILLIAMSBURG—Cove Amphitheatre: The 
Founders, through Aug. 31. Matoaka Lake 
Amphitheatre: The Common Glory, through 
Aug. 31 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE—University of Washington, Showboat 
Theatre: The Cave Dwellers, through Aug. 9; 
A Hatful of Rain, beginning Aug. 14. Univer- 


sity Playhouse: Ruddigore, through Aug. 9 


Penthouse Theatre: The Miser, through Sept. 6. 
WISCONSIN 
APPLETON—Attic Theatre. The White Sheep 
of the Family, Aug. 8-11, nag | Summer and 

Smoke, Aug. 23-25, 30-31, Sept. 1 
BARABOO—Green Ram Theatre. A Roomful of 
Roses, through Aug. 5; Summer and Smoke, 


Aug. 8-12; She Stoops to Conquer, Aug. 15-19; 
The Mousetrap, Aug. 22-26. 
RHINELANDER—Tower Ranch Tenthouse The- 
atre. No Time for Sergeants, Aug. 5-17; The 
Prince and the Showgirl, Aug. 19-24; Will Suc- 


cess Spoil — Hunter?, Aug. 26-31; Village 


Wooing, Sept 
WILLIAMS BAY Belfry Players. Pygmalion, 
through Aug. 9; Toward Zero, Aug. 14-23; 
Aug. 28-Sept. 6 


King of Hearts, 
WYOMING 
LARAMIE Wyoming Summer Theatre. 
Out for Ginger, Aug. 13-15. 


CANADA 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO — Stratford Festival. 
Henry IV, Part 1, with Jason Robards, Jr., and 
Christopher Plummer, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing and The Winter’s Tale with Christopher 
Plummer and Eileen Herlie, in repertory ; The 
Beggar’s Opera, Aug. 2, 5-8, 11-12, 14, 16; Le 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde in Le ‘Malade Im- 
aginaire, Aug. 18-30. 
TYRON TS. ONTARIO—Music Fair, Ltd. 
y gy Aug. 4-16; Ceapemal, Aug. 
eee) Th Friend, beginning Sept. 1. 
VANG UV ER’ BRITISH C OLUMBIA. Theatre 
under the Stars: Damn Yankees, through Aug 
9; The King and I, Aug. 11-30. Vancouver 
International Festival: Marcel Marceau, Aug 
1-2, 4-9; Don Giovanni, Aug. 5, 7, 9; National 
Dancers of Ceylon, Aug. 11-16. 


Time 
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VINELAND 


atre 


Wind, Aug. 18- 


The 


COMPARISON PROVES 


LUMITRON STAGE LIGHTING SYSTEMS OFFER 
THE FINEST EQUIPMENT 


mmm 
1 bEEERT SE 
there oe 


LUMITRO 


2250 STEINWAY STREET, LONG 


ISLAND CITY 5, N.Y. e 





ONTARIO 
Spring Thaw, Aug. 4-9, 11-16; 


Gerden Gentre The- 
Inherit the 
23, 25-30. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


Presbyterian Players of South Bend, Indi- 
ana, announce their fourth laywriting contest 
please write to: Mrs. Frank E. Mil- 












For details, 


lar, Jr 
South 
The 


by the Jewish Theatre for Children, 


Contest Chairman, 1854 North Brookfield, 
Bend 28, Indiana. 
Golden Pen Playwriting Contest, sponsored 
awards a 


cash prize of $1,000 for the best full-length play 


for children on a 


closes 
write 


The Jewish Theatre for Children, 


ewish theme. The contest 
Dec. 31, 1958. For fuller information, please 
to: Golden Pen Prize Playwriting Contest 
1776 Broadway 


New York 19, New York. 


“Community 


MEETINGS 


Theatre °58’’ by Northern Ohio 


Council Little Theatres, Marting Hall, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, 
semi 
ers, 













PS 


Berea, O., Aug. 9. Daylong 
nar on theatrical techniques, guest speak- 
exhibits 
























AT LOWER COST! 





COMPARE and you, too, will find de- 
pendable, economical, modern 
LUMITRON electronic dimming sys- 
tems to be your logical choice for low 
cost, high quality stage lighting con 
trol. Free consultation available—at no 
obligation, of course. 


SEE LUMITRON FOR— 
© 2, 5 and 10-scene Manual Preset Systems 
e Patch Panel and Automatic Load Pro- 
gramming Systems 
@ Infinite Preset Lighting Control Systems 
e@ and the finest Magnetic Amplifier 
Dimmers 
LUMITRON Lighting Control! Systems ore in- 
stelled at: NBC-TV, New York, N. Y., Amherst 
College, Amherst, Moss Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. Po Purdve Univ., West lLofayette 
ind., Marymount, Soline, Kansas, Globe Theotre 
Balboo Pork, Son Diego, Col., and 


other TV studios, theotres ond educational 
institutions 






in mony 


Write for free new LUMITRON handbook 
“The Preparation of Lighting Control Specifications” 


Division of METROPOLITAN 
METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ASTORIA 8-3200 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL s STAGE 


Fall Term October 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 











|sexor DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Maria Piscator, Director 


Next Term Oct. 6, 1958 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 
Anthony Francoisa 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Terms: 


Directing, Playwriting, 





Stagecraft, TV and Radio. 


MIME Classes for PROFESSIONALS and BEGINNERS under 
direction of SHAI. K. OPHIR former pupil of 
ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris. 


apitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 






Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 





Feb. 


June, Oct., 








\ STANISLAVSKY SYSTEM 


>= 
~~ 


\ ics 
\ENSEMBLE STUDIO / 


“Acting 
Ballet 
Fencing 
Voice 


321 Divisadero, San Francisco 
UNderhil! 3-3410 





PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Helen Tamiris Daniel Nagrin 
Harriette Ann Gray 
Mary Clare Sale 
Summer Theatre Festival 
JULIE HARRIS THEATRE 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 





HERBERT BERGHOF 


ACTING CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

J. ©. McCORD 


ecting Course by ane 


Practica e 
for both Actors and Dir 


SARFEIN 
Registration now open for Sum Co 
with ANTHONY MANNINO HERBERT BERC 
HOF and UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


° Sey * Screen * Radio 
elevision * Play tas + 
ceediie: *  ~mee oice 
Make-Up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
I5tt Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 








Schools of the Theatre 


and Community Theatres 


ALABAMA 








THE JOE JEFFERSON PLAYERS. Inc. 
P. O. Box 4551 
Mobile, Alabama 
2th Season of Community Theatre 
Peter M. Carnahan, Director 


MOBILE THEATRE GUILD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 20 
Mobile, Alabama 
Programs information and 
Dulletins sent on request 


ARIZONA 





PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Masque and Dagger Production 
Staff: John Paul and Louis Polichin 








CALIFORNIA 


COMPANY OF THE GOLDEN HIND 
Golden Hind Playbox 
1505 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley 2, Calif. 
Seventh Season 
Moliere, Eliot, Musicals, Wilder, Mozart 


FALCON STUDIOS 
Est. 1929—Cradle of the Stars 
Drama in All Phases—Dance—Fencing 
West's University of Art 
5526 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, California 





THREE ARTS STUDIO 
7262 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Director: Frank Wyka 
Musica! Director; Bill Lockwood 
LONG BEACH COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
502! East Anaheim St. 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 
nns Uv r.—Mrs Wal! ter G 8 e B M >is 
No school in connection 
THE MAGNOLIA er gt sere 
Guest Stars .. . Playwrites’ Workshop 
Ch dren's Schoo ... Adult Cle é 
Pat Brown, Dir... . Gerald Brown, Bus. Mar 
2400 Magnolia, Long Beach 6, California 
LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
Theatre Arts Department 
Acting, Direction, Technica! Pract 
Three Theatres 
10-15 Productions Per Year 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
America's foremost College of Theatre Arts 
39 So. El Molino» Pasadena, Calif. 
5 theatres—stage—television—motion p 
Degree or Certificate courses 


DRAMA TRIO | 
Famed Touring Unit 
For bookings write 

University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 








Drama Distinctive muh 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
Albert and Bertha Johnson, Directors 


Redlands, California 


SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Old Globe Theatre, Balboa Park 
San Diego, California 
Year ‘Round Play Schedule, plus 
Summer Shakespeare—Craiq Noel, Director 








SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
Speech Arts Department 
production in Theatre, Radio and 
sion Curriculum leading to A.B., B.S. 
and M.A. degrees 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose, California 
A.B. and M.A. Degrees in Drama 
hildren's Theatre, Theatre Production 


HILLBARN THEATRE 
Box 543 

San Mateo, California 

Director: Robert Brauns 

Designer: Sam Rolph 


COLORADO 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Gunnison, Colorado 
Chairman: Jess W. Gern 
Staff: Martin Hatcher, Ted Johnson 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

. Char tte Perry 
Production D 














: Barney Deane 





CONNECTICUT 


YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
GRADUATE-PROFESSIONAL 
Ph D.F.A., M.F.A. Decrees 
F. C. Canfield, Dean 
New Haven Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF — 
3338 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. ." 
echniques Taught 
Fall term starts Sept. 29th 








Kaa y 





FLORIDA 


LITTLE THEATRE OF JACKSONVILLE 
2032 San Marco Blvd., Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
Moa. Director: Maurice Geoffrey 
Jacksonv Only Community Theatre 


+ 


39th Season 





DRAMATIC ACADEMY'S PIED PIPER 
PLAYHOUSE AND LEMONADE THEATRE 
762 Arthur Godfrey Rd. 

Miami Beach, Florida 


D c 


~ E Foreman. Director 





GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College 
BLACKFRIARS 
Decatur, Georgia 
Forty-third Year 
Directors: 
Roberta Winter and Marlene Carru th 
THE LITTLE THEATRE, INC. OF SAVANNAH 
In Historic Trustees Garden Village 
656 East Broughton Street, 
Savannah, Georgia 
Managing Director: William Starrs 





IDAHO 


IDAHO ‘STATE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Pocatello, Idaho 
B.A. degree in Speech and Drama 
Sta#—Carl Isaacson, Chairman: Vio Mae 
Powell, Hal J. Todd, Charles Bilyeu, 
Donald Asboe 








(Continued 1 on page 73) 
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MAC LEISH ON MODERN MAN: 





the universe 
at stage center 


Archibald MacLeish was known as poet, professor and 
publicist—not as practicing playwright. Now he boldly offers 
to the professional theatre and to the general public a deeply 
serious, highly ambitious play in verse. Few would have 
regarded the enterprise as a good risk, but the first reactions 
have been astonishingly unanimous 

Men of the theatre are suspicious of professors; literary 
critics tend to look down their noses at the acted drama: 
Yet J.B..seems to have made a profound impression in all 
the various quarters Whose spokesmen make rather a point 
of not agreeing. Several reviewers, speaking to quite differ- 
: ent audiences, have said in effect, “This is It.” 

Praise so high and*so general is likely to have an unfor- 


bh In , 7 # : n : 
by Joseph Wood Krutch tunate effect upon the reader who makes his first acquain- 


pre of Archibald tance with the work in question with paeans already ringing 

Leish's J.B s given in his ears. In my own ease, I confess, I asked if I were not 

the Yole Utena going to find myself: unhappily saying only “praiseworthy,” 

—_ “ Me : “dignified,” “a good try” or even—worst of all—“an interest- 

che oe oith F_ Gan ing experiment.” When I finished I said, instead, “This is 

field, dean of the school indeed the most impressive play, among those even remotely 

the Yale similar in method or intention, that 1 have met in many 

. neice A ' rae wed years.” The verse plays of Eliot are “intriguing”; but they 

. Sn ate ee seem to depend too much upon mystification. Those of 

| work atthe Brussels Christopher Fry, dazzling at first. are tricky rather than 

World's Fair Septembe ultimately impressive in language and almost trivial in the 

9-14, and a Broad nee absence of any powerfully felt conviction. Beckett and 
productror s scheduled 


eee Anouilh stun with a blow, but they are both nihilists—the 
for the fall A oa, : é 
* first grim, the second almost flippant—and nihilism is, in 


the end, as unsatisfying to the human spirit as fatu- 
ous optimism, 

Though we never find either an adequate solution 
for, or a wholly intelligible meaning in, the tragic 
aspects of life, we continue to search, and this stub- 
bornness is the most impressive, as well as possibly 
the most significant, of all the facts of human nature. 
It is also what, in the most general terms, J.B. seems 
so impressively to say. The facile optimist does not 
see the problem. The nihilist gives it up. Thus, al- 
most equally, they fall short of doing justice to the 
human dilemma. MacLeish’s play is, on the other 
hand, almost as far from nihilism as from fatuous 
optimism. It gives no easy answer. But neither does 
it give up the problem. That is the secret of its 
strength, so far as the conception is concerned. 

One of the obsessions of our generation, both in 
the theatre and out of it, has been “the little man.” 
He is relatively easy to write about, or, at least, 
safer. One cannot fall very far if one has not aimed 
very high. He has been pitied (Death of a Salesman) 
or exalted (almost any popular television program) , 
but the effort to maintain that he is all we have left 
to write about will not satisfy all of us for long. And 
if we have no contemporary heroes big enough to fill 


a tragic stage, we have, as all times have had, legend- 
ary figures who embodied the greatness of man 
as some age or race conceived it. To these figures 
poets have always turned frequently, as MacLeish 
now has. What justification is there for choosing 
Job as the symbol of modern man? 

To some greater or lesser extent, he has haunted 
the imagination ever since the Old Testament be- 
came more than merely one of the sacred books of 
a small, rather obscure group. But there are many 
others; and among them are several who might be 
chosen by a poet of today. Prometheus, friend of 
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man and defier of God who triumphed in his enter- 
prise even though doomed to eternal punishment as 
a rebel, was the favorite of the romantics. Oedipus, 
self-righteously determined to find the guilty man 
only to discover in the end that the guilt was in him- 
self, is another possibility. Icarus, who flew too high, 
is a third. But Job, sitting with his boils among the 
ashes and surrounded by comforters who do not 
comfort, best represents us at every stage of his 
career. In his prosperity and confidence he repre- 
sents a civilization that was never so prosperous as 
ours still is, never so sure that God was on his side 
as, up to a generation ago, we still were. The calam- 
ities that fall upon him are those that have already 
fallen upon half the world, and of which we here 
feel the threatening shadow. Seated among the ashes 
he asks, as we do, “Why, why? Have I offended God 
or does no God to be offended anywhere exist? Am 
I being punished for some sin or am I the victim 
of a cruel joke?” Even in his self-pity Job is Modern 
Man, for if some men have seldom suffered more, 
most men (or at least most writers) have seldom 
complained more or found less in the universe to 
please them. Finally, if the Biblical book ends with 
only a half answer to the questions it has raised, 


a half answer seems to be the best that we also are 
likely to get. 

J.B. begins with a prologue presented by Mr. Zuss 
and Nickles, two raffish employees of some sort of 
circus, who put on masks to play the parts of that 
God and that Devil who, in the Biblical drama, 
agree to submit Job to a test. They reappear from 
time to time to comment on the action, and to me 
they seem both the least satisfactory personages and 
the least satisfactory device in the play, partly be- 
cause they are the most conventionally unconven- 
tional figures, rather obviously reminiscent of Piran- 
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of Joh, it is compatible with it. 

in both plays the central problem is the same. 
Since man suffers, then either he must be paying 
the penalty for some guilt or God himself is guilty 
of cruel injustice. And since neither Job himself 
nor any human judge can find him obviously guilty, 
the conclusion seems inescapable: If God exists, he 
is evil; if he does not exist, then the universe is both 
evil and meaningless. 

In the Biblical version the seemingly unanswer- 
able question is answered in terms that seem te: come 
from an age far less philosophical than that which 
forzculated the problem: There is a God and there 
isa Devil. God permitted himself to be manipulated 
by the Devil into consenting to a test that he hin- 
self. seems almost to regret, even though he finds 
final justification for himself in the fact that Job at 
last meets the test. Or, as Mr. Zuss puts it bitterly: 

“As though Job's suffering were justified 
Not by the Will of God but Job's 
Acceptance of God's Will . _ . 

Perhaps the author of Job did not believe his own 
mythelopy. Certainly his “solution” is a solution of 
the drama only, not, as he himself seems to realize, 
of the ever-living question it exists to ask. Mac- 
Leish’s hero, like his prototype, vacillates between 
the mutually incompatible attitudes. At one moment 
God is ufijust. At another he himself must be guilty 


—thovgh he knows net of what. Or is it perhaps of 


having been born a man whose will is evil even 
when his acts are not? 

The problem is unsolvable. But one thing is sure. 
His awareness of it constitutes him Man. No other 
creature can formulzte it, and man, when he ceases 
to do s0,’ceases to be Man. Many times he resolves 
to curse God and die. As an individual he sometimes 
does. But—and it is MacLeish’s crumb of comfort— 
a race never does. Few would live past years again. 
But few would want the human story to end with 
them. Another generation will have its chance to 
rejoice) as well as to sulfer and to ask the great 
questions again. The minimal meaning of human 
life lies in the fact that it is capable of asking for 
a meaning. It does not need, indispensably, to find 
One. So long as it continues to ask, it remains human. 
Tf it ceases to ask, it has lost even its minimal mean- 
ing and therefore its hamanness 

In most respects two dramatists could hardly be 
moré different than MacLeish and O'Neill. But they 
have at least one thing in common. They assume 
that the real subject. of modern drama should be 
what O'Neill called “not the relation of man to man 
ut the: relation of man to God.” This means, of 
course, neither the realism nor the sociolegy that 
were once supposed to have permanently displaced 
poetry, symbolism and metaphysics as the method 
and the subject of modern literature. J.B. is not by 
any means the only evidence that the universe is 

ac again at the center of the stage. But it is an 












Bive demonstration of the fact. 





~The University Theatre as Trail 


by Elliot Norton 


That the college and university theatres of the 
United States should become a kind of tryout circuit 
for Broadway is unthinkable; the very thought of 
such a possibility lames the imagination and freezes 
the blood. But it has now been estabiished that some 
kind of collaboration between the academic and the 
commercial theatre is feasible and, in some cases, 
desirable—and perhaps profitable to the American 
drama. The highly successful production of Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s J.B. at Yale last spring demon- 
strated the truth of this. So, in its own way, did the 
Boston University premiére of Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Golden Siz. 

Yale’s J.B. attracted some of the New York critics 
and several of the most responsible producers. The 
notices were favorable and the managers, each 
clutching in one hand a copy of Brooks Atkinson’s 
review, bid against one another for the Broadway 
rights. Alfred de Liagre, Jr. apparently made the 
handsomest offer for he will present the imposing 
drama in New York next fall, with Elia Kazan as 
director. 

Boston University lured some reviewers and at 
least two producers or their representatives to the 
first presentation on any stage of The Golden Siz. 
In this instance the critical reaction ranged from 
polite to cool because The Golden Siz is not first- 
rate Anderson. At the time this was written, no 
Broadway management had committed itself to a 


The Golden Six, a drama in prose about dictatorship versus 
democracy, stresses man’s need to fight endlessly for freedom. 
Several commercial managements were represented at the 
Boston University offering, with an eye to possible production 
on Broadway. 


production of the work, though the Playwrights’ 
Company Listed it as a 1958-59 “possibility.” 

In both cases the college productions did what was 
required. They made apparent on the stage the true 
values and the potentialities of these unconventional 
plays by major authors. In so doing, they achieved 
something that the professional theatre had been 
unwilling to try, because of the risks involved. 

The management of the Phoenix Theatre in New 
York had had J.B. on its agenda, but dropped the 
play. A spokesman said that Herman Shumlin, who 
was to have directed, could not get the “right” actors 
—an explanation that certainly does not rule out the 
element of risk. Although the Playwrights’ Company 
has had The Golden Six under consideration, no 
definite production plans have been announced. Why 
it has not reached the commercial stage is not known, 
but anyone who saw it at Boston University is en- 
titled to a good guess. It is an inferior historical 
melodrama about the six grandsons of Augustus 
Caesar. 

It is a truism—so true that nobody outside the 
hard core of workers in the professional theatre 
believes it—that you cannot be sure of any new 
drama’s values by a reading alone. On the printed 
page, the best play is only a sleeping beauty waiting 
to be wakened by actors and a director. If this were 
not true, there would be no tryout system today, or, 
at any rate, there would be no failures among the 
plays presented by experienced showmen. Once 
having learned the trick of reading, they would then 
turn down everything faulty and turn out nothing 
but hits. 

It is equally true that the Broadway theatre can- 
not test plays that vary too greatly from the con- 
ventional, because the possibility of loss is very 
great. This means that certain works of promise can- 
not be done, cannot be properly evaluated, and may 
well be lost to the American drama unless an off- 
Broadway company or a college theatre department 
is willing and able to put them on. 

For some unfathomable reason, most of the off- 
Broadway groups seem to be cool, if not hostile, to 
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blazer 


Maxwell Anderson’s The Golden Six, which was completed in the spring of 1957, was given its 
premiére by the Boston University Division of Theatre Arts last April 30. The title refers to the 
six grandsons of the Roman Emperor Augustus and Empress Livia. 


American works. The colleges have not stepped 
into the field before because they have not often 
been asked, and their directors have sometimes neg- 
lected to seek out plays like J.B. with any real enthu- 
siasm. Some playwrights are terrified of college pro- 
ductions. They are afraid that student actors and 
their directors may misrepresent or distort the true 
quality of the works and thereby destroy them. 
Some college directors have nothing but the curled 
lip of scorn for anything or anyone in any way con- 
nected with what they disdainfully call the “com- 
mercial” theatre. Or, when they do condescend to 
Broadway and its authors, their condescension is 
obvious, along with their lack of enthusiasm. 

Yale got J.B. because Curtis Canfield, who directs 
the school of drama, really wanted to do a play by 
Archibald MacLeish, and spent a great deal of time 
and effort to get it. Boston University was able to 
offer a premiére of The Golden Six because the 
heads of its division of theatre arts were seriously 
interested in producing a Maxwell Anderson play, 
and did something about it. 

Curtis Canfield wanted to put on at Yale plays 
of some value written by Yale men. When he heard 
that Archibald MacLeish had begun a modern poetic 
drama about Job, he immediately put in a bid for it. 
At that time J.B. was not much more than a frag- 
ment. Canfield pushed and prodded the playwright 
until he completed the play. When MacLeish de- 
cided to let the Phoenix Theatre have a first try at 
it, the Yale man waited. Then the Phoenix hesitated, 
and again Canfield stepped in to say: “Let us do it 
at Yale!” 

Of course MacLeish knew the capabilities of Yale’s 
drama department, and what he didn’t know was 
explained to him. He knew the abilities of the actors, 
the director, the set designer, and the dimensions of 
the playhouse. Having discussed the possibilities 
and the problems of his play with all concerned, he 
turned over the manuscript. Ten days before the 
first performance he arrived in New Haven and 
began to work with the Yale men. Since they had 
already discovered a weakness or two in the new 
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drama, he made certain changes and even inserted 
a line or two of needed explanation in the program. 
Four weeks later, he sat down with Elia Kazan to 
begin plans for the professional production, armed 
now with a new knowledge of J.B. that he could 
not have gained otherwise. 

Yale’s production was not without flaws. Its stu- 
dent actors were not all equally competent. But they 
put the play on the stage in such a way that its 
strength and its weakness, its grandeur and its 
faults were all apparent. Indeed, they did this so 
well that they most certainly proved this play for 
the American repertory. Whatever happens to it in 
the New York production, J.B. will be presented 
often in the future by other college and community 
theatres, and wherever it is done, it will create ex- 
citement and controversy. 

At Boston University, nobody was deceived in 
advance about the possibilities of The Golden Siz. 
But the director of the theatre-arts department, 
Francis W. Sidlauskas, and the director of the pro- 
duction, David Pressman, spent a good deal of time 
preparing to give it a hearing that would point up its 
good qualities and conceal whatever weaknesses 
might develop. On the stage, with actors who were 
not often up to playing Roman soldiers, they had 
trouble. But Pressman made the play move, stirred 
it into frequent excitement, and made plain what 
Anderson was driving at: an ancient story with a 
modern moral, restating the need of men to fight 
endlessly for freedom. 

Some of the college theatre directors who lament 
that they cannot get new scripts by established 
authors may have been trying the wrong way. It 
can’t be done by postcard. No playwright of prom- 
inence will turn his baby over to people he doesn’t 
know, by mail. There have to be face-to-face nego- 
tiations that will prove to the author that he is deal- 
ing with responsible men who will give his play a 
fair and profitable hearing. 

Yale and Boston University have blazed the trail. 
There are many other university groups who can do 
well with similar attractions that need to be staged. 
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On printed plays 


by George Bernard Shaw 


[Shaw on Theatre, edited by E. J. West, and re- 
cently published by Hill and Wang, contains fifty 
essays, letters and articles by Bernard Shaw that 
originally appeared in magazines and other publi- 
cations. (One of these, “Rules for Directors,” ap- 
peared in THEATRE ARTS, August, 1949.) The 
following excerpt from the book is reprinted by 
permission of the Public Trustee as Executor of the 
Estate of George Bernard Shaw and the Society of 
Authors.—4.] 

In preparing a play for publication, the author’s 
business is to make it intelligible to a reader. In pre- 
paring it for performance he has to make it intelli- 
gible to a spectator and listener. The last quality is 
the one in which a writer who has always worked 
for publication alone is likely to fail in direct pro- 
portion to his inveterate practice and his virtuosity. 
For example, Henry James wished to succeed as 
a playwright. Not long ago the Stage Society per- 
formed an early attempt of his. It was quite success- 
ful, and helped to make the reputation of Mr. Nich- 
olas Hannen as a comedian. The same society tried 
one of James’s fully matured attempts. [The Outcry, 
produced by the Incorporated Stage Society, July 1 
and 3, 1917.] In spite of a representation by Miss 
Ellen O’Malley of the heroine which was as charm- 
ing and delicate as even the fastidious James could 
have desired, it was a hopeless failure. Why? 

The explanation is simple enough. There is a 
literary language which is perfectly intelligible to 
the eye, yet utterly unintelligible to the ear even 
when it is easily speakable by the mouth. Of that 
English James was master in the library and slave 
on the stage. At the last-mentioned performance I 
experimented on my friends between the acts by 
repeating some of the most exquisite sentences from 
the dialogue. I spoke fairly and distinctly, but not 
one of my victims could understand me or even 
identify the words I was uttering. 

I cannot give any rule for securing audible intel- 
ligibility. It is not missed through long words or 
literary mannerisms or artificiality of style, nor se- 
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George Bernard Shaw, whose accompanying article was 
written in May, 1923. 


cured by simplicity. Most of the dialogues that have 
proved effective on the English stage have been 
written either in the style of Shakespear, which is 
often Euphuistic in its artificiality, or in that of Dr. 
Johnson, which is, as Goldsmith said, a style natural 
only in a whale. Ben Jonson’s Volpone is detestably 
unreadable; yet, when spoken on the stage it is a 
model of vivid dialogue. The Jamesian passages 
with which I experimented did not contain any word 
of more than two syllables: word for word they were 
as simple as The Pilgrim’s Progress. But they “came 
across” as gibberish. Speech does not differ from 
literature in its materials. “This my hand will rather 
thee multitudinous seas incarnadine” is such a poly- 
syllabic monstrosity as was never spoken anywhere 
but on the stage; but it is magnificently effective 
and perfectly intelligible in the theatre. James could 
have paraphrased it charmingly in words of one 
syllable and left the audience drearily wondering 
what on earth Macbeth was saying. 

It is significant that many successful writers for 
the stage have never written for anything else. 
Others have excelled as public speakers or in con- 
versation. There is, of course, a born genius for 
dialogue which needs no training. Moliére, Gold- 
smith, Chesterton, Lady Gregory are the first highly 
literary examples that occur to me. But the disas- 
trous plays of James and the stage failures of 
novelists obviously much more richly endowed by 
Nature and culture than many of the successful 
playwrights with whom they have tried to compete, 
suggest that they might have succeeded if only they 
had understood that as the pen and the viva vox are 
different instruments, their parts must be scored 
accordingly. 

Possibly this hint may be of use to some of our 
novelists. The scarcity of effective playwrights amid 
a multitude of popular novelists is ridiculous and 
unnatural. END 
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Paul Green’s The Founders, the story of the settlement and early years of the colony at Jamestown, is in its second season at 


the outdoor theatre known as The Cove in Williamsburg, Virginia. Green, Pulitzer-prize-winning playwright, turned his at- 
tention to symphonic drama twenty years ago and is now that movement's leading creator. 


by Paul Green 


The scene is the woods of the College of William 
and Mary, along the edge of little Lake Matoaka in 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Here on the hillside, trees 
have been cleared away by bulldozers, and work- 
men are busy completing an amphitheatre for the 
production of a new symphonic drama entitled 
The Founders, which is to open within a week. 
A hundred or so yards away on the lakeside is 
another amphitheatre built some ten years before, 
where summer after summer the symphonic drama 
The Common Glory has been played. A New York 
reporter-critic has come down to have a look at 
things and to write a piece for his newspaper. He 
and the author are strolling about the newest amphi- 
theatre, where a ferment of work is going on. Out in 
The Common Glory theatre, rehearsals of the new 
show, The Founders, are under way. The sounds of 
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—Svmphone Drama: a dialogue 


hammers and saws, and the clang of the mason’s 
trowel clatter through the air. The critic looks about 
him appraisingly and takes out a limp notebook. 

Critic: I guess we might as well get to the heart 
of the matter to start with—money. Where does the 
money for these symphonic-drama projects come 
from? 

Author: From the people. Usually from the for- 
ward-looking citizens—as I call them. And some- 
times the different towns in a region vote public 
funds for their dramas. 

C: To bring tourists in, I presume. 

A: Yes, that too. 

C: What would you say this amphitheatre for 
The Founders here is costing? 

A: We are building it very simply with wooden 
benches and the simplest sort of stage setup. I should 
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Queen Elizabeth, played by Lillian Prince in The Lost Colony, 
tries out the “wondrous smoking instrument” from the New 
World. Green’s drama about the English settlement at Roa- 
noke Island in the sixteenth century has been performed 
each summer in Manteo, North Carolina, since 1937, with the 
exception of four years during World War II. 


say about $75,000. The Common Glory amphitheatre 
over there was much more expensive—built of colo- 
nial brick and with a fine spread of dressing rooms, 
shops and costume rooms. We spent well over 
$200,000 on that. The amphitheatre for The Lost 
Colony at Manteo, North Carolina, which was built 
in 1937 through Federal WPA help, was about one 
fourth of that. But then in Washington, D.C., in 
1950 we built an amphitheatre in Rock Creek Park 
for the production of Faith of Our Fathers, and that 
ran up to several hundred thousands. The citizens 
there were using Uncle Sam’s money and didn’t 
seem to mind. 

C: Uhm. How many such amphitheatres are 
there in this Southeast region? 

A: Well, we could begin out in Kentucky. We 
have built one there in the hills near Berea College 
where the symphonic drama Wilderness Road is 
produced each summer. We are just starting plans 
for another at nearby Bardstown, where a play deal- 
ing with the life and music of Stephen Foster will 
be produced for the first season in 1959. Coming 
farther east, there is an amphitheatre in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, where Kermit Hunter’s Chucky Jack is 
produced annually. Then at Cherokee, North Caro- 
lina, is a mountainside amphitheatre where Hunter’s 
very succ.ssful Unto These Hills—which he calls 
a “saga drama”—has its annual showing. And then 
at Boone, North Carolina, is the Daniel Boone 
amphitheatre where still another of Hunter’s plays, 
Horn in the West, is given every summer. Continu- 
ing down from the mountains, we come to the fishing 
village of Manteo, North Carolina, where The Lost 
Colony plays in a waterside amphitheatre each 
summer. 

C: The Lost Colony was the first of these sym- 
phonic dramas, wasn’t it? 
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A: Yes. And then here in Williamsburg we have 
these two amphitheatres for The Common Glory and 
The Founders. 

C: I hear you also have plans for a Civil War 
drama down in Norfolk. 

A: Yes, we are already negotiating to secure a 
tract of wooded land close by Virginia Beach. I say 
we, but I mean the citizens of that locality are mak- 
ing the negotiations. They already report they have 
pledges amounting to $150,000 for the project. We 
hope to open a new drama there this summer. 

C: What will the story be? 

A: I don’t know yet. But I think the play will 
be built around the figure of Robert E. Lee. Like so 
many Southerners, I was raised on the legend of Lee. 
His character interests me. He was a devout Chris- 
tian soul. He believed in the teachings of the New 
Testament, and yet, as in the case of Oliver Crom- 
well, another great soldier of the Lord, the blood of 
dying men oozed where he walked. 

C: Do you still have other symphonic dramas in 
mind? 

A: Oh yes. Plans are under way for building 
an amphitheatre at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and 
dramatizing the fearful and woeful three days of 
battle there in that smoking year of 1863. Then up 
at Valley Forge we have schemes, and designs on the 
landscape, for a play about George Washington and 
the snow-bloody crisis of the American dream in the 
winter of 1777-78. 

(And now the sound of an electric buzz saw, 
shearing off sections of plywood for the Jamestown 
governor’s house in The Founders, splits the air. 
To get away from the noise, we go down to the back- 
stage shops where the costumes and props for the 
show are being made. For a while we move among 
the clatter of sewing machines, the whirring of elec- 
tric fans in the sweaty, damp air, and the tacking and 
chopping of young people making Indian bows and 
arrows, colony furniture, and wampum and feather 
decorations for the Indian chief Powhatan, Opencan- 
canough, and the princess Pocahontas who will ap- 
pear in the play. And next we go over to The Common 
Glory amphitheatre where the cast of The Founders 
is rehearsing. We stand and look on for a while and 
see John Smith dragged in by vengeful Indians and 
saved at the last moment from the beating out of his 
brains by the nimble-footed Pocahontas. We look on 
while Howard Scammon, the versatile director, ex- 
plains to John Rolfe the inner essence of his dream 
of the future in these lonely woods. We then go up 
to the rear of the amphitheatre and sit while the 
rehearsal continues below.) 

C: You certainly have a swarm of actors there, 
all right. How many are there in this show? 

A: Around a hundred. In nearly all of these 
symphonic dramas we have a cast of a hundred or 
more. 

C: And are they all paid? 

A: Yes. Every one. Even to the children. Of 
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course the salaries are not large but they are enough 
for the actors to live on. 

C: And you take in enough money at the box 
office to support them? 

A: Yes, and to promote the dramas, pay over- 
head, salaries of managers and office help. 

C: Where do you get your actors? From New 
York? 

A: No. Sometimes for a special lead we may have 
to use a Broadway person, but most of our actors 
and staff members are young college or local civic- 
theatre people. And you’d be surprised how talented 
they are. 

C: Do you think this symphonic-drama idea can 
become a people’s theatre movement? Do you think 
it will spread? 

A: ILhope so. In fact I know it will. Hardly a day 
goes by that there isn’t an inquiry coming into 
Chapel Hill (North Carolina) to Samuel Selden— 
who has been one of the real pioneer leaders in this 
movement—or to myself, from Texas, California, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, North Dakota—everywhere 
—people asking how they can get a symphonic 
drama going in their region. The greatest need is 
for playwrights. We seem to be able to get directors, 
actors, choreographers, dancers, technicians and mu- 
sicians in plenty. But so far the American play- 
wrights have lagged behind the demand. A great 
opportunity waits for them. 

C: Why do you call these plays symphonic 
dramas? Do you use a symphony orchestra in them? 

A: No. Not a symphony orchestra—though in 
The Common Glory we have a small orchestra. 
I use the word in the original Greek sense of “sound- 
ing together.” I try to use all the arts of the theatre 
working together in these plays—music, pantomime, 
dancing, folk songs and hymns when needed, dream 
sequences, masks, amplifications, mental speeches, 
sound-track effects, agile lighting, mechanical pro- 
jection devices even—whatever is needed to push 
the story on to its complete fulfillment. The amphi- 
theatre itself is a charmed and witching place, and 
the action of the play, though mainly centered di- 
rectly in front of the audience on a big center stage, 
can rise, erupt and state itself in an arc of some 180 
degrees, reaching out armlike onto left and right 
side stages and up onto platforms—wherever the 
story point needs to find its habitation and home. 
And I use the characters in these dramas much as 
a conductor, say, uses various instruments in an or- 
chestra, each coming in, saying his say, reaching his 
point of fulfillment and retiring into the corpus of 
the piece. 

C: All these symphonic dramas seem to be lim- 
ited to historical material. Don’t you think this 
narrows them somewhat? 

A: No doubt it does, and in time any subject, 
I think, will be suitable for dramatizing and for 
interesting the people. Our tradition is rich and 
varied. We are a nation of boundless enthusiasm 
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and good health, of outdoor feeling, of muscle power. 
Our hearts and bodies are full of poetry and dancing 
and singing too. And what folklore and legends and 
people’s stories and deeds live and ferment in our 
imagination and daily living! Any and all of these 
can in time find their proper dramatic expression 
and piace in the theatre of our people. But it is true 
that for the present the symphonic dramas have 
dealt with historic subjects, historic characters and 
events. And I think the reason is that for the first 
time in our history we are beginning to concern our- 
selves with that history, to ask ourselves, as a peo- 
ple, “Who are we, where did we come from, where 
are we going, what are the principles on which our 
national being is founded?” For now the spatial 
land frontier is over for us. We are now confined 
between two oceans. We are breathing upon one 
another in our crowding juxtaposition. And also we 
are being challenged in our thinking and in our be- 
havior by other peoples of the world who, through 
the modern means of travel and communication, are 
also crowding in upon us. And the land’s wilderness 
of mountains and plains that we have finally con- 
quered and occupied is being supplanted by another 
wilderness—a wilderness of human and social rela- 
tionships. Our problem now is not how to live on 
the land but how to live with one another in this 
world. And so it is we are turning back to discover 
the meaning of our democracy, to get a clearer look 
at the men who made and built this country, who 
divined its first principles of progressive thinking 


and who propounded and affirmed what we now call 
our national heritage. So these symphonic historical 
dramas are in one sense part of that phenomenon of 


(continued on page 76) 


The symphonic-drama movement has been the impetus for 
the construction of attractive amphitheatres throughout the 
Southeast. Here workmen are preparing the Virginia Beach 
theatre for Green’s newest work in this field, which deals 
with Robert E. Lee. He also is the author of The Common 
Glory and Wilderness Road among pageant-dramas. 





The Playmakers Guild of Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Tallahassee, presented Green’s The Man Who Died 
at Twelve O'clock both on its home grounds, in 1957, and again at the festival of Green plays that was held last March at the 
University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 


Pim GREEN YEAR 


SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE CONFERENCE HAVE 
HONORED PAUL GREEN DURING 1958 THROUGH PRODUCTIONS 
OF HIS PLAYS 


BELOW 

Fixin’s was one of the eight Green one-acts given last 
March on the program “Out of the South,” presented 
on the playwright’s home campus in Chapel Hill under 
the auspices of the Carolina Playmakers and the 
Southeastern Theatre Conference. It was staged by 
the Little Theatre of Chattanooga. 


Green’s The House of Connelly was staged this 
year by the Playhouse of East Carolina College in 
Greenville, North Carolina. This work about social 
upheaval in the old South dates from 1931. In 
September of that year it had its premiére in New 
York as the Group Theatre’s first production. 
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more at 
the plavwright’s mission 


by William Inge 


[The author is the second leading American dramatist to express in these pages his con- 
ception of the “playwright’s mission.”— ED.] 


One is very self-conscious these days in talking about any “mission,” and it isn’t safe for 
a playwright to think that he has one. If a man tells us he has a mission in his work, we 
immediately discredit him with arbitrary pretensions of nobleness and righteousness that make 
us a little wary. A playwright with a mission, we fear, is going to preach at us, rant at us, 
argue with us, turning the whole playgoing experience into the category of duty and the the- 
atre itself into a meeting hall. A playwright with a mission, we fear with some reason, is going 
to forget that his first responsibility to an audience is to entertain them. 

The word “mission” seems to overlook that the playwright, or any creative artist, might 
have a selfish purpose in writing. But a writer’s first need is to please himself. He writes 
because he has some feeling about life, some awareness or concept that he must find expres- 
sion for. He develops magnanimity only when he puts this feeling, or awareness, or concept 
into a form that brings a meaningful experience to others. A writer’s basic need is to commun- 
icate. A man is a good writer if what he communicates has breadth and depth, and vision for 
other people. 

Just as we resent a newspaper reporter who “slants” the news to bring his readers to his 
own point of view, so do we resent, and rightfully, a playwright (or any writer) who uses his 
medium as a means of persuasion; and this is what having “a mission” too often implies. 
A good play brings some illumination to life. It may expose the playwright’s thoughts and 
feelings, and even his prejudices 1nd worst limitations. Still, he never asks his audience to take 
sides with him. He lets them make their own decisions. He takes it for granted that his audi- 
ence comes to the theatre not to be told something but to find out something for themselves. 
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Fourteenth Street was the heart of 
the New York theatrical district 
when Tony Pastor’s was in its prime 
This Union Square house was es- 
tablished in 1881 


Pastor and his tlock 


BY MYRON MATLAW 


This is one version of a true Cinderella story. The 
girl approached her piano in tears. Again she had 
made the rounds of the theatrical offices, and again 
it had been in vain. “I sat down and began playing. 
Presently my sobs died away and I started to sing. 


When I heard someone hesitate a moment in the 
hallway and enter, I turned and beheld a man who 
was smiling from ear to ear. ‘Fine!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Come down to my theatre Monday night, ready to 
go on.’ 

“T thanked him with undisguised gratitude. ‘What's 
your name?’ he asked. ‘Helen Leonard.’ He thought 
a moment. ‘Lillian Russell would sound better, I 
think.’ ‘Very well, if you prefer.’ He reached into 
a deep coat pocket. ‘Here’s my card, Miss Lillian 
Russell,’ and he handed me an elaborate piece of 
pasteboard. The name I read was Tony Pastor.” 

Antonio (Tony) Pastor, the “Father of Vaude- 
ville” who died exactly fifty years ago this August, 
earned his title for making and discovering many 
stars and for founding refined (“legitimate”) vaude- 
ville. Before Pastor, variety houses were noisy and 
smoke-filled hangouts for drunks and prostitutes, 
and the shows were suitably coarse. Pastor suc- 
ceeded in “cleaning the Augean stables” and culti- 
vating a family clientele. It took work and money. 
New entertainment had to be fashioned, and women 
had to be lured by “ladies’ nights” and gifts of sew- 
ing machines, sacks of flour, hams, clocks, flowers 
and dolls. But the gamble paid off: Tony Pastor’s 
became a New York landmark, and the variety 


entertainment he created and developed was adopted . 


later by the big theatrical combines, the movies, and 
eventually by television. 
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Born in the 1830’s in New York City, Tony Pastor 
began his career as a child prodigy at Barnum’s 
Museum. He was soon so accomplished at acrobatics, 
clowning, dancing and singing that he became a cir- 
cus ringmaster at sixteen. During a Union rally at 
the Academy of Music in 1861, he grabbed a flag, 
leaped to the stage, and sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The crowd was electrified and the incident 
catapulted him to fame. Pastor immediately left 
the circus to enter the variety field in which he made 
his name. He acted in sketches and composed and 
sang patriotic, topical and sentimental songs, a rou- 
tine he continued in the programs of his own theatre. 
Skipping out from the wings, immaculately clad in 
evening dress and holding his collapsible silk hat 
over his paunch, he would smile and bow to the 
thunderous applause that invariably greeted his ap- 
pearance, snap open his hat, cock it over one eye, 
dance a few nimble steps, and then start his songs 
This was always a major attraction at Tony Pastor’s, 
and one of his once-popular songs, “Down in a Coal 
Mine,” is still sung today. 

He opened his first theatre in 1865, at 201 Bowery; 
in 1875 he moved uptown to 585 Broadway; and in 
1881 he moved to the Tammany Hall Building on 
East 14th Street. The last of these theatres is the 
one most closely identified with his name; as sole 
lessee, he managed it until a few weeks before he 
died on August 26, 1908. 

His programs were characterized by speed and 
diversity. Songs, dances, acrobatics, mimicry, and 
dramatic and burlesque sketches succeeded each 
other without pause, keeping audiences constantly 
entertained and eager to see the next act. The aver- 
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age bill consisted of about thirty-five performers. 
And it was from among those that many future stars 
first appeared. The olio for November, 1880, for 
example, included Lillian Russell and the Irwin 
Sisters. May Irwin convulsed Pastor’s audiences for 
years with her characteristic, if crude, native humor. 
Her jokes are not very effective in print, but they 
must have been uproarious in the telling. One par- 
ticularly effective story dealt with the couple who 
were so poor that they hired a room over a restau- 
rant and inhaled their meals. Her drunk act was 
considered a masterful “Falstaff reduced to average 
Americanism.” President Wilson, so the story goes, 
once offered her “the portfolio of Secretary of 
Laughter.” 

“Pull your trunks in this theatre any week you 
happen to have open,” Tony Pastor would tell his 
many protégés. Despite low salaries, they would 
eagerly play there, for other bookings and stardom 
often followed. George M. Cohan wrote in his auto- 
biography: “During the week at Pastor’s we [the 
Four Cohans] were offered fancy engagements right 
and left.” Pastor also gave performers helpful 
advice. Early in their careers he told Harrigan and 
Hart to incorporate their sketches into unified pro- 
ductions, and later he had formidable competition 
because they took his advice. Among those who 
made their names at Pastor’s were Nat Goodwin, 
Denman Thompson, Gus Williams, John W. Kelly, 
Emma Carus, McIntyre and Heath, Montgomery and 
Stone, and the Russell Brothers. Maggie Cline was 
still another. “The Briinnhilde of the -Bowery,” 
as James Huneker called her, first sang “Throw 
Him Down, McCloskey” at Pastor’s. Neighborhood 
crowds followed her down the street, singing the 
famous chorus ‘of this tune. She acted out the song, 
employing comic gestures and grimaces that de- 
lighted audiences; at the end, in answer to demands 
for an encore, she would step to the front of the 
stage with an air of innocence and say: “You'll have 
to excuse me from repeating it. I’m too refined for 
this business.” 


Tony Pastor imported and featured such London 
music-hall artists as Jenny Hill, Lottie Collins (who 
introduced “Ta-ra-ra-boom-der-é” in England) , Ves- 
ta Victoria (“Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow- 
Wow”) and Vesta Tilley. Sophie Tucker has written 
of her first success at Pastor’s; in her autobiography 
she recalls his comment, “You‘ve got something, 
young lady, you’re going places,” and his gasp as 
he wriggled from her grateful embrace when he 
engaged her: “My God! What are you? A cyclone?” 


The genial Pastor of all this flock (as George Odell 
often quipped in his Annals of the New York Stage) 
was a kind and suave little fat man with black 
hair and a large, waxed mustache, who assiduously 
avoided personal publicity. He wore silk hats, large 
overcoats with fur collars, and the brightly polished 
top boots of earlier times. Believing that hair could 
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only survive with fresh air, he would frequently lift 
his hat as he took his daily four-mile walk. His 
favorite recreation was pinochle, and Lew Fields 
(who, with Joseph Weber, also performed at Pas- 
tor’s) jokingly remarked that anyone who would 
let him win could have an engagement with Tony 
for life. 

Never aspiring to a bigger house, he was happy 
to manage just one theatre. As Keith and Proctor 
houses proliferated, he was forced to meet competi- 
tion by instituting continuous performances from 
noon to eleven. and by lowering his prices to the 
ten-twenty-thirty range, but he still refused to ex- 
pand. He was past the age when he could change 
his ways and become a cog of an amusement syndi- 
cate. That, like other new developments in the 
theatre world, never appealed to him. “What is the 
use,” he said, “of working yourself to death with 
new enterprises in your old age?” He did toy mo- 
mentarily with the idea of opening a new theatre 
uptown when his lease was not renewed in 1908, 
but he gave it up. He was simply too tired, and he 
died a few weeks after his last show. 

He was loved by all who knew him. His great 
generosity and charity saved many of the destitute 
in his profession; he numbered among his personal 
friends not only the stars whom he had made and 
fellow managers, but also such luminaries of the 
legitimate stage as Joseph Jefferson, Lawrence Bar- 
rett and Lester Wallack. For better or worse, his 
paternity of vaudeville has culminated in the musi- 
cal comedies of the legitimate theatre, and the vari- 
ety programs popular on television today. Toward 
the end he was superseded by syndicates and the 
projection room, and for that reason, perhaps, his 
name is not as well known today as it richly deserves 
to be, and as it was in the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century. “For then,” as one of the obitu- 





aries rightly said, “Tony was king.” END 
LEFT 
Tony Pastor has secured his place in theatrical history 


through his contributions as performer, manager, trend setter 
and developer of new personalities 

RIGHT 

Lillian Russell is one of the American stage luminaries whose 
early careers were shaped by Pastor. She wore the Annie 
Oakley-like costume in The Brigands 
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Charlie Rouse (left) and Julius Watkins, leaders of the Jazz Modes, found material in a recent Broadway musical, 


The Most Happy Fella. 


Jazz Discovers Broadway 


BY 


One August day just two years ago, a man who 
had engaged a trio of jazz musicians to make some 
records was facing up to the ominous fact that, even 
though the musicians were at that moment on their 
way to the recording studio, nobody had yet bothered 
to figure out what they would play when they got 
there. 

In that moment of crisis, he had a thought that, in 


the intervening twenty-four months, has focused the 
interest of the jazz world on the Broadway musical 
theatre and has drawn from Broadway a mixture of 
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JOHN Ss. WILSON 


fascination and puzzlement 

The trio, known as Shelly Manne and His Friends, 
consisted of Manne, a drummer; pianist André Pre- 
vin and bassist Leroy Vinnegar. They had made one 
previous long-playing disc which, as happens more 
often than not at jazz sessions, had been completely 
improvised in the studio. Everyone concerned as- 
sumed that this second disc would be produced by 
this same method of total inspiration. But by the 
time Manne reached the studio, Lester Koenig of 
Contemporary Records had had his far-reaching 
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thought. 

“Do you think,” Koenig asked Manne, “that André 
would like to play the tunes from My Fair Lady?” 

Manne didn’t know, so they waited for Previn. 
When he finally arrived, Previn said he didn’t see 
any reason why they shouldn’t try. They sent out 
to a music shop for the sheet music and the original- 
cast recording, and went over each tune to see how 
it could be treated in jazz terms. As they studied 
the songs, their excitement mounted as it occurred to 
them that they had stumbled on a gold mine of 
material that had not yet been done to death by jazz 
groups. The next day the trio cut the entire album 
at one sitting. Within three weeks the disc, some- 
what obscurely identified as Shelly Manne and His 
Friends, Volume 2, was in the stores. By the begin- 
ning of 1957 it had become a runaway best seller 
among jazz discs, and it remainec: almost consis- 
tently in this number-one position for the next year 
and a half. 

Many eyebrows were raised by the success of a 
version of a popular show score in which the inter- 
pretations of the tunes often departed radically from 
the way they were done in the show, and in which 
the tunes themselves were incidental to Previn’s 
modern-jazz variations. It also sent jazz musicians 
scampering to the theatre, ears alert, notebooks 
ready. 

There was nothing new, of course, in dolling up 
show tunes in jazz clothes. It had been done away 
back in the days when jazz was hot, in the thirties 
when swing was the thing, and in the’ more recent 
cool period of jazz. Many jazz musicians have spent 
large parts of their careers playing little else but 
variations on “I Got Rhythm,” “Fine and Dandy” 
and “How High the Moon?” Show tunes have long 
been ministered to by jazzmen, one at a time, but 
the score of My Fair Lady was the first set of show 
tunes to be attacked en masse in jazz terms. 

The discovery that there was a large audience for 
this form of musical transvestitism led other jazz- 
men to seize Previn’s pioneering coattails so eagerly 
that a jazz version of a new Broadway success may 
now be expected in the record stores just as soon as 
the original-cast recording—sometimes sooner. A 
folk-tinged jazz treatment of The Music Man by an 
orchestra led by clarinetist Jimmy Giuffre (Atlan- 
tic), and another by pianist Stan Freeman (Colum- 
bia) reached retailers in a dead heat with the 
undoctored original-cast LP. Pianist Dick Hyman 
had jazzed up the score of Gigi (M-G-M) even be- 
fore the Alan Jay Lerner-Frederick Loewe film was 
released. And once a show is established as a hit, 
the jazz versions pop up like sassy mushrooms. 
Harold Arlen’s Jamaica was given a bongo bounce by 
Don Elliott’s Octet (ABC-Paramount), a glittering 
going-over by a big band featuring pianist Phineas 
Newborn, Jr. (RCA Victor), and a light and slippery 
one by a small group led by pianist Cy Coieman 
(Jubilee). The Music Man was done with a Dixie- 
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land flavor by Jimmy McPartland’s All Stars (Epic) ; 
Manny Albam and His Jazz Greats retooled West 
Side Story (Coral), and the Leonard Feather-Dick 
Hyman All Stars introduced a new fillip by doing 
a jazz version of Oh Captain! (M-G-M) that included 
vocals. The appearance of the films of Pal Joey, 
South Pacific and The King and I induced jazz treat- 
ments of these works by the omnipresent Previn 
(Contemporary), clarinetist Tony Scott (ABC- 
Paramount) and a quartet called the Mastersounds 
(World Pacific). When current shows and films ap- 
peared to have been milked dry, the Jazz Modes, 
a quintet built around a French horn and a tenor 
saxophone, turned to a recent hit, The Most Happy 
Fella (Atlantic). 

Inevitably, some of this omnivorous jazzing of 
whole scores was opportunistic, an effort to cash in 
on the name of a hit show and the evident interest 
of record buyers in jazz versions of shows. But an 
encouragingly large number of these recordings 
were created thoughtfully and with a sharp eye to 
the validity of the change in form involved. Manny 
Albam checked many shows before he found in 
West Side Story one that had “good themes and 
good changes for the guys to blow on.” “Changes” 
are the patterns of chords on which the melodic line 
of a tune is constructed, and on which a jazz musi- 
cian builds his improvisations. “To have fellows 
improvise,” Albam added, “they have to be stirred 
by the changes. West Side Story impressed me like 
a show hadn’t in a long time, the whole thing. I went 
to see another show, a big hit, and I walked away 
thinking there were only three things in it that 
were usable.” 

Jimmy Giuffre, who has been exploring the poten- 
tials of putting jazz in a close relationship to folk 
music, was attracted to The Music Man because 
“Meredith Willson’s music paralleled what I had 
been doing in the jazz field for several years.” 

It was the melodic strength of Frank Loesser’s 
score for The Most Happy Fella that appealed to the 
Jazz Modes. “Many people think that melody is not 
so important in modern jazz, as compared to har- 
mony,” the Modes’ saxophonist, Charlie Rouse, com- 
Trumpeter Jimmy McPartland (second from left) and his All 


Stars made a Dixieland version of The Music Man during 
this recording session. 













mented in explaining the jazz merits of this score. 
“But that is wrong. A musician still thinks in me- 
lodic terms, and without a basically good melody 
he builds a house of cards. You cannot make excit- 
ing music without a strong melody.” 

The merit of doing an entire show, according to 
Albam, is that the tunes usually mean something in 
relation to each other. “You get a certain continuity 
by having the same emotional attitude,” he ex- 
plained. “One thing I like about West Side Story is 
that it hangs together in this sense. I’ve found that 
Leonard Bernstein seems to write like this all the 
time. On the Town has this same quality of emo- 
tional unity.” 

At the same time, not every Broadway show 
makes good jazz fodder. “Harmonic richness is rare 
in a Broadway show,” the coleader of the Jazz 
Modes, Julius Watkins, points out. “With their few 
and rather simple chord changes, you are bound to 
get a monotonous album if you’re confined to them. 
Without lyrics, without the visual effects of the 
settings and costumes, you’re really up against it.” 

Yet, without lyrics, often with only the most 
vestigial evidence of the original tunes so that 
neither the flavor nor the meaning of the show is 
readily apparent, jazz versions of Broadway scores 
are reaching an audience obviously much larger 
than the one that normally buys jazz records. Lester 
Koenig, who started the whole thing, thinks a large 
part of their appeal lies in the manner in which 
they help many people to reach an understanding 
and appreciation of modern jazz and how it is played. 
“Our return postcards, which are included in each 
My Fair Lady album, come back with glowing 
comments,” he reported. “The reactions indicate the 
album has been a success because the listeners are 
familiar with the material, they like it and they can 
appreciate the originality and inventiveness of jazz- 
men, since they have a reference point from which 
to evaluate their performance.” 


On the other hand, there are those who follow the 
dictum laid down by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart in a number for Too Many Girls—“I Like to 
Recognize the Tune.” One such adherent, a press 
agent who has touted more than one musical that 
has been given the jazz treatment, has expressed an 
understandably off-the-record blanket opinion of 
these versions: “I think they’re horrible.” 

It might be assumed that the attitude of those who 
should be most concerned with the treatment of the 
scores, their composers, would be much the same. 
But no. For the most part the composers like and 
admire what the jazz musicians have done to their 
tunes. 

Frederick Loewe was so impressed by Previn’s 
variations on his My Fair Lady score that he wrote 
a glowing accolade for use on the sleeve of Previn’s 
version of Loewe’s latest score Gigi (Contemporary) . 

Meredith Willson, considering the three jazz ver- 
sions that have been made of The Music Man, glows 
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brightly at the thought of each of them. Jimmy 
Giuffre’s treatment put him, he says, “ ‘way up there 
—a number-one reaction. I was as proud as a pea- 
cock to listen to this affectionate handling of the 
score.” The nocturne that Stan Freeman made out of 
“The Sadder-But-Wiser Girl” amazed Willson in the 
way it caught the lonesomeness of the braggadocio- 
surfaced con man. “I was dumfounded,” the com- 
poser admitted. “I cried even, a little.” And Jimmy 
McPartland’s Dixieland attack on “Seventy-Six 
Trombones”: “It was just that kind of piece—in 
New Orleans, at least, although not in Iowa.” 

Insofar as the original structures of their melodies 
are adhered to, the composers seem to find a great 
deal of fascination in the extremely different ways 
that other musical minds can find to treat these 
structures. Some, such as Jay Livingston and Ray 
Evans, who wrote Oh Captain!, has not objected 
even when their melodies are altered slightly. Fred- 
erick Loewe, on the other hand, turns livid at the 
mere thought of Billy Eckstine’s recording of the 
title tune from Gigi because Eckstine changes the 
melody in the last eight bars. 

Loewe cannot do anything except raise his blood 
pressure about Eckstine’s treatment of his song 
because, by the terms of the current copyright law, 
once a composer permits a single recording of his 
tune to be made, he cannot prevent anyone else from 
recording the same tune. When you consider the 
extremes in stylistic treatment that this opens up, 
it is understandable why a composer might be grate- 
ful to find that intelligence and talent have joined 
forces to produce a musicianly, perceptive jazz ver- 
sion of his score. After all, it could have been rock 
‘n’ roll. 

And suppose such a thing happened. What could 
a composer do if Fats Domino or Jerry Lee Lewis 
or next week’s rock-‘n’-roll star decided to record 
the score of, let’s say, The Music Man? 

“What would I do?” bellowed Meredith Willson, 


a voleanically anti-rock ‘n’ roller. “I’d shoot myself!” env 
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Robert E. Sherwood (extreme right), author of Small War on Murray Hill, is shown with four of his 


associates of the Playwrights’ Company, the producing organization of which he was a charter member. Left 
to right: Elmer Rice, John F. Wharton, Roger L. Stevens, Maxwell Anderson and Sherwood. 


Voatacn ot te the Hox 


BY MAXWELL ANDERSON 


[Small War on Murray Hill, produced on Broadway fourteen months after Robert E. 
Sherwood’s death in November, 1955, remained for only twelve performances. Maxwell 
Anderson, Sherwood’s friend and colleague of long standing, and author of the tribute to him 
in THEATRE ARTS of February, 1956, has provided the following postscript to the play, 
the complete text of which appears on the following pages. ] 

Anything written by Bob Sherwood is flavored with Bob’s peculiar wit and wisdom, and 
this applies not only to the plays that succeeded on the stage but also to those that failed. 
Small War on Murray Hill was one of those that came off much better on the written page 
than when acted. Why this was true I don’t know, and I dare say nobody knew—if indeed 
anybody is ever sure why any play fails or succeeds. But the play is just as amusing to read 
and has as many flashes of wit as other comedies of his that dazzled audiences during long 
runs. Stage plays are not often good reading matter. But Sherwood is always at his best in 
print. And Small War has the Sherwood magic. END 
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the complete text of 


mall war on Murray Hi 


The Playwrights’ Company presented Small War on Murray 
Hill on January 3, 1957, at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, 
New York City, with the following cast: 

LT. LORD FREDERICK BECKENHAM Daniel Massey 
MAJOR CLOVE Nicholas Joy 
ORDERLY Peter Foy 
SENTRY Bill Becker 
SAM PIETERS Harry Sheppard 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM HOWE Leo Genn 
HAWLEY William Strange 
HESSIAN Michael Lewis 
GENERAL GRAF VON DONOP Stefan Schnabel 
ROBERT MURRAY Joseph Holland 
MARY MURRAY . Jan Sterling 
CAPTAIN DUPONT Nicholas Probst 
DAISY Jonelle Allen 


SUSAN LINDLEY 
SERGEANT GALWAY 
CORPORAL MULLETT 
AMELIE 

SAMUEL JUDAH 
MRS. TORPEN 
ABIGAIL TORPEN 
JOHN 

CORA 

SOLDIERS 

GIRL 

BOY 


Patricia Bosworth 
Elliott Sullivan 
Allan Stevenson 
Vinnette Carroll 
Francis Compton 
Sally Walker 
Susan Oliver 
George Francis 
Sharon Porter 


Warner LeRoy, Leo Bloom 


Jan Jarret 
Marc Sullivan 


Directed by Garson Kanin 
Production designed by Boris Aronson 
Costumes designed by Irene Sharaff 


The first scene of Act One is in the cookhouse of a farm in 
the northern reaches of Brooklyn village in the middle of 


September, 1776. 


The subsequent scenes are all in and around Robert Mur- 
ray’s house, on Manhattan Island, during the next two days. 


by Robert E. Sherwood 


Copyright, 1955, by Robert Emmett Sherwood as an un- 
published play. 

©), Copyright, 1957, by Madeline Sherwood. 

All rights reserved. 

IMPORTANT: The present text is for reading purposes 
only, and may not be used for any other purpose. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Small War on Murray Hill is subject to a royalty. It is 
fully protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, and of all countries covered by the Inter- 
national Copyright Union (including the Dominion of Canada 
and the rest of the British Commonwealth), and of all 
countries covered by the Pan-American Copyright Con- 
vention and the Universal Copyright Convention, and of all 
countries with which the United States has reciprocal copy- 
right relations. All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, public-reading, radio- 
broadcasting, television, and the rights of translation into 
foreign languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis 
is laid on the question of readings, permission for which must 
be secured in writing. 

All inquiries (except for amateur rights in the United 
States and Canada) should be addressed to John F. Wharton, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

The amateur acting rights of Small War on Murray Hill in 
the United States and Canada are controlled exclusively by 
the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. No amateur performance of the piay in 
the territory referred to above may be given without obtain- 
ing in advance the written permission of the Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc., and paying the requisite fee 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Five of the characters in this play, Gen- 
eral Sir William Howe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Murray, General von Donop and 
Samuel Judah, actually existed and 
played their various parts in the Revo- 
lutionary events in New York in the 
summer of 1776. However, the person- 
alities of these characters have been 
developed herein for strictly theatrical 
purposes, and any resemblance to the 
originals must be attributed to pure 
coincidence. 


Scene 1 


Cook house of SAM preTers’ farm in the 
northern reaches of Brooklyn in Sep- 
tember, 1776. It is a small dingy log 
cabin with the Paul Revere lamp hang- 
ing from a rafter already lit. It is early 
evening. There is a crude home-made 
table center with three-legged stools 
right and above it. Along the upper left 
wall are four shelves with assorted 
pewter bowls and cups. Below the 
shelves are a wooden bench and a small 
empiy keg. On the wall upper right are 
a row of wooden pegs and a piece of 
broken mirror, There are two doors, the 
half door right leads to the road, and the 
door left leads to SAM preTers’ farmhouse. 
Outside this door is an open primitive 
fireplace with a rig made of logs, from 
which hangs a large pot with stew 
steaming inside. 


As the lights dim up, we see two British 
Army officers in the cook house. Their 
hats hang on the pegs along with a belt 
and canteen, Several maps on a batten 
are on the table with ruler, divider and 
a pencil. Seated above the table is Masor 
CLOvE, a veteran who wears a patch over 
one eye. He is a heavy, stolid, dogged 
professional British soldier who doesn’t 
much care who the enemy is or what 
the war is about. The other is a hand- 
some, engaging, young dandy, a lieu- 
tenant named LORD FREDERICK BECKENHAM. 
clove is paying strict attention to his 
work. FREDERICK is not. He is standing 
behind cLove with one foot on the bench. 
The Orderly stands guard right; the 
Sentry left. rrepericx looks about the 
cook house sniffing with distaste. 


FREDERICK: 
stinks. 


cLove: (Brusquely.) All billets stink. 


I say, Major—this place 


FREDERICK: But precisely what species of 
stink is this one? 

ctove: It’s what the Americans call 
“pemmican”—stewing in that pot out 
there for the General's dinner. 
FREDERICK: Pemmican? What, in God's 
name, is that? 
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The house curtain rises revealing the 
show curtain with a large map of 
Manhattan Island and surrounding area, 
circa 1776. Arrows projected on the map 
(blue for the Continental Army, red for 
the British) show the approximate po- 
sitions of General Putnam’s Army in 
the southern tip of the island, near what 
is now known as the Battery, and Gen- 
eral Washington’s Army to the North 
in Harlem Heights. The British Army 
is shown across the East River in 
Brooklyn. 


The lights dim out. 


cLtove: Dried beef, they say. I say it’s 
horsemeat—or, at best, goat. 


FREDERICK: Is that all they have in the 
way of food in this barbarous country? 


clove: Oh, they have cows and sheep 
and pigs. But when the word spreads 
through the countryside that we are 
about to arrive, they bury all the sides 
of beef or smoked hams or legs of mut- 
ton and subsist on—pemmican—until we 
have departed. You'll find it’s the same 
in all wars—the natives are uncoopera- 
tive... . And now, Lord Frederick, if 
you will have the goodness to concen- 
trate on these maps. The General has 
ordered us to provide him with a plan. 
(He points to a map.) We are presently 
here, in the northern reaches of this 
area, called Brooklyn. Across the river 
is Kip’s Bay, on the island of Manhattan. 


FREDERICK: I don’t understand it. 


cLove: You don’t understand what? 
Didn’t they teach you at Aldershot how 
to read maps? 


FREDERICK: I mean, they’re Englishmen, 
aren’t they? 


ctove: Who are? What are you talking 
about? 


FREDERICK: These people we're supposed 
to be fighting. 


cLove: Some of them are English—some 
of them Dutch—Irish—French——But 
they’re all Americans. 


FREDERICK: Why are they so blatantly 
antagonistic to us—not to say downright 
discourteous? Haven’t they ever heard 
of hospitality? Oh, I know, they’re re- 
sentful about something—taxes, or some 
such nuisance—and when the people are 
resentful, they want to have it out with 
the authorities, in the good old British 
way. But—it’s one thing to have a 
whack at an officer of the law, and quite 
another thing to serve him such muck 
as this when he’s a guest in your house. 


cLove: Please sit down, Lieutenant, and 
attend to the business in hand. Now, as 
I said, here is Kip’s Bay, and here, near 
the center of the island, are the Heights 
of Inklenberg, now held by General 
Putnam and the remnants of his force. 


If we move with sufficient celerity, we 
shall cut him off from any hope of ef- 
fecting juncture with General Wash- 
ington, who is up here, at the northern 
end of the island, on Harlem Heights. 


FREDERICK: How do we know that Gen- 
eral Putnam is here and General Wash- 
ington is there? 


cLove: We know it from our Intelligence! 


FREDERICK: And how do we know that 
our Intelligence is any less thick-witted 
than usual? 


(SAM PIETERS comes in carrying logs. He 
is a grim-visaged Brooklyn farmer.) 


cove: And what do you want? 


saM: Pardon me, my lord, but I came to 
feed the fire and stir the pot. 


ctove: Then feed it, and stir it, and be 
damned to you. 


sam: Thank you, sir. (He lifts the pot 
and slowly throws some logs onto the 
fire below.) 


FREDERICK: You know, Clove—I have no 
confidence in maps. I mean, I learned 
that inches here turn out to be miles 
when you have to cover them on foot. 
How far is it, actually, from Kip’s Bay 
to—what’s its name? 


ctove: Two hours march, if we move 
quickly. 


FREDERICK: Two hours. I think I can just 
about make it, if there’s not too much 
equipment to carry. 


cLove: (Undertone to FREDERICK.) Be 
quiet! (sam is now stirring the stew. 
cLove barks at sam.) It makes no dif- 
ference how much you stir that mess— 
it will still taste as awful. Be off with 
you! 

sam: Thank you, sir. (He goes out.) 


cove: You can’t trust the loyalty of any 
of these wretched colonials. Inklenberg 
Heights—Putnam’s Headquarters. I say 
we should detach only a small force to 
handle Putnam, while General Howe 
with the main army moves north to 
chase Washington up to Spuyten Duyvil. 


FREDERICK: To where? 


cLove: (Pointing to the map.) Spuyten 
Duyvil—here it is— here, on the Harlem 
River. The Navy will blast that bridge, 
and when Washington has his back up 
against the river, we can destroy him. 


FREDERICK: Spuyten Duyvil! Why do we 
have to contend with such outlandish 
names? ... the Heights of Inklenberg 
—Spuyten Duyvil—Canarsie!? 

cLove: Now, really, my boy! (He studies 
the map.) My God, it is! 


FREDERICK: My God, what a dreary 
country! Why did Drake and Frobisher 
and all those chaps have to go pushinc 
their noses into new continents? 


cLove: The maps, Lord Frederick! 





FREDERICK: Why don’t we give these silly 
people their independence, if that’s what 
they’re shouting for? Why can’t we all 
go home and leave them to their—their 
—what’s it called—? (He gestures to- 
ward the stew.) 


cLove: Pemmican. 
(An ORDERLY comes in.) 


ORDERLY: Gentlemen ...! General Sir 


William Howe! 


(CLOVE comes to attention as FREDERICK 
hastily dons his jacket. The ORDERLY 
quickly goes to his station outside of 
the cook house and falls in line at 
attention with CORPORAL MULLET and 
SERGEANT GALWAY who have entered 
from right. They present arms as GEN- 
ERAL SIR WILLIAM HOWE enters, fol- 
lowed by his batman HAWLEY. HOWE, 
the younger son of a Viscount, had 
dutifully gone into the army and dis- 
played such brilliance and bravery, 
particularly in the battle of the plains 
of Abraham at Quebec, that he be- 
came a general at the age of 33. He 
was a warm friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in London in the pre-revolution 
years and he shared Franklin’s politi- 
cal views in respect to the need for 
conciliating the American colonies. In 
addition to his miliitary career he was 
also, for a time, a member of Parlia- 
ment. As HOWE enters the cook house 
HAWLEY, GALWAY and MULLET exit and 
the ORDLEY resumes his sentry duty.) 


cLove: General, sir. 
FREDERICK: Sir William. 


HOWE: Major Clove—Freddie, my boy 
——(He sniffs.) 


FREDERICK: It is something called pem- 
mican, sir. 


HOWE: I am acquainted with pemmican. 
(He takes his lace handkerchief from 
his sleeve and extends it to HAWLEY who 
takes bottle of scent from his pouch and 
sprinkles some on the handkerchief. 
HOWE looks around the cook house.) 
Damn it all, Clove—is this the best we 
can do in the way of quarters? 


cLove: I'm afraid so, sir. 


HOWE: When I was riding past Brooklyn 
village I saw two or three rather decent 
looking houses. 


cLove: I know, sir. They’ve been com- 
mandeered by the Navy. 


HOWE: Naturally! The Navy got here 
first... . Oh, well—(He sits on stool 
above table. HAWLEY removes his boots 
and puts on slippers.) one must accept 
the rigors of a soldier’s life, and the de- 
grading inconveniences, and the infinite, 
immeasurable boredom. Remember that, 
Freddie, as you plod your way through 
your dreary career. 

FREDERICK: Yes, sir. 


HOWE: Heard from your father? 
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FREDERICK: Not yet, sir. 


Howe: No doubt you will, when the 
grouse shooting ends. (HAWLEY finishes 
HOWE’s boots. Howe hands him his 
sword, gloves and hat.) Thank you, 
Hawley. (He looks at the map.) Kip’s 
Bay—the Heights of Inklenberg—— 


(HAWLEY goes off with Howe's gear, 
leaving boots outside the cook house.) 


cLove: (Pointing to the map.) It is my 
appraisal of the situation that General 
Putnam has established his headquart- 
ers about here—— 


HOWE: I know where Putnam is. (CLOVE 
shuts up. HOWE studies the map closely.) 
Hmmm—— (He talks to himself.) Gen- 
eral Washington will be under point 
blank fire from three ships of the line 
—poor chap... . 

(HAWLEY re-enters and sits outside 

cook house, polishing nowe’s boots.) 
Harlem River narrow—but swift current 
here—awkward for small boats. 

(The ORDERLY comes in.) 
orperRLy: General, sir. 
Howe: (Still studying the map.) What 
is it? 
orpeRLY: The Hessians, sir. 
Howe: (Calmly.) Troop them in. (The 
ORDERLY goes. HOWE appears annoyed, To 
FREDERICK.) When you write home, 
Freddie, I'll thank you not to under- 
score the fact that we are using German 
mercenaries, employed by His Teutonic 
Majesty to shoot down Englishmen. 


HOWE: 


Your father’s hunting friends in Lei- 
cestershire might not consider this quite 
sporting. 


(A HESSIAN comes into cook house. 
He is rigid, faceless.) 


HESSIAN: (Clicks heels.) General Graf 
von Donop! 


(HOWE rises as VON DONOP strides in. 
ponop is older than HOWE, more pow- 
erful physically, and considerably less 
attractive. He speaks with a German 
accent and with controlled precision. 
The HESSIAN is always at attention, 
mimicking every salute and heel click 
of VON DONOP.) 


Howe: My dear General Graf von 
Donop. Do sit down. 


ponop: (Bowing slightly, stiffly.) Gen- 
eral Sir William Howe. 


HOWE: (To FREDERICK.) Lieutenant—will 
you have the kindness to ask Hawley to 
fetch a bottle of Madeira? 


FREDERICK: Yes, sir. (He goes off and 
speaks to HAWLEY.) 


HOWE: It’s rather good Madeira, General. 
My father laid it down in 1738. 


ponop: I have not come to discuss wine, 
General Howe, or to drink it! 
HOwE: Oh? Too bad 


ponop: My troops are ready to cross 
this river and capture this city, what- 
ever it is called. 


HOWE: 
York. 


(Pointing to the map.) New 


General Washington will be under point blank fire from 


three ships of the line — poor chap . . . 
(Daniel Massey, Leo Genn, Nicholas Joy) 
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ponoP: It makes no difference—— 
(FREDERICK and HAWLEY ezit.) 

HOWE: Obviously not. 

ponop: We will take it. 

HOWE: You will? 


ponop: (Shrugs.) It is a task for chil- 
dren ... But—are we provided with 
boats sufficient for coming across the 
river? 

HOWE: I believe we have transport ade- 
quate for all of our forces, including 
even the English troops, as well as your 
valiant Hessians. I shall soon have con- 
firmation of this. But General von 
Donop, in the meantime—— 


ponor: (Vehemently.) There is no 
“meantime!” If there are boats too few 
for your English, we Gerinans will go 
and attack! We will crush this Putnam 
force and then—— 


Howe: (Irked.) I don’t doubt you can 
do it, my dear Graf von Donop. The 
Putnam “force,” as you most flatteringly 
describe it, is a decimated rabble. You 
are aware that, in the battle of Brook- 
lyn Heights, the American casualties 
amounted to some 1,400 men. We cap- 
tured two of their generals. 


ponop: But that was yesterday. 


HOWE: Today we outnumber them by 
a margin of at least six to one. In fire- 
power, the margin is even greater in 
view of the number of cannon they had 
to leave behind on Long Island. What 
possible excuse is there for alarm? 


ponor: There is no excuse also for 
dawdling, luxuriating—— 


Howe: Did you hear that, Clove? Lux- 
uriating! (He laughs and von poNnop 
rises, indignantly. Howe also rises.) For- 
give me, von Donop—my mirth was not 
at you, but rather at the quaintness of 
my surroundings. Look about you. 


ponor: I withdraw the luxury. But— 
dawdling? Yes! While Putnam joins 
Washington and they reform their army. 
HOWE: Putnam is five miles apart from 
Washington. He hasn’t been able to re- 
form his own scattered command. 
ponor: You know this? 


Howe: There are many so-called Amer- 
icans who have not forgotten they are 
Englishmen. They keep us informed. 


(HAWLEY comes in with a bottle of 
Madeira and some pewter cups on a 
tray.) 


Ah! Here is at least one drop of civilized 
sustenance in a barren land. I recom- 
mend it, von Donop, in the strongest 
terms. You will find that it induces an 
illusion of relaxation. 


ponop: I thank you, no. 


Howe: As you wish. (He takes the glass 
HAWLEY had filled for DoNOoP. HAWLEY 
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puts tray on keg, exits cook house and 
resumes polishing boots.) 


ponop: (Rising.) So—you will provide 
the boats immediately? 


HOWE: I shall provide the boats at the 
precise moment when I consider it ap- 
propriate to do so. Not before then, 
General. 


ponop: (Angrily.) You will allow the 
Americans to escape, and that can lose 
for you the war. 


HOWE: There are more ways than one 
to lose a war. 


ponop: Yes—and you Englishmen know 
all of them! 


cLove: Really, sir——! I feel that I must 
resent these excessive demands on your 
good nature... 


Howe: Never mind it, Clove! General 
Graf von Donop is a professional soldier, 
as you are, and as, I hope, am I. What- 
ever our rank, when we have strong 
feelings about the conduct or miscon- 
duct of a campaign, it is our duty to 
express our views with candor and, of 
course, with seemly discretion. General 
von Donop has expressed his views with 
candor. And I have taken due note of 
them. 


(FREDERICK returns.) 


ponop: General Howe is quite correct. 
I had no intention to insult your Britiish 
patriotism. For me—patriotism is (He 
gropes for the word, and turns to HOWE.) 
what is it that your servants throw out? 


HOwE: Garbage? 
ponoPr: No—not garbage. 
FREDERICK: Rubbish? 


ponoP: Rubbish! That is it! Exactly! 
Patriotism should have no place in the 
conduct of war. And no more does your 
English conception of what you call 
“sportsmanship.” You say you are a 
professional, General. I concede that. 
(He bows slightly, so do Howe and the 
HESSIAN.) But you also never forget 
that you are a gentleman. That is a mis- 
take. I am sure you will comprehend 
my meaning? 

HOWE: Fully. 


ponop: I am a member of the nobility. 
I am well educated, as you may see. But 
I am fortunately not a gentleman, ex- 
cept in the presence of ladies, I fight on 
the side that pays me, and it is a matter 
of professional pride that I want that 
side to win. I give you example—I have 
fought on the side of the Prussian King 
Frederick der Grosse in one war—and, 
in another war, I have fought against 
him. I suppose you English gentlemen 
consider that contemptible? 


HOWE: Not at all. I think it’s a splendid 


thing to keep an open mind. But—if 
you'll allow me—I had remarked that 


there are more than one way to lose 
a war. And one of them is by headstrong 
impetuosity. 


ponop: (Angry.) Not when pursuing a 
beaten enemy. 


HOWE: Have you studied the habits of 
the East River, which separates us from 
Manhattan Island? 


ponop: I have looked at it. The current 


seems sluggish. 


HOWE: And does it always flow in the 
same direction? 


ponop: All rivers flow in one direction! 


HOWE: Not this one—because it is not 
a river—it is an estuary—subject to the 
massive movement of the tides. You see, 
my dear von Donop, you Germans are 
shrewd tactitians and dogged fighters 
when you have plenty of land—the 
continent of Europe—on which to man- 
euver, We English are perhaps more at 
home where we confront a body of 
water. So I beg you to accept my judg- 
ment as to the most propitious moment 
for embarking our large force. 


(He has risen. ROBERT MURRAY has en- 
tered right and stands talking to 
ORDERLY.) 


ponop: I am under your orders. 


HOWE: Then we are agreed! I beg to 
wish you a very good evening, and do 
please feed your troops as best you may. 
I recommend this pemmican. 


ponoP: Thank you. Good evening, Gen- 
eral Sir William Howe. (He and HESSIAN 
officer click heels, salute, turn together 
and exit right. Howe laughs and sits 
down on edge of table.) 


cove: Permit me to ask, sir—is there 
no limit to your patience? How could 
you sit there and accept such insulting 
talk from an insubordinate—— 


HOWE: Spare your righteous indignation, 
Clove. Being a mercenary, hired by the 
King, von Donop is to an extent inde- 
pendent of the normal chair of com- 
mand. And his views are quite sound, 
militarily, After all, he could hardly be 
expected to understand the political 
implications. 

cLove: Sir? 


HOWE: Clove, imagine yourself the aver- 
age man in the street in England. How 
would you feel if you heard that British 
colonials in America, fighting for our 
ancient British concepts of freedom and 
justice had been defeated and subdued 
by mercenary soldiers from Germany? 
Of course, we all realize that General 
von Donop would like to settle this war 
singlehanded. That added glory would 
put up the price of the Hessians in the 
next war, when we might be bidding 
for their services against the French. 


(The ORDERLY comes in.) 





orDERLY: There’s a civilian here, sir—by 
name of Murray. Says he has an ap- 
pointment. 


ctove: Shall I dispose of him? 


HOWE: No! He’s one of our friends. He’s 
in the shipping trade and has done good 
work in moving our supplies. Bring 
him in, Orderly. (The onperty goes out 
right. Howe drinks the wine.) My God, 
this Madeira is good. How it stands the 
rigors of an Atlantic crossing, I do not 
know——Ah, good evening, Mr. Murray. 


(He rises as ROBERT MURRAY comes in. 
MURRAY is a Quaker businessman, a 
solid citizen, with a Scottish burr in 
his accent.) 
murRAY: General Howe, good evening 
to you. (He shakes hands with the other 
two officers, whom HOwE doesn’t bother 
to introduce.) Gentlemen. 


HOWE: Sit down, Mr. Murray. Will you 
have a glass of wine? 


murRRAY: No, thank you, General. I shall 
not take up your time. I have nothing 
but good to report. The boats are laid 
on. 


HOWE: I know. I have inspected them— 
and counted them. 


murRAY: And—I have received word 
that two packets, the Termagant and the 
Pleiades, have passed Sandy Hook and 
are proceeding to Whitehall Slip on 
Manhattan Island where their cargoes 
will be unloaded, They carry guns and 
gunpowder and all manner of supplies 
for the replenishment of your army. 


HOWE: Good news, indeed, Mr. Murray. 
The contents of those ships are vital, 
and urgently needed in our coming 
campaign. 

murRRAY: And, incidentally, the Pleiades 


carries a large supply of the best wine 
for your own stock, sir. 


HOWE: That is good news, Mr. Murray. 
I congratulate you on your enterprise. 
My wine is all but exhausted. I was 
afraid I might have to resort to your 
native product, which, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, is . . 


muRRAY: I know what you mean, sir. 
When you reach Manhattan Island, 
which I take it will be shortly, pray 
feel free to use my house as your own 
personal headquarters. I promise you 
the warmest of welcomes. (He points to 
the map.) My house is here, on the 
Heights of Inklenberg. I'm afraid we 
cannot provide you with much in the 
way of elegance, but we have meat and 
we have game and we have a few wines 
of France that I am prepared to back 
against the best. And Mrs. Murray and 
I would be proud to prove to you, and 
to His Majesty, that this colony of New 
York is not rebellious and not entirely 
uncivilized. And now, sir, by your leave 
... (He extends his hand.) 
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wowe: (Shaking hands.) Thank you, 
Mr. Murray. I shall not forget your 
courteous invitation. And my compli- 
ments to your wife. 


muRRAY: Good night to you, General 
Howe—gentlemen—( He shakes hands 
with both officers and starts to leave 
then turns.) and, may I say, “God Save 
the King!” (At those words Howe, who 
had turned back to his maps, turns and 
gestures with his right hand, only to 
find it grasped again by murray who 
shakes it once more. They all watch 
him exit and shake hands with the 
Sentry and give him a tip.) 


ciove: Do you trust this man, sir? 
HOWE: I am satisfied that he is a patriot. 
ctove: But on our side—or on theirs? 


HOWE: There you have it, Clove. You 
may prove to be brighter than I have 
previously suspected. 

cLtove: Thank you, sir. 

HOWE: What is your impression, Freddie? 
FREDERICK: I am inclined, sir, to agree 
with my colleague, Major Clove. To the 
extent, sir, that I should be hesitant to 
partake of his hospitality—I mean, sir, 
mean the meat, the game, the French 
wine, and all that. I should be fearful, 
sir, that any or all of them might be 
poisoned. 

Howe: You doubt his loyalty? 


FREDERICK: I consider it my duty to do 
so, sir. 


cove: I have advised Lieutenant Lord 
Frederick Beckenham to doubt the loy- 
alty of all of these Americans. 


HOWE: You are quite right. They are a 
dangerous lot, with inherited criminal 
instincts and an undeniable gift for 
homicide. And—worse—they are fuzzy- 
minded idealists. They believe in things. 
Have you read their Declaration of In- 
dependence, which they proclaimed in 
July? 

ciove: I've heard of it, sir, but I haven't 
bothered to look at the seditious docu- 
ment. 


Howe: You should have a look at it. 
It might give you a clearer idea of what 
we have to contend with. They hold 
certain truths to be self-evident. Truths! 
What is truth? “To thine own self be 
true.” But what is thine own self, 
Clove? Or what is thine own self, 
Frederick? 


FREDERICK: I am not sure, General Howe. 
I have only just joined the army. 


Howe: That is right, my boy. You still 
are damp with the dew of St. James's 
Park. We shall start the embarkation 
at 11, ante meridian. That will coincide 
with the planned naval operations. Our 
main landings are here, and here, and 
here. I shall establish my headquarters 
on the Heights of Inklenberg after noon. 


cLove: Shall I convey the orders, sir? 


Howe: No! I shall convey the orders 
myself after I have put something into 
this shrunken stomach. Tell the farmer, 
our host, that he may serve that slop 
to us now. 


ciove: Yes, sir. (He goes out L) 


Howe: (Looking at map.) ... the 
Heights of Inklenberg. . . . You know, 
Freddie, I should be very much sur- 
prised if Mr. Murray attempted to poi- 
son us, Of course, you will taste every- 
thing first. 


FREDERICK: Oh, yes, sir—naturally. 


Howe: You needn't worry. Mr. Murray’s 
highest loyalty is to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and we are the defenders of that. 
.. . It might be quite an agreeable in- 
terlude on this island. I'm told that his 
wife is quite a bit younger than he. 


FREDERICK: Really? 


Howe: So perhaps there may be some 
entertainment for you (CLOVE comes in 
with SAM PreTers, who starts ladling the 
stew into pewter bowls at the fire.) Sit 
down, gentlemen. (They sit.) I know 
that at this point I am expected to say 
Grace—but I don’t think I could mutter 
it without sufficiently reverent convic- 
tion. (Ppreters drops the spoons before 
Howe, To preters.) Thank you. (HOWE 
begins to eat, not concealing his dis- 
taste. He looks at ciove, who, following 
protocol, begins to eat quickly and me- 
chanically. preTers is now standing out- 
side the door watching them gleefully. 
Howe looks at FriepERICK who picks up 
his spoon with great determination, but 
gags on the first mouthful. This causes 
PIETERS to laugh audibly; Howe looks at 
him and he runs off laughing. As HOWE 
hands his scented handkerchief to rRED- 
erick, the lights dim out. Immediately 
we hear on all the house speakers the 
bombardment of Kip’s Bay. The lights 
dim up on the Show Drop showing the 
position of the Continental Armies in 
their previous locations, and the British 
Army crossing the East River and land- 
ing at Kip’s Bay. The lights dim out.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 2 


The Robert Murray House on the 
Height of Inklenberg, Manhattan Island. 
We see the house and the surrounding 
grounds, Down right is the front gate 
with a path leading to the front porch 
of the house, and another path leading 
below the house to a small cookhouse 
left. Below the cookhouse is a gate lead- 
ing into the garden. We see the trees 
and shrubs around the house, There is 
one small garden bench down left. The 
view upper right is toward the lower 
tip of Manhattan Island, where the city 
was then located. We see houses and 
piers and many ships. Upper left we sze 
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rolling hills, and beyond, the Hudson 
River and the Palisades of New Jersey. 
The house is Georgian in style, two 
stories with a dormer window visible 
on the second floor. Mainly we see the 
living room tastefully furnished with the 
best imported furniture from Europe. 
Upper center are double doors leading 
to a hall; right leading to the front door 
and the porch, left leading to the up- 
stairs, the rest of the main floor, and to 
the back door and the path to the cook- 
house. There are windows, matching, 
left and right with window seat pads. 
Above the left window is a fireplace and 
above that a door into MR. MURRAY'S 
study. The furniture arrangement is 
symmetrical. There is a rug in the cen- 
ter. Left and right of the double doors 
are straight-back chairs, armchairs 
above and below the fireplace with a 
small table between. The sofa is down 
center with a drop leaf table above it 
and small pie-crust tables on either 
side, Below the right window are a desk 
and a large stool. Above the right win- 
dow is a small console table. There is 
a hanging bell-cord to the left of the 
double doors. On the desk are quills, 
ink, sand, a half-finished letter, and 
some books. On the table above the 
sofa are a bowl of flowers and a tray 
with three glasses and a pitcher of 
barley water. A book by Voltaire is on 
the small table left of the sofa. 


As the lights dim up, MARY MURRAY is 
seated at her desk writing letters. MaRY 
is obviously much younger than ROBERT, 
attractive, charming and intelligent. 
Outside, two Continental soldiers, one 
wounded, appear and move past the 
right window on their way below the 
house to the garden gate left. MARY sees 
them and crosses to the window and 


calls across the passage to the cook- 
house 


MARY: Amelie! (AMELIE appears just as 
the two Continental soldiers approach 
the area. aMELIE is a formidable Negress 
from Martinique, who speaks with a 
heavy French accent. She is calm, but 
domineering. MARY makes a meaningful 
gesture toward the soldiers. AMELIE nods 
in understanding and invites the sol- 
diers to sit on the bench. JoHN comes 
forward and tends the wounded as 
AMELIE goes to the cookhouse, re- 
appearing with water, bread and fresh 
bandages. From behind the house and 
around the front another Continental 
soldier appears. He is damp and di- 
sheveled and somewhat breathless. He 
runs around to the front door of the 
house and knocks. As he appears MARY 
sees him and goes quickly to the front 
door arriving there when he does. He 
knocks; she opens the door, he pre- 
cedes her into the room where he stands 
nervously awaiting her. MARY comes in, 
pours him a glass of barley water, which 
he drinks.) 
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THE MESSENGER: Are you Mrs. Murray? 
MARY: I am. 

THE MESSENGER: Mrs. Robert Murray? 
MARY: Yes. 


THE MESSENGER: I have a message for 
Mrs. Murray from General Israel Put- 
nam. (He seems about to continue, but 
MARY silences him with a gesture.) 


maRY: Wait outside! (He goes outside 
and proceeds to the front gate area. 
MARY opens the door of MR. MURRAY'S 
study, looks in and then quickly makes 
her way to the waiting MESSENGER.) 
What is the message? (The MESSENGER 
reaches into his tunic and takes out a 
long narrow folded piece of rice paper 
sealed with wax. MARY breaks the seal 
and reads the message. She refolds the 
paper and looks at the MESSENGER 
squarely.) Thank you. 


THE MESSENGER: Is that all? 
maARY: Is there any news? 


THE MESSENGER: The position is desper- 
ate. The supply lines are cut off; and 
if the British cross the East River, in 
time, our whole army will be broken in 
two. We won't be able to move north 
to Harlem to join up with General 
Washington. 


maRY: So the present prospect is none 
too bright? 


THE MESSENGER: I’m afraid it isn’t—if 


they move fast enough, as they did 
before. 


mary: Tell General Putnam that you 
have delivered the message to Mrs 
Murray. 


THE MESSENGER: Yes, ma’am, (He salutes 
her and starts off. She touches his arm 


He stops and looks at her. mary takes 
his hand.) 


mary: God be with you. (THE MESSENGER 
runs off. MARY returns to the living 
room, goes to her desk and standing 
there, reads the message again. Sud- 
denly the study door is opened and 


MARY: 
(Jan Sterling 


MR. MURRAY appears carrying a travel- 
ing bag. MARY turns swiftly. The mes- 
sage is still in her hands; she glances 
at it, folds it over again and puts it up 
the sleeve of her dress.) 


MURRAY: (Puts bag on table above sofa, 
opens it and arranges papers.) I've or- 
dered the carriage. 


mary: Where are you off to now? 


MUERAY: I’m driving down to the Bat- 
tery and then I’m going across to Staten 
Island. . Last night I talked with 
General Howe on Long Island. 


MARY: I suppose he’s happy about his 
victory. 


MURRAY: If you ask me, Mary, he’s not 
happy enough. There’s a certain lack of 
enthusiasm in that man that I find 
somehow disturbing. (DAISY, a saucy, 
tiny Negro maid, who has come from 
cookhouse, enters with packet of food 
and gives it to murRAy.) Thank you, 
Daisy. (DAISY curtsies and exits and 
crosses back to cookhouse.) However, 
he’s the commander-in-chief—and he 
needs supplies, and it’s for me to see to 
it that he gets them. And, by the way, 
we may be having General Howe and 
his staff as our guests when he crosses 
to Manhattan. 


mary. And when will that be? 
muRRAY: Soon, I trust. If they don’t stir 
their stumps, Putnam will escape them. 


MARY: 
house? 


Will they have to stay in the 


MURRAY: Oh—they won't be h>re for 
more than a meal, at most, while Howe’s 
army is disposing of Putnam. Then 
they'll march north to catch Washing- 
ton, But—I must caution you, Mary, not 
a word of this to the servants—or to 
anyone else—even your sister. We can’t 
be sure where anyone’s sympathies may 
lie. So—we have to mistrust everyone— 
even the members of our own family. 
We have to look with suspicion on each 
other! 


Must | look with suspicion on you, Robert — and you on me? 


oseph Holland) 





maRY: Must I look with suspicion on 
you, Robert—and you on me? 


murRRAY: That is the tragic part of it, 
Mary. But—I’m not unduly concerned 
about you, my dear. That is not among 
the reasons for my loss of sleep these 
days. I know you are the most loyal as 
you are the most faithful of wives. (She 
gives him a look in which there is a 
suspicion of resentment.) And, thank 
God, it won't be for long. (suSAN LIND- 
LEY enters left from garden, crosses to 
house. She is a lovely young girl, about 
twenty-two years old.) If General Howe 
moves fast enough against Washington’s 
army—he’ll destroy the Yankee rebels 
—and this sorry revolution will be 
ended, and we can all resume our nor- 
mal status as loyal, God-fearing sub- 
jects of the Crown. (SUSAN enters.) 
Good morning, Susan, 

susan: Good morning, Robert. 

munray: (Looking at her, closely.) What 
the matter with you, my girl? You're 
red-eyed. Have you been crying? (She 
is silent.) Why, you have been crying! 
What’s wrong with you? 

susan: We should all be crying—with 
the war all about us. 

murRRAY: It will soon be over, my dear. 
Good-bye, Mary. 

mary: When will you be back? 
murRRAY: This evening, I expect. Good- 
bye, Susan. All of this is not nearly so 
serious as it seems. (He exits and goes 
out front gate.) 


mary: (To susan.) What is it? 


SUSAN: Mary, could I ask you a very 
difficult question? 

mary: Of course. 

susan: Is your husband a traitor? 
mary: A traitor to what? 

susan: To our country! The servants 
are whispering that he’s dealing with 
the English—that he’s conspiring against 
the Continental Army. Is he loyal—or 
disloyal? I have to know the truth 
about this. 

mary: Mr. Murray is a practical man. 
susan: And you? 

MARY: —a practical woman, like most 
women. My husband and I hold sepa- 
rate—and private—views on many sub- 
jects. He, for example, is a firm believer 


in the superiority of the male sex and 
yet—— 
(Shots are heard—not many of them 


—from a distance. patsy rushes in 
from the cook house.) 


patsy: Mrs. Murray!—Mrs. Murray! 
mary: Yes, Daisy—what is it? 

paisy: John, the gardner—John says—— 
mary: What does John say? 
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patsy: The red-coats are here! They 
crossed the East River this morning and 
they’re still crossing and they’re shoot- 
ing out there. 


mary: Are there many of them—the 
red-coats? 


parsy: Hundreds, thousands—that’s what 
John says. 


mary: Tell the cook that we may have 
to prepare for guests. 


susan: Guests?! 


mary: And—for heaven’s sake, Daisy— 
calm down! 


palsy: Yes, ma’am. (She exits, MARY sits 
at her desk.) 


susan: What guests? (Mary writes, fin- 
ishing off her letter.) Would you receive 
the hateful British in this house? 


mary: If General Howe wants to stop 
in for a glass of Holland's gin, I am sure 
he is welcome to it. (She signs her name 
with a flourish, and looks about the 
desk.) Where is that sealing wax? (The 
shouts have stopped.) I suppose that, 
as usual, Mr. Murray has it all hoarded 
in his study. There are certain ancient 
laws of hospitality, Susan, that apply 
even in the senseless chaos of war. 
There are also certain primitive laws of 
self-protection, and if you keep your 
senses open, little sister, you may ob- 
serve that cannon and muskets and gun 
powder are not the only weapons of 
war. 


(She exits into the study. susan looks 
out the window. From the corner of 
the house patsy appears, frightened; 
she runs down around the house. At 
the same time GALWAY appears. He 
carries his musket at alert. As he 
crosses down followed by FREDERICK, 
he backs into patsy. She screams and 
runs around the house to the cook- 
house, On the face to face encounter, 
GALWAY gasps, startled. cALway and 
FREDERICK continue around to the 
porch. susan, who has seen their ap- 
proach, crosses to the window. Frrep- 
ERICK salutes her.) 


FREDERICK: (Through the window.) For- 
give me, ma’am, but is this the house of 
Mr. Robert Murray? 


SUSAN: It is. 


FREDERICK: Do I have the honor of ad- 
dressing Mr. Murray’s wife, or perhaps 
his daughter? 


susAN: I am Mrs. Murray’s sister. 


FREDERICK: If I may say so, it is an un- 
utterable joy to lock again into a civil- 
ized house. It is like an echo of home. 


susan: What do you want? If you are 
searching for American soldiers, there 
are none here. 


FREDERICK: I am not searching for sol- 
diers. God forbid! I am sick of the sight 


of soldiers! Mr. Murray invited General 
Howe to be his guest .. . (SUSAN ac- 
cepts that as confirmation of her sus- 
picions.) Is Mr. Murray at home? 


SUSAN: He is not! 


FREDERICK: I’m afraid I detect a certain 
note of hostility. But that is quite un- 
derstandable, under the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. May I come in? 


(SUSAN goes quickly to the door to 
the study.) 


GALWAY: (To Frepericx.) We don’t have 
to ask, sir. We just walk in. 


rreDeRICK: Certainly not, Orderly. We 
are in the presence of the gentry. 


(MARY comes out of the study to the 
window.) 


mary: Ah, good morning! We were ex- 
pecting you! Are you General Howe? 


(catway laughs. rrepertcx looks at 
him sternly.) 


FREDERICK: Hardly, madam. I’ am an 
humble subaltern—a miserable aide- 
de-camp. 


mary: In any case, do come in. You'll 
find the front door right there. Susan! 
Open the door for the gentlemen. (su- 
SAN gives MARY an angry look, which 
MARY ignores. SUSAN goes out into the 
hall to open the door. FREDERICK comes in 
from the hall, followed by catway, with 
his musket still at the alert, and then 
SUSAN.) I am Mrs. Murray. How do you 
do? 


FREDERICK: Moderately well, thank you, 
ma’am—although I can hardly claim to 
be enjoying these events in which we 
are presently engaged. I am Lieutenant 
the Lord Frederick Beckenham, which 
sounds formidable, but I cannot help it, 
as I was born with the encumbrance. 
I am instructed to present to you the 
compliments of General Sir William 
Howe and to say that, having landed at 
Kip’s Bay this morning, he would im- 
pose briefly upon your hospitality if it 
is not too inconvenient. 


mary: Far from it, Lieutenant. Mr. 
Murray and I consider it an honor. 


FREDERICK: Thank you, ma’am. (He turns 
to GALWAY who is holding his gun so 
that it points at susan.) Do you have to 
carry that musket always at the alert? 
It’s insulting. 


GALway: (Grounding the musket.) Sorry, 
sir. 

FREDERICK: (To MARY.) Then, madam, 
you would not be averse to receiving 
a call from the Commander in Chief of 
His Majesty’s forces? 

mary: I should welcome the intrusion. 


FREDERICK: (To GALWAY.) Convey the 
message to the General that he will find 
most courteous reception at Mr. Mur- 
ray’s house. 
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GALWAY: Right, sir. (He exits out front 
door and round house.) 


MARY: Do sit down, Lieutenant, 
rreverick: Thank you. 


mary: You must be tired after your 
long journey from the Brooklyn shore. 


FREDERICK: I thought I was in rather 
good physical condition, but a few days 
of soldiering persuades one that one is 
an old crock. 


mary: You've had only a few days of 
it? 

FREDERICK: Yes, I'm afraid I arrived out 
here only last Thursday. I landed on 
Staten Island. Then we crossed to Long 
Island, where we fought a battle which 
for some reason that I couldn’t explain, 
we managed to win. I believe something 
was said about an “encircling move- 
ment.” Then, this morning, we came 
over here, to Manhattan Island. I must 
confess, I've begun to wonder—isn’t 
there such a thing as a mainland on this 
continent? 


mary: Oh, yes—if you keep going far 
enough. You can really go on and on 
indefinitely. 


FREDERICK: I find that a depressing 
thought. (He and mary laugh. He looks 
at susan, in the background, she is 
grim.) 

MARY: How many of you are there, 


Lieutenant—I mean, how many for 
lunch? 


FREDERICK: Oh—only the General and 
his personal aides, Major Clove and 
your humble servant. 


maRY: Perhaps I had better give orders. 
Susan—you will keep the Lieutenant 
amused. (She gives susAN an admonish- 
ing look and goes out and off to cook 
house, SUSAN rises and advances slowly 
to do her duty. rrepertcx has stood up 
again.) 


SUSAN: Pray be seated. 


FREDERICK: Would you, pray, be seated 
first? (SUSAN sits in the armchair. FRED- 
ERICK sits on sofa. After an awkward 
pause.) It’s a lovely day—but I find it 
quite warm. Is it always as warm as 
this in America? 


susAN: It varies. Sometimes it is ex- 
tremely hot—sometimes extremely cold. 


FREDERICK: I see. Are you a native? (He 
regrets that word.) I mean, were you 
born here? 


susAN: I was born in Connecticut— 
Salisbury, Connecticut. 


rreperick: Ah! Salisbury! There’s a 
name one can cope with. Does your 
family still live there? 


susAN: Really, sir—couldn’t such ques- 
tioning of a chance acquaintance—might 
it not be considered an impertinence? 
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FREDERICK: I suppose it might. But—I’m 
a rude, blunt fellow—a younger son, 
denied adequate training in the graces 
and amenities. You see—the trouble is 
—I'm keenly interested in people, par- 
ticularly if they’re young and female 
and delightful to behold. I want to 
know them—I want to treasure them in 
the storehouse of my memories. But if 
I have been rude—Miss—is it Miss 
Murray? 


susAN: My name is Miss Lindley. 
FREDERICK: Miss Susan Lindley. I be- 
lieve your sister addressed you as 
Susan? 

susan: She did. 


FREDERICK: Susan Lindley. A charming 
name. It sounds like the heroine of a 
novel by Samuel Richardson. Are you 
familiar with the writings of Samuel 
Richardson? 

susan: Tolerably. 


FREDERICK: But evidently not a passion- 
ate devotee. I agree with you. My gov- 
erness tried to browbeat me into reading 
his books, but I found them slobbery— 
namby panby—niminy piminy—— 


susan: And I remind you of them? (She 
smiles, slightly, maliciously, in spite of 
herself.) 


FREDERICK: I did not say that! I meant 
only to say that your name suggests a 
certain old - world—er—fragrance—and 
—and good breeding. Dash it all, Miss 
Lindley—I meant it as a compliment! 


susan: (Laughs.) I'm sure you did, 
Lieutenant. And I’m sure you're making 
a valient attempt to keep up a conver- 
sation. But it isn’t really necessary. 


FREDERICK: I realize it hasn’t been com- 
pletely successful, up to now. 


susan: I know that you wish to show 
every respect for my brother-in-law. 
I suppose you have good reason to be 
grateful to him? 


FREDERICK: Quite naturally. I believe he 
has been of service to us. 


susan: No doubt. But you don’t have 
to bother with me... . 


FREDERICK: But I have every wish to 
bother with you! You'll forgive me, 
Miss Lindley, if I seem to be pressing. 
But I’ve been a long time at sea on the 
voyage out. And then—Staten Island— 
Long Island — Manhattan Island — con- 
fusing hostilities. The sight of a young 
lady is refreshing, to the point of in- 
toxication. 


SUSAN: Pray, sir, don’t mistake me for 
a young lady. I mean the species of 
young lady you have always known. 
I am a poor relation—a wretched or- 
phan, if you please—— 


FREDERICK: You sound more and more 
like a novel by Samuel Richardson. 


susAN: (Annoyed.) And—you may as 
well know the truth, Lieutenant—I 
think your King George the Third is 
brutal and heartless and tyrannical and 
—and detestable. 


FREDERICK: Oh, come now—you should 
make allowances for our revered King, 
remembering that he’s a bit touched in 
the head. 


susan: Then why do you come all these 
thousands of miles to fight for him? 


FREDERICK: Now you’re asking embar- 
rassing questions. But— I'll answer you, 
Miss Lindley. I've come here because 
I was jolly well told to do so. 


susan: You have no rebellious spirit in 
you? 


FREDERICK: None whatsoever—except on 
rare occasions when I am crossed by a 
woman. Please bear that in mind! 


(A trumpet is heard.) 
susan: What is that? 
FREDERICK: The General is approaching. 


SUSAN: I shall tell Mrs. Murray. (She 
starts to exit.) 


FREDERICK: (Stops her at doors.) One 
moment! I may have no further oppor- 
tunity to talk to you. We'll be moving 
on soon, I’m afraid. You have taken a 
rather antagonistic attitude toward me, 
and I want you to know that I am not 
incapable of resentment, But—when this 
war is over, in a week or so, I shall re- 
turn to this house and call on you for 
the purpose of showing you my true 
nature—the nature of a vengeful, raven- 
ous beast! 


(As FREDERICK is speaking, GENERAL 
HOWE and his party appear at the 
corner of the house. The party con- 
sists of the ORDERLY, SENTRY, HOWE, 
HAWLEY, GALWAY and MULLETT. CORA 
and a Boy precede the column mim- 
icking their walk and carrying make- 
shift stick-guns; a cmt brings up the 
rear, As they reach the porch, the 
soldiers form a line, also the children; 
HOWE sees FREDERICK in the house.) 


HowE: (Through the window.) Well, 
Lord Frederick—you appear to have 
reconnoitered. 


FREDERICK: (Turning, startled.) Oh— 
General, sir—I'll let you in. (He goes 
out to the hall.) 


HOWE: That will be good of you. 


(SUSAN runs out. HOWE goes around, 
through the front door, and comes in, 
followed by FREDERICK. SUSAN curtsies 
and exits to the cook house. The sol- 
diers disperse to sentry duty where 
they remain rest of act.) 


FREDERICK: It there any news yet, sir? 


HOWE: (Hands hat, sword and gloves to 
FREDERICK who puts them on chair.) It’s 
all excellent. Clinton and the main body 
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are just about across. Then the boats 
go back for the horses and wagons. We 
have Putnam cut off. We've defiinitely 
stolen a march. But—God, I’m weary. 
I suppose it’s permissible to sit down? 


FREDERICK: Of course, sir. Here, sir. (He 
indicates sofa.) 
HOWE: Thoroughly at home, aren’t you? 


You've evidently moved in. Pretty girl, 
that, 


FREDERICK: Most agreeable, sir. 

Howe: Are these people trustworthy? 
FREDERICK: Oh, entirely I should say. 
Although I'm afraid the young lady 
does not particularly like us English. 
HOWE: Who does? She makes no bones 
about it? 

FREDERICK: None, unfortunately. 

Howe: Then we need not fret about her. 
FREDERICK: Where's the estimable Clove? 


HOWE: (Picks up Voltaire book.) I sent 
him to mollify von Donop, who is hav- 
ing one of his tantrums because I kept 
the Hessians back until the last wave 
over. .. . Have you met Mrs. Murray? 


FREDERICK: Yes, sir. She seems most 
hospitable and most civilized. 


HOWE: It is true she’s younger than he 
is? 

FREDERICK: Oh, yes—quite definitely, I 
should say. In fact—one wonders—but 
perhaps I shouldn't say it. 


HOWE: Why not? 


FREDERICK: Oh, well—you know how it 
is, sir. Sometimes one meets a married 
woman and one wonders—well—how did 
this happen? 
(Howe laughs. MARY and SUSAN enter 
from cook house and cross to house.) 


Howe: Is Murray here? 


FREDERICK: No, sir. I gather that he has 
gone to see about the landings of those 
ships. (MARY comes in, followed slowly 
by susan.) Ah, Mrs. Murray—may I 
present General Howe... 


mary: You do honor to our house, 
General, 


Howe: My humble duties to you, ma’am. 
mary: I deeply regret that my husband 


could not be here. He was called away 
on business. 


HOWE: What a shame! 
mary: General—this is my sister, Miss 
Lindley. 

(SUSAN curtsies cooly.) 


Howe: (Bows.) Your servant, Miss 
Lindley. (He turns to mary.) A rare 
beauty runs in your family. 


mary: Well, now—really General, you 
should know that extravagance is sinful. 
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Howe: I’m an old soldier, Mrs. Murray. 
I cannot dissemble. 


mary: An old soldier, perhaps—but, 
also, a young cavalier. (HOwE bows. 
DAISY comes in with a tray on which 
are thick glasses, containing some kind 
of gin drink, and a glass pitcher with 
more of the same. She serves FREDERICK, 
MARY and HOWE, puts tray on sofa table 
and exits.) I'm sorry, General—I can 
offer you no Madeira or Port wine. Our 
supplies are short at the moment. It’s 
the blockade, you know. But perhaps 
this concoction of iced Holland’s Gin 
with a dash of sack might amuse you. 


HOWE: I'm sure I shall find it hilarious! 


FREDERICK: Forgive me, sir. But permit 
me to taste that first. (He attempts to 
whispers this but mary overhears him 
and laughs.) 


mary: Oh, you needn't be alarmed, 
Lieutenant. It’s not lethal Here, Gen- 
eral—we shall swap glasses to prove 
there is no jiggery-pokery afoot. (She 
tries to take his glass and to give him 
hers.) 


HOWE: We shall do nothing of the kind. 
(He drinks and thoughtfully considers 
the taste.) I'll say this for it—it bears 
no resemblance to anything I've ever 
tasted before. Come on, Freddie, my 
boy—drink up! To prove that the sturdy 
old British stomach is ready for any- 
thing! 

mary: (Raising her glass.) I drink to 
the notable victory you have won on 


Long Island, and to your continued 
health. 


FREDERICK: Hear, hear! 


HOWE: Why, that is most kind of you, 
Mrs, Murray. And let that be a lesson 


to you, 
manners. 


Freddie—a lesson in good 


FREDERICK: Madam—my most abject 
apologies. I was trying to perform a 
distasteful duty. 


MARY: But an essential one. You can 


never be too careful among strangers. 
(To nowt.) Do you like it, sir? 


HOWE: (Dubious.) I don’t think I could 
form mature judgement on such short 
acquaintance, What is it called? 


mary: A stone fence. It’s a form of 
aperitif. The idea is that if you can get 
over that stone fence you can eat a 
horse. 

Howe: A horse! Good God, I've been 
eating nothing else for weeks. ... (He 
has another drink—considers it.) Stone 
fence, eh! It’s interesting. It has some- 
thing to say for itself. Just what, I 
don’t know yet. 


MARY: Perhaps it says: “Beware!” 
(cLovE passes the window.) 


FREDERICK: There’s Major Clove, sir. 
Shall I admit him? 


Howe: If Mrs. Murray permits—— 


mary: Of course. Open the front door, 
Susan. (susAN ezits.) I regret, Sir. 
William, that we’re rather short-handed 
as to staff. Our servants drift away in 
wartime, The men go off for military 
service, on one side or the other, and 
the girls go after the men. 


Howe: We are imposing on you griev- 
ously. .. . Well, Clove—what is it? 


cLove: Well, sir—I—my report might be 
considered of a confidential nature. 


Howe: Confidential nonsense! We're 
among friends. And, in any case, what 
difference does it make? 


mary: If you wish us to withdraw—— 
HOWE: No! Speak up, Major. 


cove: General von Donop wants to 
attack without further delay. 


HOWE: Has he selected a route? 


cove: He wants to advance westward, 
along the northern slopes of the Heights 
of Inklenberg. He requests his orders 
to do so. 


HOWE: He requests, does he? And what 
about Clinton? 


cove: General Clinton appears to be 
concerned only with establishing the 
integrity of the supply lines. 


Howe: Good old Clinton! (To mary.) 
Good old British deliberateness! Leave 
nothing to chance—except at the races. 
Assure General Clinton that in my view 
it would be prudent to remain in posi- 
tion until the contents of the Termagant 
and Pleiades reach us. Meanwhile, you 
will take Hawley and fetch me a dozen 
bottles of the 1738. 


ciove: Yes, sir. And what about von 
Donop? 


HOWE: Tell him that his men may for- 
age—anywhere but on Mr. Murray’s 
property. Any depredations on this land 
will be subject to the severest disciplin- 
ary measures. Von Donop will under- 
stand that. But—no attack—until I give 
orders in writing or in person. 


ciove: If I may say so, sir— I believe 
that General von Donop is quite correct 
in his estimate—that the situation ap- 
pears to call for immediate attack. 


HOWE: Even so, Major Clove. You will 
fetch the Madeira. 


cLove: Very good, sir. (He exits, goes 
around house. Howe looks at mary and 
smiles.) 


mary: (Crosses to sofa table and brings 
pitcher of gin to nowe.) If that poor 
man wants to attack, I should think you 
could allow him to do so, (She pours 
him another stone fence and crosses to 
refill rrepericx’s glass.) 


HOWE: And let von Donop fall into a 
Yankee ambush? Not that I should go 
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into mourning if he did. . . . Thank you. 
. . . But I’m responsible for the lives of 
my men—even the Hessians. Freddie! 
Couldn’t you find something to do? Go 
out and inspect the sentries—anything 
useful. 

FREDERICK: Yes, sir. 


MARY: Susan—why don’t you walk Lord 
Frederick about the garden? (To Frep- 
erick.) You’d enjoy that, wouldn’t you, 
my lord? . 


FREDERICK: Oh, famously, ma’am. I had 
a glimpse into your garden, past the box 
hedges. I don’t know much about 
flowers, but I do admire those silly 
cabbage roses, My mother rather spe- 
cializes in them. 

Howe: Then be off with you. 

FREDERICK: Yes, sir. 


susan: (Sullen.) Very well. (To Frep- 
erick.) Come along, sir. 


rreverick: You lead the way, Miss 
Lindley. (They ezit.) 


HOWE: Cabbage roses! That gives you 
a guide to the status of his mentality. 


(FREDERICK, in his avid haste, forgot to 
salute the General. He returns, does 
so and exits.) 


maRY: I like that young man. If I were 
Susan’s age, I'd—— 


Howe: I know, Mrs. Murray—in that 
amiable but slightly backward young 
fellow you may behold the very flower 
of our aristocracy. He’s the younger son 
of a Marquess. I, too, am a younger son. 
Freddie and I, in our separate years, 
both entered upon life with no fortune, 
no future, no choice of careers save in 
the clergy, the House of Commons, or 
the military. Naturally, Freddie chose 
the Army, as I did, and if he survives, 
he will achieve exalted rank, as I did, 
and I am sure he will be no worse as 
a General than I am. . . . He seems to 
be somewhat taken by your sister. 


MARY: That's inevitable, I suppose, The 
poor boy is desperately lonely, and any 
young girl—— 

Howe: I, too, am desperately lonely, 
Mrs. Murray. 


mary: That I doubt very much. 


Howe: Oh, you do, do you! Because you 
have no idea how long it has been since 
I could sit down, at ease, and chat with 
a beautiful, intelligent woman. 


MARY: Would you care for a cup of cof- 
fee, General Howe? I'm sorry I cannot 
offer you tea. The tax, you know. But 
Amelie makes excellent coffee. She 
comes from French Martinique. 


Howe: No coffee, that you. I just paid 
you a rather graceful compliment. 


MARY: I know you did. It was so grace- 
ful, and so subtle, that I felt I should 
change the subject. 
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HOWE: Please don’t. I am in a mood to 
forget the more materialistic things— 
such as food, and war. This afternoon, 
when I rode up to the summit of this 
gentle hill, I paused to contemplate. the 
view to the westward. I looked across 
the fields and the orchards and the 
forests—the green forests, turning red 
and yellow. I looked across to the ma- 
jestic Hudson, now converted into a 
ribbon of gold by the descending sun. 
And beyond the river—the Palisades of 
New Jersey, standing like the creased 
walls of some vast medieval town, albeit 
on the wrong side of the moat—and 
as—— 


mary: Why, General—you’re positively 
poetic. 


HOWE: Thank you. And as I looked out 
at the superb view, I thought that if 
I lived in such a God-blessed place. 
I should want to defend it to the death 
—against any enemy who sought to in- 
vade it. Including myself. 


MARY: Those are noble sentiments, sir, 
and I'm sure all New Yorkers would be 
deeply stirred by them. And I should 
like to think we shall never suffer an 
invader more disruptive than you... . 
But—there is one enemy that I’m afraid 
can never be resisted, (Points out win- 
dow to view of city.) Commerce! It will 
destroy all the natural beauties that 
you have so graciously admired. Soon 
there will be not a patch of green be- 
tween here and the Harlem River. 


Howe: I shall be visiting the Harlem 
River tomorrow. 


mary: You will be fighting Washington 
on Harlem Heights? 


Howe: I shall be finishing Washington. 
I hope he will not be killed in action. 
I should like to have the honor of taking 
him prisoner. I hear he is a most courtly 
gentleman, who served the British Army 
with distinction in the Indian Wars. I 
trust he will not be foolhardy. 


mary: And after you have finished 
Washington—what then? 


HOWE: I shall cross those handsome 
Palisades and march through New Jer- 
sey to Philadelphia, for the dispersal of 
the Continental Congress. 


mary: And that will be the end of the 
war, won't it? 


Howe: Of course it will, and none too 
soon. And when I'm in Philadelphia, 
I hope to have the pleasure of renewing 
acquaintance with my old friend, Ben 
Franklin. . . . I look forward to that. 
Ben and I were fellow conspirators in 
London before this war started. I could 
tell you a tale or two about Ben and 
me. Do you know him? 


mary: I have not had the pleasure. 


Howe: If they had only listened to him 
—and by “they” I mean His Majesty’s 


Government—if they had only been 
able to see things through his wise old 
eyes—well, it’s idle to speculate—but 
I’m sure that if common sense had pre- 
vailed, I should not be here, enforcing 
His Majesty’s will at the point of a 
bayonet. But reason did not prevail. 
They chose to make a war of it, risking 
the loss of our richest colonies, all for 
the sake of a few pence here and there 
in taxes on tea. 


mary: You secretly agree with Dr. 
Franklin? 


HOWE: There is no secret about it, I 
assure you. I have stated so, publicly 
and loudly. That is why they sent me 
on this mission—on the mistaken notion 
that, because of my known sympathies, 
I might delude the colonists into sub- 
mission. . . . But, when it is all over, 
Ben and I will remain friends. He will 
invite me to his house for a steaming 
hot bath with the toilet water that is 
supplied him by Marie Antoinette, and 
then he will feed me the finest dinner 
that Pennsylvania can provide, served 
by the comely young doxies that he 
always has about him. (As HOWE says 
all this he appears vaguely unhappy, 
uneasy, restless—which Mary does not 
fail to notice.) 


maRY: General Howe— 
HOWE: Yes, Mrs. Murray? 


mary: I—I’m afraid that I’m being pain- 
fully indiscreet .. . 


HOWE: Then—by all means—get on with 
it, 
MARY: My husband said, only today, 


that he suspects you do not have your 
heart in this war. 


HOWE: No wonder your husband is such 
a@ success in the world of trade. He is 
very perceptive. 


mary: You do not think this is a good 


war? 


HOWE: My dear lady—no war is a good 
war—because no war is necessary. This 
one, especially, is tragic folly. However 
—I am here—I hold the responsibility— 
and I shall fight as hard, and as bitterly, 
and as brutally as I know how. 


maRY: And as triumphantly. 


HOWE: No overconfidence, please. The 
gods will determine the final outcome. 


MARY: It is obvious now that you can- 
not fail to win complete and glorious 
victory. You will be pelted with flow- 
ers by cheering throngs in the streets 
of London. 


HOWE: I rather suspect that all I shall 
be pelted with is derision—that it, if 
anyone bothers to inform my country- 
men of the pitiful nature of the opposi- 
tion that I faced—men armed with 
nothing but valor, and fed with rations 
consisting of little but faith in the 
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highly untenable doctrine that all men 
are created equal. If I'm to believe Ben 
Franklin—-which I do—then I take it 
that the leaders of this Revolution are 
gentlemen of scholarship and substance. 
Do they really believe that all men are 
created equal? 


mary: I don’t know the gentlemen in 
question. They don’t come to this house 
—Mr. Murray wishes to have no truck 
with them, nor their radical ideas. But 
their convictions must be real, how- 
ever misguided. Otherwise, they would 
hardly have pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. 


Howe: Your husband is actively antag- 
onistic toward these exalted principles? 


mary: Of course he is! 


Howe: (Smiles.) And where do you 
stand, Mrs. Murray? What do you 
believe? 

mary: Isn't that a rather large question? 


HOWE: It is, But I—I have been eager to 
meet an American—not a politician— 
who can explain these larger things to 


me. 
mary: What things, General Howe? 


HOWE: Oh—all this addiction to these 
nebulous concepts of liberty—and in- 
dependence—and the rights of man. 
Granted that our people have treated 
your people abominably; stupidly—is it 
worth it to endure starvation, hardship, 
leading to violent death—to redress 
wrongs which time itself could remedy? 


mary: (Smiles.) I judge that you have 
led a sheltered life, sir. 


HOWE: Me? 

mary: Yes—on the upper echelons. You 
haven't had much chance to learn how 
men, as opposed to soldiers, may think 
and act, 


HOWE: Do you suppose I’ve been a gen- 
eral all my life? 


mary: Yes! 

Howe: Good God, what an insult! (He 
laughs.) Do you think I might ever 
stop being a general? 


mary: Oh—I most ardently hope so. 
HOWE: Why do you hope so? 


MARY: Because I should like to see you 
in the character of yourself, with a 
remarkable sense of appreciation —I 
should love to see you at ease, relaxed 
— amused and amusing — with no 
thought of battles, no thought of direc- 
tives from Downing Street, no thought 
of Hessians on your mind. 


“Howe: That is a provocative suggestion, 
I freely admit. But it is inopportune. 
I am a condemned soldier. I can’t con- 
template, at a distance, the infinite, ex- 
quisite surcease that grace and beauty 
can bring. But when I try to grope my 
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way toward that transcendent objective, 
the dream turns into a nightmare, and 
I am assailed by guttural voices shout- 
ing, “Attack! Attack! Attack!” 


mary: I'm sorry, General, I cannot help 
you to better understanding of these 
heavy matters. I am simply not compe- 
tent. If I had my choice, I'd never have 
a thought that was above the trivial— 
never an experience that was other than 
sublimely frivolous. 


Howe: (Picks up Voltaire.) And yet you 
read “Voltaire”? 


mary: (Smiles.) For the spice—not the 
philosophy. 


HOWE: It is my impression, on slight 
acquaintance, that you have absorbed 
quite a bit of both. I hope I shall get 
to know you better, Mrs. Murray. But— 
at the moment, I am not able to appre- 
ciate this rare opportunity for enter- 
tainment, I am not at ease. I feel tired, 
and dirty—and disgusted with this whole 
discreditable business. 


mary: You are tired... . May I make 
a suggestion, sir? 


HOWE: Anything! If it’s another of those 
stone fences, I'd be delighted. 


mary: O—forgive me. (She goes refills 
his glass from the pitcher.) It occurred 
to me that you need not wait until 
Philadelphia for a steaming hot bath. 
I can provide you one now—with toilet 
water, although not from Marie Antoin- 
ette—and, I'm sorry to say, no doxies. 
(She goes to the bell cord and pulls it 
briskly. A bell is heard tinkling sweetly 
off-stage.) 


HOWE: Mrs. Murray—are you trying to 
lead me down the garden path into the 
illusion of that unattainable dream? 
Gentle and considerate as you are, you 
cannot down out those guttural voices. 


mary: I’m merely trying to be intensely 
practical, as my husband would wish. 
There is nothing illusory about a hot 
bath. You can look out the upstairs 
window and see if there are any signs 
of activity by Putnam’s army. If he 
were attempting to break out, we should 
hear shots and bugles, and that kind 
of thing, shouldn’t we? (patsy appears) 
Daisy—put the washtub in the West 
Room and tell John to fetch up hot 
water at once. And Cora can bring up 
the towels and toilet water. And don’t 
delay—the General is in a hurry! 


parsy: Yes, ma’am. (She curtsies and 
goes out rapidly to cookhouse. HOWE 
laughs.) 

HOWE: The General is in a great hurry! 
But — it seems that the General is 
trapped. 

mary: Now, please, sir—that sounds as 


if I were presuming to be a bare-faced 
seductress. 


Howe: Never mind how it sounds. 
(Rises, goes to the window and calls 
out.) Ho, you! Sentry. (A Sentry ap- 
pears, He is a south-country soldier 
named Mullet, a corporal. He is framed 
in the window as HOWE addresses him) 
If anyone inquires after me, I shall be 
upstairs, having a bath. 

MULLETT: Very good, General, sir. 


mary: If you will allow me to show 
you to your room? 


HowE: I shall allow you, my dear fair 
hostess, fully conscious of the fact that 
I may be making a grave mistake. 


(He looks at mary, picks up his glass 
and offers it in a toast which she 
acknowledges with a nod and erits. 
HOWE finishes his drink and follows 
her. mutiet has been watching. As 
HOWE exits, MULLET runs and motions 
to GaLtway. As they meet, MULLET 
whispers into GALWAY's ear and they 
both look up at the upstairs window. 
At this point patsy leads off the pro- 
cession between the cookhouse and 
the front door; she carries an ornate 
wash tub, sonn has two kettles of 
steaming water, the Boy carries a 
sponge, a large bar of soap, and a 
back brush, ame.ie has a pile of tow- 
els, and cora carries a tray of per- 
fumes and scents. Meanwhile, GALWAY 
has passed the word to the sENnTRY, 
who has crossed behind the house and 
to the onperty. He runs and tries 
to give the news to MULLET who pushes 
him away. MULLET and GALWAY are 
watching the upstairs window as MARY 
appears and draws the curtains. GAL- 
way starts rubbing muttet’s back for 
a moment until GaLway pushes him 
away and they return to their posts.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene 1 


It is late afternoon. The sun rays are 
slanting from the window left. 


mary is at her desk going over the menu 
book with ame.tie who is behind the 
sofa table arranging fruit and flowers 
in three large bowls. The sentry and 
the ORDERLY stand guard down right and 
down left. MRS, TORPEN, ABIGAIL TORPEN, 
and a GmL appear from behind the 
house, all carrying baskets and bundles 
of food. The sentry speaks to them and 
examines their parcels; aBIGAM tries to 
linger and flirt but mrs. TorPeN hurries 
her across and they all exit into the 
cookhouse. 


mary: Steamer clams! Is that all we can 
get from the fishmonger? 

AMELIE: That is all. No oysters, no 
mackerel, no sturgeon. The British Navy 
she will not permit fishermen to fish. 
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But he get steamers from Turtle Bay 
and he gone send me one whole barrel. 


MARY: I don’t believe these Englishmen 
will like them. They won't even know 
how to eat them. 


(SAMUEL JUDAH enters and is stopped 
by SENTRY.) 


AMELIE: Oh—I make sure about that. 
I talk to the Sergeant. 


MARY: That was very diplomatic of 
you, Amelie. 


AMELIE: I ask him if Monsieur le Gen- 
eral know the steamed clam. The Ser- 
geant say oh, yes, the General know 
the steamed clam. He can eat them in 
Boston and he was ravished! (Sentry 
crosses and exits to garden.) 


MARY: I hope the Sergeant is right. 
We'll have a fragile Moselle with the 
clams, (She looks at the menu.) Roman 
pie—steak and kidney pudding—pheas- 
ant—casserole of venison—but be sure 
to use a claret in the sauce, not a Bur- 
gundy. 

AMELIE: I am doing the cooking, Mad- 
ame. 





MARY: Are you aware that General Howe is in this house at 
(Francis Compton, Jan Sterling) 
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MARY: Yes—you are doing the cooking, 
Amelie—thank heaven. Is the Hewbley 
boy here yet? 


AMELIE: Yes. And Mrs. Torpen and that 
little cocotte daughter, they will be 
here to help. 


MARY: Keep the daughter in the kitchen, 
out of touch of those sentries, (The 
SENTRY, FREDERICK and SUSAN enter and 
cross to JUDAH, SUSAN vouches for him 
and he goes to front door and knocks. 
SUSAN and FREDERICK exit. The sENTRY 
resumes his guard duty. She looks again 
at the menu.) Salad—lemon souffié 
(good)! — cheese — savoury — What is 
the savoury? 


(DAISY appears and crosses to front 
door.) 


AMELIE: I have not yet decide. 


MARY: The English like their savouries 
very salty, to induce further thirst— 
gizards wrapped in anchovies—or some- 
thing equally loathsome. What is it, 
Daisy? 


patsy: Mr. Judah is here, ma’am. 


mary: Show him in. (Daisy curtsies and 
exits. MARY hands the menu back to 
AMELIE.) I'll leave it all to you, Amelie 
—as always. But, you understand, I like 
to go through the ritual of keeping 
house, 

(SAMUEL JUDAH comes in. He is a thin, 

elderly, scholarly looking, 

dressed gentleman.) 


AMELIE: Yes, Madame. I understand. 


plainly 


supaH: Good afternoon, Amelie. 


AMELIE: Bon jour Monsieur Judah. (She 
curtseys and exits to cookhouse.) 


sJupAH: I know that I should not covet 
my neighbor’s house, Mary, nor even 
my neighbor’s wife—but I am frank to 
say that I do covet my neighbor’s cook 
—and if anything dreadful should hap- 
pen to you and Robert, I merely beg 
that you will remember me in your 
will, and leave me Amelie. 


maRY: I shall do that, dear Samuel. Do 
sit down. Did you come to see Robert? 


sJupAH: I hoped to find him, but Daisy 
tells me he has left for Staten Island. 
It’s most unfortunate. I wanted to buy 


this moment? 





something from him. The contents of 
those two ships that are arriving from 
Portsmouth, Cannon, muskets, gunpow- 
der—supplies of all kinds, of utmost 
military value. I hoped that I could 
negotiate with him for those cargoes. 


mary: And with what purpose in view? 


sJuDAH: To convey those cargoes to Gen- 
eral Washington rather than to our 
enemies. 


mary: Are you aware that General 
Howe is in this house at this moment? 


(Offers fruit to him. He takes and 
she gives him plate, napkin and fruit- 
knife from sofa table.) 
JupaH: (Peeling apple.) Oh, yes—I am 
fully aware of that distressing circum- 
stance. The house is surrounded by a 
cordon of red-coated sentries. 


mary: One of them might have. shot 
you. 


JupAH: That would have been discon- 
certing. 

maRY: Did you think there was a chance 
that you might have persuaded him to 
bargain with you for the contents of 
those ships? 


supaH: Your husband is a good man of 
business. He as a merchant and'I as a 
banker have had many dealings with 
one another, mutually profitable, I hope. 
I could only assume that he would not 
be antagonistic to a reasonable offer. 


MARY: And if you had bought these 


cargoes from him, would you have sold 

them to General Washington for a 

profit? 

supaH: I should have dumped them in- 
the Hudson River, if only to keep 

them from aiding our enemies. But if 
could have 


the bill for them ourselves, for nobody 
else here in New York is now financing 
the Continental Army. 


MARY: Why? 


supaz: Do you mean why is nobody 
else... ? 


mary: No, I mean, why are you doing 
it? 

supaHn: I should have known I could 
count on you to ask a direct question. 


mary: Well, I have asked it, and I 
should be grateful for an answer. 


sJupaAH: I'm afraid the answer must be 
rather sordid. I'm gambling on the fu- 
ture. And so is your husband. I know 
he has been supporting the British 
cause, because he sincerely believes it 
is good, sound business to do so. And 
please don’t think that I am indulging 
in any sneering when I say that, I am 
sure that, in his present partisanship, 
he is honestly impelled by the convic- 
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tion that the economic interests of these 
American colonies will be best served 
if they remain within the British Em- 
pire, It is on that point that I, another 
businessman, disagree with him. And 
I am not talking on idealistic or altru- 
istic grounds like Tom Jefferson, be- 
lieve me. 


maRY: That is sheer hypocricy, and you 
know it. 


supaH: Why, Mary! You should know 
that I am a conspicuously artless person, 
most of the time. Look! You can see my 
heart worn here on my sleeve. 


mary: Samuel—is there any hope for 
George Washington and the Continental 
Army? 


supaH: Of course there is hope—if the 
forces opposed to him are not too reso- 
lute and swift in decision. 


mary: And if they are lacking in sup- 
plies to execute their design. 


JUDAH: Mary—you've become a soldier. 


maARY: Samuel, if you had an opportu- 
nity to set fire to those ships . . . 


sJupaAH: That is a possible thought . . . 
a bit beyond commerce .. . It cannot 
surprise you, Mary, that the lamentable 
aspects of commerce and the business of 
war have a common ancestor. It seems 
to me that if you dig into the roots of 
all the wars—or at least most of them— 
that have afflicted mankind, all of your 
channels of research will lead you back 
to one word: greed. Even the sacred 
Crusades. The Saracens and the Maure- 
tanians and the Turks had treasures, 
they had military and industrial secrets 
imported from the mysterious Orient— 
and the Crusaders were much more in- 
terested in gaining possession of these 
commercial assets than in any reranants 
of the true Cross, or in occupation of 
the holy shrines in Jerusalem. Thus, 
when I devote such fortune as I possess 
to the support of Washington’s Army, 
I am not primarily concerned with the 
promotion of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness—admirable and de- 
sirable as those objectives may be. I am 
looking forward to a country which, 
if it can go ahead on its own—its own 
momentum—could prosper to a fabulous 
extent, an unlimited extent; and could 
provide a home for the homeless—a 
refuge, a haven, and—sanctuary! 


(FREDERICK has entered carrying a 
rose. As he goes up on porch MARY 
sees him through window, and inter- 
rupts supaH. She crosses and opens 
doors.) 


Even—I seem to have delivered an ora- 
tion to the Continental Congress, And 
now I mustn’t interfere any further 
with your manifold duties as hostess to 
the Supreme Commander. I know that 
you... 


mary: (In a sharp undertone.) Be care- 
ful. . . . I want to thank you, my dear 
Samuel, for honoring my overdraft. I 
know no other baaker who would be so 
long suffering with my unpardonable 
negligence. And {I shall thank you again 
not to tell my husband about it. 


(FREDERICK comes in.) 


FREDERICK: Oh—I beg your pardon. 


mary: Come in, Lord Frederick. This is 
my old friend, Mr. Samuel Judah— 


supa: We have met. Good day to you, 
Mary. (To rrepericx.) My compliments, 
sir, (He goes out through front door 
and off.) 


mary: Ah, Lord Frederick, I see you've 
been back to the garden! 


FREDERICK: (Puts hat and sword on 
chair.) Oh, I did! Those moss roses— 
they made me feel rather homesick. 
That might sound a bit tactless—but 
you know I meant it well. 


mary: Of course you did. 


FREDERICK: My old iady—that’s my 
mother—rather prides herself. on her 
moss roses—— 


(cLove has entered from garden. He 
goes around to front door and now 
bursts into room.) 


cLove: Excuse me, Mrs. Murray. (Crosses 
to FREDERICK who rises and puts rose be- 
hind his back.) Is the General available 
as yet? 
FREDERICK: Not to all intents and pur- 
poses. 
ctove: Damn it all! Again I beg your 
pardon, ma’am. But that offensive aide 
of von Donop’s keeps hammering at me 
with his Hessian insistence demanding 
the orders to attack—asking in the most 
insolent terms when a General staff 
conference will be held. What can I tell 
him? And even General Clinton, now 
that he is assured of supplies, is growing 
impatient, and I’m dashed if I blame 
him. Can I tell any of them that Gen- 
eral Howe has had a hot bath, an excel- 
lent luncheon and is now enjoying a 
nap? Can I explain that the war has 
paused for a ruddy siesta? 
FREDERICK: I shouldn't if I were you. 
(Gestures with the rose which he 
quickly puts behind his back again.) 
Tell them he’s working on a master plan 
of grand strategy. 

(SUSAN comes in with a tray on which 

are a bottle of Madeira and some 

glasses, which she puts on sofa table.) 


ciove: Oh, don’t think I haven’t tried 
that one. But it won't work. (To mary.) 
Forgive me, ma’am, but the situation is 
growing ugly. (He ezits.) 


mary: If only I could invite all of those 
Generals to dinner. But there simply 
isn’t enough. (She looks at the tray.) 
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Don’t tell me 
Madeira? 


it’s General Howe’s 


susan: Yes, I told Daisy I'd bring it in 
Amelie has her dressing the Roman pie. 


MARY: (Inspecting the Madiera.) My 
husband will scold me for accepting 
such a handsome gift. 


FREDERICK: It’s some that the old man, 
Lord Howe, laid down in 1738. Not bad. 


maRY: Why—that’s awfully kind of the 
General. When he comes down tell him 
dinner will soon be ready- 


FREDERICK: Dinner? 


mary: Why not? The General has to 
dine somewhere, doesn’t he? Do you 
happen to know if it’s true that he likes 
steamed clams? 


FREDEERICK: I really couldn’t say, Mrs 
Murray—never having heard of such 
objects. 


mary: Well, it’s too late now in any 
case. I must go to the cellar to see about 
some fragile Moselle. 


rrepericx: Are we staying for dinner? 
mary: Of course. 


(She goes out to cook house. FRED- 
ERICK and suSAN look at each other. 
She turns from him and sits stiffly. 
Until the end of the scene a steady 
flow of servants and children carry 
food from the cook house, each mak- 
ing several trips. Amelie, John, Cora, 
Mrs. Torpen, Abigail, a Boy and a 
Girl.) 


FREDERICK: You despise me, don’t you? 
susAN: Have I said that I do? 


rrevericx: Not in iambic pentameters— 
nor in letters to the editor—but you've 
made it evident, all too. Why do you 
despise me? Is it merely because I'm an 
Englishman, or are there more personal 
reasons? Do you realize what you've 
done to me today? 


susan: I can promise you, Lord Fred- 
erick, I have made no attempt to exert 
any effect on you whatsoever. (She 
exits out front door. He follows and 
catches her near gate.) 


rreverick: No—lI'll concede you have 
not tried to be ingratiating. You have 
walked me in the garden, because your 
sister asked you to. (Sentry salutes. He 
returns it, still with rose in his hand.) 
You've dutifully introduced me to the 
horses and the dogs and the chickens 
and the pheasants and the cattle and 
the turkeys. Many’s the similar stroll 
that I have taken with many’s the young 
lady—and we have exchanged the usual 
pleasantries as we scratched the ears of 
a sheep dog. And I have not been 
churned up by this feminine contact— 
or, perhaps, I'd better say, this prox- 
imity. But—I take the same walk with 
you, under conditions that are far from 
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romantic, And what is the result? The 
result is, to put it bluntly—I have fallen 
in love—I mean, with you. Aren’t you 
going to offer any comment? Do I have 
to carry on this conversation single- 
handed? 


suUSAN: (Sits on bench.) You are a sol- 
dier, far away from: home. You have 
been in battles. 


FREDERICK: I have sot been in battles. 
I am a staff officer .. . 


susan: Oh, I know that it is traditional 
for the power-drunk soldier in a con- 
quered country to make free of the 
local females. 


(He advances toward her and kneels.) 


SUSAN: (Rises, runs back into house.) 
Don’t come too near me. 


rreverick: (He follows, Sentry salutes 
him again as he passes by, he returns 
it.) Why not! Are you afraid I might 
revert suddenly to Atilla the Hun? (She 
has entered room and goes to stool and 
sits. He crosses down to her.) Damn it 
all— you Americans talk a lot, in a 
rather sententious manner, about your 
sacred rights. Very well—let’s be fair 
about it. I have some sacred rights, too 
And one of them is to fall in love with 
whomever, whenever, however and how 
deeply the old spirit moves me. You 
think it’s illogical? 

susan: Yes! 


FREDERICK: Then let us consider the 
background, to determine the facts. I 
joined the Army because I had to. 
I came out here to America thinking 
that I should be called upon to sub- 
jugate some riff-raff—the spewings of 
Newgate Prison. That’s what I was told 
—that the population of these colonies 
consisted of the dregs of our jails—to- 
gether with some dreary Dutch and 
some sanctimonious and highly unat- 
tractive Puritans who derive their sex- 
ual satisfaction from the burning of 
witches. That’s what I was led to expect 
in the way of jolly company on these 
shores. And I arrived here and what 
have I encountered? You! Oh dear! . . 

I begin to understand why my father 
decided I belonged in the Army rather 
than in the House of Commons. He must 
have come to the conclusion that I have 
certain deficiencies as a debater. Words 
are apt to fail me. (He throws rose in 
the air and seizes her in his arms and 
kisses her. She makes no response, but 
offers only token resistance. HOWE ap- 
pears in the hallway and regards this 
embrace, approvingly, for a moment, 
steps out in hall, knocks, no response, 
re-enters, puts hat and sword on chair.) 


Howe: Well, well, well! (They part.) 
Events appear to have been marching 
while I was having a nap and a bath. 
But please don’t let me interrupt, Liéu- 
tenant. If I could withdraw, gracefully, 








I should do so—but I don’t know just 
where to go. So—carry on, Lieutenant! 


(FREDERICK starts to respond to the 
command as SUSAN crosses.) 


susAN: If you'll excuse me, General 
Howe. My sister——(She runs out to 
cook house.) 


FREDERICK: My apologies, General, sir 
But I’m afraid I lost my—— 


HOWE: You can omit the apologies, my 
dear boy. And when I use that word 
“boy,” if your young ears are sensitive 
enough, you will detect certain under- 
tones of envy. I should like to be caught 
in that posture. I am not censuring you. 
Far from it! I always welcome new 
proof that Old England is Old England 
still—ever young—ever avid. And I am 
sometimes annoyed by the pretensions 
of our American friends. They seem to 
think they invented the sexual urge. 
So—(Puts rose in FREDERICK’s tunic.) 
have at it, Frederick—and may St 
George ride with you. 


FREDERICK: I do not want you to con- 
clude, sir, that this is any idle dalliance 
Miss Lindley is as unassailably virtuous 
as she is beautiful. 


HOWE: And you, being a credit to 
young British manhood, accept that as 
a challenge, on both counts. Ah! There’s 
the Madeira. You might pour me a 
glass, Freddie. 


FREDERICK: Yes, sir. 
HOWE: And have one yourself. 


FREDEERICK: Thank you, sir. (He starts 
to pour, nervously. Howe looks at him 
and smiles.) 


HOWE: When I happened in here, in- 
advertentiy, just now—and found you 
in the act of embrace—(With somewhat 
shaking hand, FREDERICK gives the glass 
to HOWE.) the young lady did not appear 
to be struggling. 


FREDERICK: Perhaps not, sir. 


HOWE: You have your unfortunate 
points, Freddie—like most Beckenhams 
—mostly in the area to the north of the 
eyebrows. But—I should judge, speaking 
as an amateur in these matters, that you 
are not entirely repulsive to young 
ladies. I suspect that it might be well, 
under present circumstances, for you to 
keep a firm check-rein on your charm. 


FREDERICK: I have to tell you, General 


Howe, that I am in love with this young 
re 


HOWE: In love? In the space of a few 
hours? 


FREDERICK: 
before, sir. 


I believe it has happened 


HOWE: (Raises giass in toast.) I drink 
to your continued good health and 
survival, 


FREDERICK: Thank you very much, sir. 
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Howe: Are the horses ready? 
FREDERICK: No doubt, sir. 


Howe: You haven't inspected to make 
sure? 

FREDERICK: No, sir. I hadn’t thought there 
was any great rush. In fact, there was 
some talk of staying for dinner. 


Howe: Where did you hear this talk? 
FREDERICK: From Mrs. Murray. 
Howe: Ah! 


FREDERICK: She seems to expect us. As 
she expressed it—“The General has to 
dine somewhere—why not here?” It 
seemed to me she had a point there. 
Great preparations are afoot in the cook 
house. As I passed it, recently, I could 
not overlook the delicate scent of steak 
and kidney pudding. And Mrs. Murray 
asked me for your views on the subject 
of something called steamed clams. 
I was unable to enlighten her . . . 


HOWE: Steamed clams! They’re the 
American caviar—— (At this moment 
the HESSIAN, VON DONOP and CLOVE pass 
the left window on their way around 
the house. The Hewbley boy rises and 
falls behind them, imitating their goose- 
step. CLOvE chases him away and he 
exits to cook house.) Who's that? 


FREDERICK: (Looks out window.) Gen- 
eral von Donop, I'm afraid, sir. I'll let 
them in. (He ezits.) 


Howe: Good God! (He finishes his drink, 
rises and goes to the sofa table to pour 


another. The procession enters the front 
door. The HESSIAN enters stamping and 
clicking his heels.) 


Hessian: General Graf von Donop! 


(von ponop enters, clicks his heels, 
HESSIANN echoes, CLOVE and FREDERICK 
enter.) 


Howe: A spot of Madeira, General? 
ponor: Yes—I will! 


HOWE: (Pours glass.) Good man! You've 
obviously relaxed since I saw you last. 


ponop: I have not relaxed. 


HOWE: (Gives glass to von ponop.) Then 
the Madiera is quite in order. (He raises 
his glass and bows slightly. ponop raises 
his glass, clicks his heels, and takes a 
tremendous gulp. He puts his glass 
down emphatically on table.) 

ponop: And now, Sir William, if we may 
descend to vulgar matters of urgent 


business . . . (He looks toward the 
door). Can we be overheard? 


HOWE: There is no one here interested 
in eavesdropping. 
ponop: (To the Hessian.) Mach die tur 


zu und steh wache! (Close that door 
and remain on guard!) 


FREDERICK: (Thinking von ponop is talk- 
ing to him.) I beg your pardon, sir? 
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(The nessian closes the door, remain- 
ing outside in the hall. nowe is plainly 
annoyed by this.) 
Howe: Now that we are secure, von 
Donop, will you be kind enough to de- 
scend quickly to those vulgar matters? 


ponorp: With pleasure! We have already 
wasted two-three hours. 


HOWE: Has Putnam escaped us? 
ponor: No, but— 


(AMELIE enters from cookhouse and 
looks in left window, listening.) 


Howe: You don't need the “but.” No is 
a sufficient answer. Are there any evi- 
dences whatsoever that he is about to 
move his army? 


ponor: None that your sentries have 
observed. 


HOWE: There are Hessian sentries also 
on post, are there not? 


ponop: I have seen to that. 


Howe: And they have sharp eyes, and 
many of them possess spyglasses. The 
weather is clear, the visibility excellent. 
Hardly a platoon could have crawled 
across those fields to the northwest of 
us without being observed. 


ponop: But there are thick forests be- 
yond those fields, and thicker forests 
over by the river Hudson. And there is 
not much more time of the sunlight. 
When it is dark night, our men could 
be lost in those forests searching for 
the rebels. 
(AMELIE exits to house.) 


HOWE: It will be just as dark for them 
as for us. A few minutes ago I looked 
out through an upstairs window and 
did some observing on my own. I 
counted perhaps a hundred campfires 
in the sparsely wooded region held by 
Putnam. They appear to be cooking 
supper and settling down where they 
are for the night as best they may. 


ponorp: Then now is the time for attack. 
Or does your family feeling for these 
Yankees make you hesitate to spill any 
more of their precious Anglo-Saxon 
blood? 

Howe: What are your views, Clove? 


ctove: You will recall, sir, that I have 
expressed my resentment of General 
von Donop’s tendencies toward insub- 
ordination. 

ponor: What is that? 


HOWE: Please continue, Major Clove— 
state your military views, without edi- 
torial comment. 


cLove: You reminded me, sir, that it 
was the General's duty to speak out his 
mind if he felt that mistakes are being 
made. Presumably, my duty is the same. 
I have to say that I agree with him— 
that we should attack now, in full force, 
before the darkness sets in. 


ponop: There you are, General Sir Wil- 
liam! I do not know this Major, but he 
speaks as a sound tactician. Your prov- 
ince is properly grand strategy, plan- 
ning the campaigns of the future. But 
we are now in the field of battle—and 
tactics are the province of the man who 
fights. 

HOWE: Tactics be damned! May this 
whole bloody war be damned and 
blasted to hell! I cannot become un- 
duly exercised about General Putnam. 
We had an opportunity to appraise him 
on that hill near Boston. We again took 
his measure at the Battle of Brooklyn 
Heights, didn’t we? And only today, as 
we landed on this island, his despairing 
men fled in panic. We suffered not a 
casualty. Putnam is a brave man, but 
limited—he’s an indecisive fritterer who 
would never have the imagination to 
venture his army into the forests in the 
dark. What are you staring at me like 
that for, Clove? Do you suspect I have 
taken leave of my senses? I can re- 
assure you that all of my faculties are 
adequately deployed. I am not worried 
about General Israel Putnam. But I am 
concerned about something of consid- 
erably greater importance. Destiny! Do 
you know what that is? “Hanging and 
wiving goes by Destiny.” And so do 
wars and revolutions and the realiza- 
tion of peace on earth. Destiny is the 
will of God, and you and I are the 
children of God, and therefore obedient 
to that will. Can you sit there, von 
Donop, and tell me that it is decreed 
from on High that we must engage Put- 
nam’s forces at seven o'clock on the 
evening of September the fifteenth, in 
the year of Grace, 1776—and that if we 
do not enter upon this skirmish, we 
shall be defeated by Washington's mea- 
ger, disrupted little army—and the Bri- 
tish Empire will have to struggle along 
into the future without the thirteen 
American colonies to pay tribute to her 
—to give her aid and sustenance in 
time of peril? Can you give me that 
guarantee, General—on behalf of Des- 
tiny—can you speak as the accredited 
representative of Divine Providence? 
ponop: (Scornful.) I can say that I well 
understand the English language—but 
I have no notion of what you are try- 
ing to talk about. 

HowE: That is precisely why I expressed 
myself in those terms, .-. . I realize, von 
Donop, that I am a poor vessel—possibly 
a leaky one. But I have been placed 
here to decide these vulgar matters. 
I have been placed here by His Majesty 
King George the Third—the same Sov- 
ereign who hired you. If my decisions 
are wrong then I shall be replaced, dis- 
graced, consigned to the Tower to carve 
my initials alongside those of the Ear! 
of Essex, and other conspicuous failures 
who have contributed so much of lively 
interest to our island’s history. 
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ponor: General Howe—I may not be 
able to bring accusations against you of 
cowardice—but I can and will bring 
accusations of ... (There is a knocking 
at the doors. The HESSIAN OFFICER enters 
hastily.) 


HESSIAN: Entschuldigen Herr General, 
eine Dame wunscht Heron General 
Howe Zuaprechen. (Mr. General—ex- 
cuse m., there is a lady who wants to 
talk to General Howe.) 


ponop: Zum donnerwetter nicht noch- 
mal! Ich hab’dir dummen Essel doch 
gesagt aufzupassen das wir nicht ges- 
tort werden! (Goddammit! Didn't I tell 
you stupid donkey to take care that we 
shouldn’t be disturbed!) 

HESSIAN: (Leaving, closing doors.) Ja- 
wohl, Herr General! (Yes, indeed, Herr 
General!) 


Howe: (To rrepertcx.) See what that is, 
Lieutenant. 


FREDERICK: Yes sir. (FREDERICK goes up 
to the doors and exits. HOWE turns to 
DONOP.) 


Howe: Of course you are quite free to 
make such accusations as you please to 
your employer, and I shall instruct 
Major Clove that he is absolved of all 
obligations of loyalty to me in bearing 
witness to the accuracy of your report. 


FREDERICK: (Enters.) It’s Mrs. Murray, 
sir. She would like a word with you. 


Howe: She may have a word with me. 
FREDERICK: Pray come in, ma’am— 


(maRY comes in, a defiant flash in her 
eyes.) ' 





maRY: Please forgive me, General Howe, 
but when my husband told me that he 
had invited you here, I thought you 
were to be my guests. I had not ex- 
pected that this house would be used 
for conferences in which gentlemen 
raised their voices. 

ponor: Do you allow this American 
woman to interrupt? 


nowe: Yes, I do! Go on, Mrs, Murray. 


mary: If this house has been requisi- 
tioned by the military, perhaps you had 
better tell me so—and my sister and I 
shall go elsewhere. 


Howe: There is no thought of that, 
I assure you. 


mary: Then I must ask you to continue 
these talks outside this house. You will 
find ample room in the stables. 


HOWE: The conference is ended. 


mary: In that case, I beg to advise you 
that dinner is ready. 

(HOWE opens doors and she goes out.) 
ponop: So you are staying for dinner? 
Howe: Why not? As Mrs. Murray her- 


self has put it, one must dine some- 
where. 


ponor: Then you will accord to Putnam 
the cover of darkness? 


HOWE: For all the good it may do him— 
yes. . . . Good evening, General von 
Donop. 

ponop: When they sent me here, to 
America, they told me I have the priv- 





HOWE: If my decisions are wrong then | shall be replaced, disgraced, consigned 
to the Tower to carve my initials alongside those of the Earl of Essex . . . 


(Daniel Massey, Leo Genn, Stefan Schnabel) 
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ilege of serving with a brilliant soldier 
—the youngest Major General in the 
English Army. On Long Island, when 
you executed that enveloping movement 
on Washington’s left flank, I thought, 
I have been told correctly. Brilliant! 
I even thought that Frederick der 
Grosse himself would applaud this. But 
now—I say I am sorry—and with sin- 
cerity, believe me—I am sorry to be 
witness to the end of your career. Good 
evening, General Howe! (His ame hands 
him his hat. There is much clicking of 
heels® Finally they both click their heels, 
salute, about face, click heels, and HowE 
clicks with them as they exit.) 


cLove: You're serious about this, sir? 
Or were you merely having him on? 


HOWE: I’m not only serious—I am ex- 
tremely hungry. And, what is more, 
I may decide to stay here the night. 
After all, one must also sleep some- 
where. The bed in the West Room is 
very comfortable. I tested it this after- 
noon and was off in a wink. 


cLove: General Howe! 
HOWE: Yes? 

cLove: I am afraid, sir— 
Howe: Of what? 


cove: That you are playing too dan- 
gerous a game, sir. 


HOWE: Nonsense, my dear Clove. Put- 
nam is beaten. So is Washington. We 
can dispose of them both at our leisure. 
In the meantime, why not—? 


ctove: I am not thinking, sir, of the 
military situation. 


Howe: Then what the devil are you 
thinking of? 


ctove: The lady’s husband, sir—Mr. 
Murray. 


Howe: And what about him? 
cLove: He might come home at any time. 


Howe: Oh—that! The Military Manual 
should provide even for such a contin- 
gency. We can always issue instructions 
to the sentries to admit nobody... . 
Come on to dinner. 


(He goes out. FREDERICK smiles. CLOVE 
glowers at him, then goes after HOWE. 
FREDERICK goes out front door and runs 
to the sentry. He explains in panto- 
mime that no one is to enter. He runs 
to ORDERLY and tells him same thing. 
As he starts back to the house the 
show drop comes in showing Wash- 
ington’s army still on Harlem Heights, 
and Putnam’s army moving on the 
Bloomingdale Road (now Broadway). 
The British are concentrated around 
the Heights of Inkleberg and Kip’s 
Bay.) 
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Scene 2 


Two or three hours later. It is now night 
and the candles are lit. The doors to the 
hall are closed. From off left can be 
heard the sounds of a clavicord. 


As before the sentry is posted down 
right and the orperty down left. JounN 
the Gardener is seated on bench whit- 
tling a piece of wood MARY and HOWE 
are alone. She is refilling his brandy 
glass from a long-necked decanter. 


HOWE: This brandy is superb, Quite the 
best I’ve tasted since we captured the 
stores of General Montcalm at Quebec. 


mary: I shall tell my husband you ap- 
prove. He always says that the ultimate 
measurement of a gentleman is in his 
cellar. 


nowe: Your husband must be overbur- 
dened with causes for pride. (MARY 
glances at him, sees that he is staring 
hard at her. He listens to the music.) 
What is that? 


MARY: Susan, in the music room—play- 
ing the clavichord for Lord Frederick. 


HOWE: He’s in the music room, is he? 
The young nincompoop ought to be out- 
side, on post, ready to advise me of 
every report that comes in from the 
sentries. 


mary: (Laughs.) Let him have his mo- 
ment, Sir William. If the sentries have 
anything of the slightest interest to 
report, they'll know where to find him 
—and you. 


HOWE: (Relaxing in his chair.) Do you 
think he’s wise to fall in love with 
your sister? 


MARY: That engaging young man will 
fall in love with every girl he happens 
to encounter—until he settles down with 
some second-best choice. And then he 
will resume the process. You needn’t 
worry about my sister, Sir William. 
Tomorrow you will defeat General 
Washington, and then you will cross the 
Palisades and march to Philadelphia 
where, I hear, there are also girls. Lord 
Frederick will play them all, like so 
many; trout. And you—I don’t doubt 
that you will be amply entertained 
in Philadelphia by your disreputable 
friend, Dr. Franklin, and his doxies. 


Howe: You call that distinguished phil- 
osopher disreputable? 


mary: Mr. Murray considers him a 
typical decadent as well as subversive. 
A representative “intellectual.” 


Howe: Al) husbands of beautiful wo- 
men disapprove of the old philanderer. 
But I must say, Mistress Mary, that 
after my brief visit at your house, I am 
not so much interested in further ex- 
ploration of this country. I'd prefer to 
remain right here. 
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mary: There’s no reason why you 
shouldn't. 


HOWE: That, I .am afraid, is a most 
hospitable mis-statement. (He listens 
to the music.) Damn it all, I must tell 
Freddie to alert himself for a change 
(Starts to rise again. MARY hurries to 
the bel! cord and pulls it.) 


maRY: Don't bother. Daisy will fetch 
him. Are you really so concerned about 
the poor, feeble Continental Army? 


Howe: In my unfortunate position, I 
must be concerned with the wildest 
improbabilities. At that engagement 
near Boston—Bunker Hill, it was called 
—Gage was in command of our forces. 
We overcame Putnam and drove him 
from the hill. I was then in the position 
of von Donop—I was urging Gage to 
press on in hot pursuit... 


(DAISY appears.) 


mary: Tell Lord Frederick please to 
step in here. 


patsy: Yes, ma'am. into 


study.) 


(She goes 


HOWE: However, I had another look at 
Putnam’s camp after dinner. They are 
still feeding the campfire. And—speak- 
ing of dinner—have I given you any 
adequate indication of how deeply I 
relished it? 

(The music stops.) 


mary: You have dwelt on it at some 
length. 

HOWE: Those steamed clams — that 
pheasant—the lemon soufflé—your cook 
was. inspired! (soun, seated on bench, 


picks up his banjo and softly plays and 
hums the rest of the scene. FREDERICK 
appears from study.) Damon it all, Fred- 
die! Why are you lolling about, listen- 
ing to the clavichord? You should be 
on post 


FREDERICK: Where, sir? No one told me 


HOWE: Outside the house! We're on the 
verge of battle, my boy. It may start 
at any moment. Clove is in constant 
contact with the outposts, and I want 
you to be in constant contact with Clove 
—so that you can advise me in a matter 
of seconds of any developments. Now 
be off with you. 


FREDERICK: Very good, sir. (He puts on 
hat and sword from chair—erits front 
door and off, after reprimanding sEnTRY 
who has dozed off.) 


Howe: There you are, Mistress Mary. 
Did you notice the look of utter befud- 
dlement on his honest, Etonian face 
when I mentioned that we're on the 
verge of battle? He had forgotten en- 
tirely there’s a war on. If we stayed 
here much longer, you would succeed 
in corrupting the entire General Staff. 
My aides must behave as rough, rugged 
soldiers, or reasonable counterfeits 
thereof—and soldiers are not supposed 
to enjoy such luxuries, except on the 
highest levels. 


MARY: (Refilling his brandy glass.) You 
permit your men and yourself no 
leisure? 

Howe: Oh—in the intervals between 
wars—we can all do a bit of huntin’— 
shootin’—fishin’. I myself mess about 
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occasionally in politics, if only to find 
out how the other half lives. 


MARY: Do you ever read French novels, 
General? 


Howe: Oh, I suppose I did as a boy. 
These days, I read nothing but orders 
from Whitehall. Not much spice in 
them, I can promise you. But now that 
the war is slackening up, I think a 
French novel might be the very ticket 
for a bit of relaxation. Have you any- 
thing particularly naughty to recom- 
mend? 

MARY: There’s one by Marivaux I’ve 
read lately. It’s called La Vie de Mari- 
anne. 


HOWE: What's it about? 


MARY: Well—I suppose you would say— 
it’s about the metaphysics of love- 
making. 


HOWE: I’m sure I should say no such 
thing. I had never been advised that 
there are metaphysics in that agreeable 
exercise. 


mary: The point is—the characters tell 
not only what they are thinking about 
love, but what they secretly wish they 
were thinking. 


HOWE: It sounds rather difficult. But I 
should like to read this book. 


MARY: May I be permitted to present 
it to you? 


Howe: I shall carry it in my kit as if 
you had tossed me your garter from 
the battlements. 


MARY: Really, Sir William! 
Howe: Yes, really, Mary Murray! 


MARY: Isn't our little chat bordering on 
the indiscreet? 


HOWE: What if it is? 


MARY: Don’t you often think that the 
cardinal sin is indiscretion? 


Howe: I seldom burden myself with 
such discouraging thoughts. Do you 
mean that it isn’t so much what you 
do that maters, so much as what you 
say about it? 


MARY: You're a very perceptive man, 
General. That’s precisely what I mean. 


HOWE: In that case, Mistress Mary— 
(They are standing close together and 
seem about to kiss—the doors open and 
FREDERICK bounds into the room, MARY 
and HOWE spring apart as FREDERICK 
rushes out, then returns and salutes, 
covered with confusion. Howe, sharply.) 
What is it? 

FREDERICK: (Still in saluting position.) 
Forgive me, Major Clove, I bear an 
urgent message from General Howe, 
sir, 


HOWE: What? 


FREDERICK: (Miserably.) Sorry, sir. Other 
way about, sir. 
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Howe: Get out. 


FREDERICK: Yes, sir. (He goes out. HOWE 
watches him, then turns to MARY with 
a slight bow.) 


HOWE: Forgive me. (He follows Frrep- 
ERICK out and calls to him from the 
portico.) Freddie! (FREpERICK stops at 
gate, HOWE aproaches him.) Carry on, 
Lieutenant! 


FREDERICK: General von Donop requests 
permission to order a reconnaissance in 
depth. 
(mary is at the window listening 
carefully.) 
HOwE: Is that all? 


FREDERICK: No, sir. General Clinton begs 
you to reconsider your decision against 
a general staff conference at once. 


Howe: Inform both Generals that the 
Commander-in-Chief has taken their 
requests under advisement. 


FREDERICK: Yes, sir. (He starts off, but 
returns.) —and, sir, about the—about 
my—(He indicates the room.) may I 
say I am sorry, sir? 


HOWE: You may not! 


FREDERICK: (Saluting.) Thank you, sir. 


(He goes. HOWE returns to the room.) 
MARY: Is all well? 


Howe: Who knows? Who can ever 


know? 
MARY: What a burden you carry. 


HOWE: My staff is impatient. But I can- 
not blame them entirely. We are all 
overwrought these days. If only decision 
were as easily achieved as its wayward 
brother, indecision. 


MARY: What you say is quite true, Sir 
William, we are overwrought these 
days. 


HOWE: Even you, Mistress Mary? 


MARY: Especially me. Too much aware- 
ness has been imposed upon me too 
suddenly. You, General, have opened 
my eyes. 


HOWE: I have, Mary? When? 


maARY: You showed me that the war is 
all tragic folly, but that you must fight 
it as hard and as bitterly and as bru- 
tally as you know how. 


(He looks at the decanter.) 
Howe: With your permission, ma’am? 
mary: Of course. 


(As he refills his glass he laughs 
lightly. mary looks at him. ABIGAIL 
comes out of cookhouse and flirts 
with ORDERLY.) 


HOWE: It has just occurred to me that 
during my absence from this room it 
would have been entirely possible for 
you to have inserted a deadly poison 
into this brandy. 








mary: Sir William! Now you are ro- 
manticizing! 

HOwE: Why shouldn’t you have seized 
the opportunity? It’s obvious that, if 
you did me in, your American zealots 
would hail you for having struck a stal- 
wart blow for liberty! Which, Ill grant, 
is a rather conceited thing to say. 


mary: You think me capable of such 
Florentine villainy? 


HOWE: Quite capable! (He raises his 
glass to her, then takes a copious drink. 
She is watching him, questioningly. 
ABIGAIL crosses behind house and flirts 
with sentry. At fireplace.) In fact, I 
have the dark suspicion that there has 
been deadly poison in all the good 
things with which you have plied me 
this day. 

mary: Are you suffering, internally? 
(She is still wondering, nervously, what 
he is getting at.) 


HOWE: Oh, yes— You know, Mary, I’ve 
always found that a good meal stimu- 
lates the narcotic juices that lull one 
into a reflective mood—as opposed to 
the more aggravating acids that impel 
one to immoderate action. And, since 
dinner, I have been reflecting, deeply. 
I have realized, in retrospect, that had 
you been in the employ of my admired 
adversary, General Washington—or had 
you been devoted to his cause by your 
own concepts of loyalty—you could not 
have done a more adroit job of delay- 
ing me and hampering the pursuit. 


(After a moment, she speaks, in a 
rather thin voice:) 


MARY: In that case, General—pray do 
not permit me to delay you an instant 
longer. 

HOWE: You want me to get on with the 
war? 

mary: Yes! Denounce me as an enemy 
agent! Deliver me to your firing squad! 
Purge yourself of that poison before the 
effects become fatal! 


HOWE: That dismissal seems a bit 
brusque. Have you forgotten that you 
are the perfect hostess? Aren’t you go- 
ing to invite me to stay the riight? 


maARY: (In a low tone.) No. 


HOWE: Not even if I request it? Not 
even if I request it, humbly? Mary— 
if you really want me to go now—if 
you want me to leave these premises, 
and take my miserable rest on some 
sack of straw on some windswept hill- 
top, then of course I have no choice in 
the matter. I must defer to your wishes. 
But—before I do—I should like to be 
completely sure in my own heart that 
that is what you really want. 


MARY: And could you ever be sure that 
I am not seeking to deceive you, and 
betray you, and bring you down to dis- 
grace as a soldier of the King? Could 
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you ever be sure that I am not in the 
employ of General Washington? 


HOweE: No, Mary—I suppose I could 
never be fully sure of anything. Nor 
have any great desire to be... (He 
bends toward her.) But if it’s true that 
he has assigned you to this degraded 
task, then I can only assume that he 
damned well deserves to win. 


(He takes her in his arms and kisses 


her, gently. As they kiss, the sENTRY 
and asicam follow suit. The Show 
Drop indicates the British in the same 
position. Putnam’s forces are joining 
Washington on Harlem Heights.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


Scene 3 


It is hours later but still night. Dawn 
is about to break and will continue 
until, by the end of the scene, it is broad 
daylight. The guards are the same. Up- 
per right we see some ships burning at 
Whitehall Slip near the tip of the island. 


SERGEANT GALWAY is asleep on the floor 
near a window. As the lights dim up, 
CORPORAL MULLETT comes in walks over 
the SEARGEANT and with great delight 
kicks his feet. 


MULLETT: First crack of dawn, Sergeant. 


GALWAY: (He rises and opens shutters. 
Light streams through.) So I see. 


MULLETT: (Drains the brandy glass. on 
the sofa table.) Fires still burning to 
the southward? 


GALWAY: They sare. They'll not soon be 
put out. 
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MULLETT: Any sign of anybody here 
waking up? 


GALWAY: No. 
MULLETT: Where’s Clove? 


GcaLway: Asleep on the floor in the 
music room. 


MULLETT: Too good for him. And Lord 
Frederick? 


GALWAY: Outside—on post. He has or- 
ders if Mr. Murray returns, he’s to 
detain him for routine questioning, at 
the same time passing the word along 
to me, and I’m to make a rumpus 
upstairs. 

mutuett: Ah! I see! So that the General 
can make it back to his own quarters 
on the double? 


catway: Aren't we getting a bit beyond 
ourselves, Corporal? And did anybody 
tell you you could sit down in Mrs. 
Murray’s drawing room? 


MULLETT: I didn’t hear nobody forbid 
me, neither. 


GaLway: On your feet, you impudent 
bumpkin! If Major Clove came in here 
and caught you dirtying up the Chip- 
pendale, he’d ... 


MULLETT: I know the bastard. (He takes 
out a clay pipe and tobacco bor.) So 
the Genera! doesn’t want Mr. Murray 
to come in too sudden-like. (He snick- 
ers.) So that’s the way the wind blows 
and the sheets rustle. 


GALWay: Stow that pipe, Corporal. And 
stow that talk about the General. 


MULLETT: (Putting the pipe back in his 
pocket.) It’s no concern of mine if he’s 
upstairs having a do in the feathers. 
(He gestures upward with his thumb. 


GALWAY has returned to the window to 
look out.) 


GALWay: That fire down in the city looks 
to be growing worse. Seems to be ex- 
plosions. 


MULLETT: It wouldn’t bother me if the 
whole place went up in flames. New 
York City! They call it a city—these 
bloody colonials. 
(SUSAN enters with a tray on which 
two cups of hot coffee are already 
poured.) 
susan: I’ve brought you gentlemen 
some coffee. 


GaLway: Why, ma’am—that is most re- 
markably kind of you. 


(SUSAN goes to each of them and 
offers a cup.) 


susan: I hope you gentlemen caught a 
bit of sleep. 


GALWAY: 
didn’t. 


MULLETT: On duty, you know. 


Thank you, miss—but we 


SUSAN: It’s a nasty business, isn’t it— 
all this trouble—and going without your 
sleep, and killing people? 


MULLETT: It’s nasty, Miss Lindley—and, 
what's worse, it’s tiresome. 


SUSAN: I'm sure—well—I expect that 
one of these days you'll be going home 
and then we'll all be happy. (She smiles 
prettily and goes out.) 


MULLETT: That's a very appealing piece 
of goods, that young Miss Lindley. If 
I were only a bit higher in rank .. . 


GALway: Well, Corporal—you are not 
a bit higher rank—and, if I have any- 
thing to say about it, you never will be. 


(SAMUEL JUDAH enters and is stopped 
by SENTRY.) 


MULLETT: (Laughs) You may live to re- 
gret that remark, Sergeant. 


(GALWAY goes back to the window and 
looks out.) 


GALWAY: What do you suppose—there’s 
a man out there with Lord Frederick—— 


MULLETT: Mr. Murray? 


GaLway: Go to the door! I've got to 
make a rumpus, (MULLETT hurries uot. 
GALWAY hastily gulps the rest of his 
coffee, then goes to the hall and makes 
as much noise as possible. rrREepERICK 
comes in with mr. JupAH from front 
door.) 

FREDERICK: (To MULLETT.) Tell Mrs. Mur- 
ray fhat Mr. Judah is here. (muLtett 
goes off FREDERICK speaks off-stage to 
GALWAY.) Stay on post outside the door, 
Sergeant Galway. 


GALWAY: Right, sir. (Goes out on front 
porch.) 


JupaH: Well, Lieutenant—there appears 
to be promise of another beautiful day. 
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FREDERICK: A bit cooler, I trust. 


JupaH: Oh, I’m sure of it. There’s a 
definite September snap in the air just 
now. I should predict you'll find this 
perfect weather for a battle. 


FREDERICK: You think we'll have to fight 


one? 


supax: Not much of one, I imagine. I 
note that poor Putnam’s campfires are 
still burning. He remains at your mercy. 


FREDERICK: May I ask, Mr. Judah——? 
sgupAH: Do, please, 


FREDERICK: Are you an Englishman—or 
an American? 


supaH: I am neither—I am a Jewish 
banker—which makes me international, 
on two counts. You are looking at me 
as if I had confided to you that I am 
a sabre-toothed carnivore. . . . (MARY 
appears. She seems radiant, JUDAH rises.) 
Ah, Mary—I hope you'll forgive me for 
appearing at this ungodly hour. 


maRY: There is nothing ungodly about 
the breaking of dawn, Samuel. Will you 
kindly excuse us, Lord Frederick? 


FREDERICK: Of course, ma’am. (He goes 
out, tactfully closing the doors behind 
him.) 


MARY: What is it, Samuel? Is the news 
bad? 


suDAH: Quite the reverse. I shall not 
burden you with details, as you might 
be questioned by your guests, I wanted 
an urgent word with you before Robert 
returns home. 


mary: You've seen him? 


supan: No. But there has been an un- 
fortunate mishap down in the city—a 
rather serious conflagration at White- 
hall Slip. Robert will be particularly 
concerned about it. And I have come to 
ask you please not to mention to him 
that I had made reference to any nego- 
tiations involving those ships theTerma- 
gant and the Pleiades. 


MARY: I had forgotten that you did. 
There have been so many other—de- 
velopments—since yesterday. 


suDAH: Please sustain that forgetfulness. 


mary: Will this mishap—whatever it is 

—will this reflect on General Howe? 
(There is a knock at the doors. rrep- 
ERICK opens the doors and enters.) 

FREDERICK: I beg your pardon, ma’am— 

but I'm advised that General von Donop 

is approaching. 

supan: Good-bye, Mary—and thank 

you. 

mary: Use the back way, Samuel. (Mary 

and JUDAH exit, FREDERICK goes into the 

study.) 

rreperick: Clove! Clove! (FREDERICK re- 


enters and crosses to window and sees 
GENERAL VON DONOP and HESSIAN coming 
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up the porch steps. He goes to the front 
door. Cordially.) Good morning, Gen- 
eral von Donop. 


(The HESSIAN enters, stamping and 
clicking.) 


HESSIAN: General Graf von Don——(He 
realizes that his announcement has been 
made in an empty room. vonoPp and 
FREDERICK enter.) 


ponor: Where is General Howe? (Hands 
helmet to officer.) 


FREDERICK: Upstairs in his room, sir. 
ponop: Tell him I wish to see him! 


FREDERICY:: I’m afraid I have not the 
authority to disturb the General. 


ponor: Then I will go upstairs! Show 
me his room, (CLOVE comes in from 
study, his hair rumpled; he is buttoning 
his coat, ponop wheels on him.) Have 
you authority to arouse General Howe? 


cLove: He gave strict orders, sir, that 
we are not to... 


ponop: If this were Prussia, you would 
both be shot without further delay. . . 


cLtove: (Relieved.) Here is the General. 
sir. 


(HOWE appears, looking immaculate 
and well rested.) 


Howe: Ah, von Donop, good morning. 


ponor: Have you been informed of the 
situation? 


Howe: I had a look over the terrain to 
the westward. 


ponoPp: From a bedroom window? 


HOwE: As good a view as any. I noted 
that Putnam’s campfires are still burn- 
ing merrily. 


ponoP: Merrily! Indeed! Because they 
are laughing at us, at you! (Howe looks 
at him sharply.) Yes! The outposts kept 
vigilant watch on Putnam’s camp 
through the night. No sign of anything 
suspicious. But with the first dawn ray, 
I went up on this hill with my spy- 
glass. I didn’t like what I saw—or, more, 
should I say, what I did not see. The 
visibility was excellent. 


HOWE: Blast the visibility! Get on with 
it, von Donop. What didn’t you see? 


ponop: Not one evidence of any military 
personnel. Civilians—yes—but no—— 


HOWE: These American know how to 
take cover. They learned that from their 
Indian fighting. 

ponor: Wait, please! What I saw made 
me suspicious—very suspicious. So! I 
ordered reconnaissance in depth. I sen? 
expendables to test Putnam’s defenses. 
There were no defenses, There was not 
an armed man to be seen. The campfires 
were being tended by old men, women 
and children. Putnam and his army are 
gone—they have decamped. I estimated 


the position with total accuracy! (DONOP 
makes no attempt to disguise his grati- 


fication.) 


HOWE: You ordered a military evolution 
—you designated certain troops as “ex- 
pendable”—with no authority for doing 
so. 


ponop: I did, General Sir William. And 
I learned what you could have learned 
in a bedroom upstairs in the mansion of 
an American, Mr. Murray. I doubt very 
seriously that you will be inclined to 
bring charges against me. 


HOWE: I shall give that matter due con- 
sideration, General von Donop. In the 
meantime, you will return to your 
headquarters and await further orders, 
which will be conveyed through Gen- 
eral Clinton. 


ponop: (Takes helmet from HESSIAN.) 
One more piece of intelligence, Gen- 
eral, There has been a fire at the land- 
ing called Whitehall Slip. Two ships 
were burned to the waterline, all cargoes 
destroyed. 


HOWE: The Termangant and the 
Pleiades? 


ponop: I believe those were the names. 
I shall be pleased to await your orders. 
(Puts on helmet, clicks heels, salutes, 
HESSIAN echoes his movements and they 
exit smiling.) 


ctove: This is serious, sir. There'll be 
questions in the House of Commons— 
there'll be charges of gross incompe- 
tence—even of barratry. 


FREDERICK: What the devil is barratry? 
It sounds rather—— 


HOWE: Never mind what it sounds like! 
(To ciove.) Go to General Clinton. I 
assume he is ready to move on the mo- 
ment. Tell him I shall be with him 
shortly. 

CLOVE: Yes, sir. 

Howe: And brush your hair. 

cLove: Yes, sir. (He goes out to study.) 


HOWE: And you, Freddie—see to the 
horses—and orders for the guards to 
move. 


FREDERICK: 
lingers.) 


Very good, sir. (But he 


HOWE: Why are you hesitating? 


FREDERICK: Sir—I—are we leaving now, 
for good? 


HOWE: Do you consider our departure 
premature? 


FREDERICK: I only wondered, sir—if I 


might have a brief opportunity to— 
well, sir—— 


HOWE: (Gently.) I know, Freddie—but 
we have no time for purple, passionate 
farewells. Perhaps we can make ar- 
rangements at some later time. Report 
back to me when all is ready. 
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FREDERICK: Yes, sir. (FREDERICK goes out 
through the front door to the gate as 
MR, MURRAY enters. The SENTRY stops 
him and FREDERICK stalls him in con- 
versation after signaling GALWAY to in- 
form HOWE.) 


GALWAY: (Entering.) General! Mr. Mur- 
ray is here. Lord Frederick is talking 
to him. Shall we admit him? 

HOWE: Into his own house? Of course. 
And see to it that Mrs. Murray is in- 
formed. (GALWAY goes out and signals 
FREDERICK who lets MURRAY enter. FRED- 
ERICK and GALWAY exit. HOWE, in effect, 
braces himself—mr. MURRAY comes in. 
He is very agitated. He crosses to HOWE 
and they shake hands.) Good morning, 
sir. I cannot ever find words to express 
my gratitude for the hospitality shown 
me under your roof. 


MURRAY: I am ternibly distressed, Gen- 
eral Howe. 


HOWE: Distressed? Why? 


muRRAY: That you might think it was 
my fault. 


HOWE: What was? 


muRRAY: Those packets. You have heard 
about them? 

Howe: Oh, yes. They were burned, 
weren't they? 


muRRAY: They were lashed together at 
the pier. (MARY appears in the hallway. 
She is now dressed for the day. She 
looks at Howe and he at her, but mur- 
RAY is too engrossed in his account of 
the disaster to notice her at first.) I was 
there to superintend the unloading. 
Suddenly the Termagant burst into 
flames—she was nearer the pier. The 
wind was in the northeast, off-shore. 
Soon the Pleiades was also aflame. The 
crews had to jump for their lives. 
(Turns, sees MARY, crosses to her, gives 
her kiss on cheek.) 


HOWE: A most unfortunate accident. But 
there will be other ships along. 


muRRAY: It was no accident, sir. It was 
deliberate, willful destruction. I had 
the fire department summoned, in the 
hope that something of the cargoes 
might be saved. But when they arrived, 
and saw that these were ships of His 
Majesty’s merchant fleet, they refused 
to man the pumps. Those scoundrels in 
the Fire, Department — Americans! — 
Democrats!—all they did was stand and 
laugh at the villainous spectacle. I 
promise you, sir, that I did all that was 
humanly possible to... 


Howe: And I promise you, Mr. Murray, 
that the authorities in London will 
overlook this minor episode in their 
concentration upon my major delin- 
quencies, 


mary: Your delinquencies, Sir William? 


HOWE: Yes. I shouldn’t wonder that my 
name will be heaped with infamy in the 
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pages of British history—if it appears 
at all. 
mary: (Greatly concerned.) Why? 


HOWE: It seems that I permitted Putnam 
and his army to escape. 


murRAY: They got away while you were 
here—in. my house? 


HOWE: Yes, Mr. Murray. But I have told 
you that I could never thank you enough 
—and I can add to that—I shall never 
regret it. (This last, of course, is in- 
tended for MARY.) 


murRRAY: (Greatly disturbed.) And what 
will happen now? Surely you will be 
able to overpower them—— 


HOWE: Oh, we shall pursue them, and 
engage them, vigorously. I doubt this 
will have any effect on the outcome of 
the war. But it may well raise the mor- 
ale of Washington and his tired men 
and impel them to fight on and on for 
their hopeless cause, thereby prolonging 
the bloody nuisance. 


mary: Will the blame—if there is blame 
in England—will it be on you? 


MURRAY: (Angrily, to mary.) Of course 
it will! And perhaps on you and me, as 
well. It may even be suspected that you 
and I connived in the delay. 


HOWE: Nonsense, my dear sir. Was I 
subjected to force here in your house? 
No—I came here of my own free will, 
and I remained here of my own even 
freer will, I found here a spiritual, and 
intellectual, and stimulating oasis in the 
bleak desert of war. (This last is said 
directly to MARY, MURRAY is plainly and 
uncomfortably puzzled.) Let me tell you 
a highly irrelevant story from my past: 
I was once on a fox hunt. The chase had 
been going on for some time, when the 
hounds lost the scent and went off at a 
tangent. I came to a particularly high 
hedge. Other horsemen took it, but I 


thought to myself: “Why should I risk 
breaking one or more of my horse’s legs 
—as well as my own neck?” I knew 
there was a gate at the other edge of the 
field, and I made for that and through 
it, into the next field. And there I saw 
the fox. He was panting so painfully, 
running so slowly, that I could overtake 
him easily. I could have reached down 
and whacked him with my crop. I could 
have given the view halloo and brought 
the hunt into that broad field to finish 
off the miserable creature. But—as I 
watched him, close at hand—I could 
almost see his little heart thumping, his 
exhausted lungs bursting with the final 
agony of endurance. And I let him go, 
into the copse at the other end, where 
he could find cover. . . . I told you that 
was highly irrelevant, but I think I 
shall bear it in mind when I have to 
face a military board of enquiry in 
Whitehall—and now, Mr. Murray, Mrs. 
Murray, I must bid you fond and grate- 
ful adieux. 


MARY: Before I forget it, General . . 
(She rises and picks up book from 
desk.) That Marivaux novel— La Vie de 
Marianne. Hese! As you go off to the 
field of honor, I toss this from the 
battlements. (She smiles broadly, so 
does HOWE. MURRAY frowns, as one who 
is left out of a secret that the others 
share.) 


HOWE: Thank you, ma’am, I shall read it 
with reminiscent pleaure. (He crosses 
to window and sees FREDERICK with GaAL- 
WAY, MULLETT, SENTRY and ORDERLY ready 
to march. FREDERICK salutes and HOWE 
nods. He turns to murRAY.) And I, for 
my part, propose a highly inadequate 
gesture of appreciation, From now on, 
on my ordnance maps, these Heights of 
Inklenberg—which, by the way, is a 
hideous name for so fair a spot—from 
now on this gentle eminence on Man- 





HOWE: 


It seems that | permitted Putnam and his army to escape. 
MURRAY: They got away while you were here—in my house? 


(Jan Sterling, Leo Genn, Joseph Holland) 
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hattan Island shall be designated as 
Murray Hill. 


MURRAY: I am sure, sir, that my family 


will always be deeply sensitive to this 
honor 


HOWE: It’s small recompense, Mr. Mur- 
rey... . Good-bye, sir—good-bye, 
ma’am. (He shakes murray’s hand, goes 
to MARY, kisses her hand and erits. He 
is joined by HAWLEY who hands him his 
hat, sword and gloves, and follows 
HOWE. As HOWE goes down the steps of 
the front porch he sees MARY watching 
at the window. He stops and salutes 
her, HOWE and HAWLEY exit, passing the 
Soldiers and Frreperick at Present Arms. 
The Soldiers then follow FreperIcK off, 
MURRAY seems at a complete loss to 
understand this baffling situation. He 
casts about the room, as if looking for 
a clue—then he finds it: the bottle of 
Madeira on the grog tray. He goes over, 
lifts it up and inspects it.) 


muRRAY: Where did this Madeira come 
from? We had none. 


MARY: (Turns to him.) One of the Eng- 


lish orderlies brought it. The General 
likes his Madeira. 


MURRAY: (Putting down the bottle.) Did 
he stay here the whole night? 


mary: Yes. 


muRRAY: Where? 
MARY: In the West Room, of course. 


MURRAY: He had a good, sound sleep, 
I hope? 


MARY 


I hope so, He seemed to appear 
refreshed this morning. 


MURRAY 


Yes—I noticed that. You 
shouldn't have let him stay here, you 
know 


mARY: Could I have asked him to leave? 
You told me to show him all possible 
hospitality. 


murRRAY: I did. But I had no conception 
he'd be so weak as to be diverted from 
his duty by airy talk and victuals. 
Calling my house an oasis. (MARY is 
about to protest but checks herself.) 
They'll be hinting that we lured him 
into this trap.There may even be evil 
snickering rumors that you—— 


mary: Are we to be undone by hints 
and rumors? 
murRAY: And that French novel you 
gave him? What was the purpose of 
that? 
(SUSAN comes in, hurriedly, crosses 
to MARY.) 


suSAN: Mary! They've gone! (She sees 
MURRAY.) Oh—good morning, Robert. 


murray: Good morning, Susan. I have 
been on my feet suffering the whole 
night through and slept not a wink— 
a good night to you both. (He goes out.) 
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MARY: Yes, my dear—they’ve gone. 
(She goes to susan and kisses her.) 


susan: Do you suppose they'll ever 
come back? 


MARY: How can anyone know. But— 
I don’t doubt that they will try. 


SUSAN: It’s a dreadful thing, to have 
someone suddenly swept into your life, 
by forces that you can’t understand, 
and then, after a few moments, swept 
out again. 


mary: I know, Susan. They may win 
the war, and come back in triumph. Or 
they may lose the war, and come back 
in chains. But there’s one thing we can 
be sure of: if, by a miracle, the Con- 
tinental Army should beat them, our 
English friends wili be awfully good 
losers. 


( FREDERICK 
window.) 


comes running, passes 


suUSAN: Mary! Look! (sUSAN runs to the 
front door. FREDERICK comes in. He is 
carrying a sword, in its scabbard, in 


both hands.) 


rreverIck: The General asked me to 
ride back to express his regrets that, 
in the haste of his departure, he neg- 
lected one important obligation: he for- 
got to surrender you his sword. (He 
kneels and proffers it.) 





MARY: But— I couldn’t possibly accept 
this-— 


FREDERICK: I’m sorry, ma’am, but the 
General insists. He asked me to assure 
you that he has plenty more of them. 


mary: I am sure he has. But-— 


FREDERICK: Sir William is quite definite 
about this, Mrs. Murray. And I shall be 
the one to pay for it if I fail in my 
mission, (He hands her the sword. She 
takes it, in both hands. He rises and 
salutes.) And now, by your leave, I 
must make an unceremonious depart- 
ure. The Army is on the move. (He goes 
out and is joined by susan. They go by 
cate and kiss. He starts around house. 
SUSAN goes back into house. mary looks 
at the sword, crosses to fireplace and 
puts it on mantel. She goes to window 
as FREDERICK passes.) 


maRY: Lord Frederick! Tell General 
Howe that I hope he may find it con- 
venient, when the time comes, to retreat 
by way of Murray Hill. 


FREDERICK: (Salutes.) Yes, ma’am. (He 
starts away and returns.) What? (They 
both laugh. The show drop closes 
in showing a projection of “Murray 
Hill” where previously was “Inklenberg 
Heights.”) 


CURTAIN 





FREDERICK: And now, by your leave, | must make an unceremonious 


departure. The Army is on the move. 


(Daniel Massey, Patricia’ Bosworth) 
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One of the most striking enterprises on the current theatrical scene is the annual University of Mich- 
igan Drama Season, which blends professional production and a college setting. Its aim is to bring.the 
best that the professional theatre has to offer to the campus community in Ann Arbor—a series of plays, 
independently produced with imported notables of the stage. It was originated in 1930 as a civic enter- 

: prise, and taken under the direct administration of the university in 1952. In June the twenty-third 
season concluded, following the presentation of five plays—A View from the Bridge, The Second Man, 
Candida, Separate Tablés and Holiday for Lovers. They were staged by John O’Shaughnessy, and the 
casts were headed by Don Ameche, Nancy Kelly, Basil Rathbone, Betty Field, Luther Adler, Vicki Cum- 
mings and Hurd Hatfield. 

‘ Since its inception the project has presented such additional stars as Jane Cowl, Alla Nazimova José 
Ferrer, Ruth Gordon, Katharine Cornell, Judith Anderson and Helen Hayes. Moreover,.a number. of 
young actors have gone on to fame after visiting Ann Arbor in less exalted capacities. They include 
Imogene Coca, Uta Hagen, Grace Kelly, Christopher Plummer and Mel Ferrer. Some of the smaller 
folés in the productions are played by students of the university, who thus have the opportunity to fur- 
ther their own careers in a professional setting. As University of Michigan students, Martha Scott and 
Whitfield "Connor appeared Iii Drania Season offerings. 

The accompanying photographs represent some of the high points of the project through the years. 












1 The Michigan Drama Season of 1935 offered this production 2 In 1951 a youthful Grace Kelly. was.seen byAnm Arbor 
of a rarely presented Shaw work—The Simpleton of the audiences in Ring Round the Moon. The project also has 
Unexpected Isles. Alla Nazimova is pictured with Romney been a steppingstone for Kim Stanley, Bradford Dillman, 
Brent (left) and McKay.Morris. Leonard Sitiman and Stephen McNatty. 





When Up to the Stars was presented during the Ann Arbor 
season of 1933, Imogene Coca was a member of the cast. The 
intimate Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre is now the home of the 
annual series.of five plays, 


Five years ago, in a departure from standard procedure, 
Katharine Cornell brought her own production of The Con- 
stant Wife to Ann Arbor. Robert Flemyng (center) and John 
Emery appeared with Miss Cornell. - 





5 In 1956 Ethel Waters was brought to the Michigan community 

to play a role that brought her a highly favorable reception 
on Broadway—in The Member of the Wedding. Janet DeGore 
was another principal. 


6 The 1954 production of The Crucible employed several mem- 
"HTT Of "the original Broddibay Cast. Left to right: Jerome 

Kilty, Frederic Tozere, Ted Heusel, E. G. Marshall, Barbara 
x Stanton and Burton Mallory. 
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7 Judith Anderson, one of the leading stage players to partici- 
—~epate-in« the program, headed the east for Black Chiffon in 
1956. Left to right: Stephen Chase, Bradford Dillman, Miss 
~efAnderson and. Anne Hunter.. 


CAMPUS DRAMA CONFERENCES 


A new campus trend is the drama festival organ- 
ized by undergraduates, for which students gather 
at a central university to exchange ideas and exhibit 
their talents in performance. Recently Yale Uni- 
versity, the State University of Iowa and the Vir- 
ginia Museum Theatre in Richmond (where the 
Drama Bureau of the University of Virginia was 
the sponsor) were the scenes of such meetings. The 
programs included both discussion and deeds, for 
a total of twenty-six productions were performed 
at the three sites. These photographs show some of 
the activities of the meetings, which aim in part, 
says James S. Helms of the University of Virginia, 
“to provoke theatrical awareness and discourage 
artisitic provincialism.” Edward C. Cole of Yale, 
American Educational Theatre Association presi- 
dent, voiced the hope that from these meetings might 
grow “a series of regional undergraduate festivals 
with selected productions from each brought to- 
gether in a national festival in New York or 
Washington.” exp 


ABOVE 

If informality is the keynote at these gatherings, they are 
also marked by seriousness of purpose and a high degree of 
attentiveness. These are students at the lowa City festival, 
whose subject matter included all phases of play production 


BELOW 
Waiting for Godot was one of the twelve major productions 
at Yale’s second Eastern College Undergraduate Festival of 
the Dramatic Arts. It was given by the Dartmouth Players, 
one of twenty theatre groups represented at the New Haven 
event. 








wa 





TOP TO BOTTOM 

Divector-critic Harold Clurman participated in both the Vir- 
ginia and Iowa gatherings. Here he is shown at the State 
University of lowa, chatting with students from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Coe College and Eastern Illinois State 
College. 


Scenes from Ibsen’s Ghosts were offered by the College of 
William and Mary Theatre as part of the second edition of 
the College Drama Festival of Virginia. Nine schools from 
the state participated at the Virginia Museum Theatre in 
Richmond. 


Sartre’s No Exit was staged by students of Cornell College 
of Iowa at the all-student drama conference, “Imagination 
58,” at the State University of lowa. The meeting attracted 
two hundred students from twenty-two schools in eight states. 
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BY DOLORES DORN-HEFT 


LEFT 

Neil Schaffner and his wife Caroline, who 

have devoted their careers to Toby shows, still lead 
their company on annual Midwestern tours. 
Recently they were saluted on two national 
television shows, “Wide Wide World” 

and “"his Is Your Life.” 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Dolores Dorn-Heft progressed from trouping 

in Toby repertory to playing Chekhov, both in the 
successful off-Broadway revival of 

Uncle Vanya and the film derived from that 
production. And in the fall she expects 

to branch out into direction 


TOBY: THE. TWILIGHT 


Out in the wide-ranging rural districts of the Middle West, the last dwindling remnants of the more 
than three hundred repertory companies that once served that territory are still bringing theatre to peo- 
ple who have no other contact with it. Even this meager handful may be very close to the end of their 
journeys—but not for the usual reasons advanced to explain the drying up of theatre across the country. 
As a rule it is suggested that audiences have deserted the theatre—lured away by movies, television, 
night baseball and a variety of other temptations. But this is not true of the few traditional Toby troupes 
that still roam the Midwest. Neither movies nor television nor night baseball have tampered with the 
fanatically loyal audiences that turn out for their tent performances five months in every year. The shoe 
is on the other foot in this case. People are still flocking to the Toby shows—but it appears that the Toby 
shows will soon desert their eager audiences. For the five remaining Toby companies are run by men 
long seasoned in the trade, and there are no younger followers receiving the necessary training to take 
their places and carry on. Unless the appeal and fascination of the traveling Toby shows can beckon 
some younger impresarios quickly, these last valuable vestiges will soon be nothing but a part of our 
theatrical lore. 

It is astonishing, in a way, that a new generation of actors-producers has not been attracted to the 
Tobys. In a day when theatre is putting up a frequently losing battle in its efforts to hold an audience 
bedazzled by other entertainment, the Toby shows continue to pack them in night after night. The Neil 
Schaffner Players, with whom I toured a few years ago, played week-long stands in towns with an aver- 
age population of twenty-five hundred. Our tent seated fifteen hundred, and even though we could have 
played to the entire population of the town in two performances, we consistently sold out throughout the 
week. Families—whole families—came from points twenty and thirty miles away, and not for just one 
show: They came back night after night to see each of our seven changes of bill. 

“All along our route the past summer,” Neil Schaffner wrote last fall, “while movie houses were 
closing right and left, our show not only played SRO but on our arrival at each stand we received a rous- 
ing welcome by crowds that turned out to form a reception committee. The only explanation for that, as 
far as I can see, is that the populace likes our brand of entertainment.” 

When I was the ingénue of the Schaffner Players in 1952, there were a half-dozen Toby companies. 
Now there are five—Schaffner’s troupe, which covers Iowa, Illinois and Missouri; Bisbee’s Comedians in 
Tennessee, the Sun Players and Tilton Players in northern Iowa, and Brunk’s Comedians in Colorado. 
Schaffner’s is in a somewhat separate category; although the others continue to depend, to some extent, 
on such stand-bys as Ten Nights in a Barroom, Neil Schaffner writes—or rewrites—all his troupe’s plays 
(he has been credited with a total of 510) and is constantly bringing them up to date. At his winter 
home in Sarasota, Florida, he usually writes two new plays for the coming season and takes down from 
the shelf five older plays that his actors have not done for several seasons. The other companies also 
make frequent use of his wares, he reports. 

I joined the Schaffner Players in Wapello, Iowa, a quiet little town where the tents, chairs, trucks 
and other equipment are stored during the off season. I had been studying at the Goodman Theatre in 
Chicago and this was my first job. I found that I was joining a company of twelve people. The most 
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NEAR RIGHT 

This inviting rural setting is Green City, Missouri, one 

of the stops on the itinerary of the Schaffner Players. 

The company tours for approximately five months each year, 
playing one-week stands to large and eager 

audiences in this area. 


FAR RIGHT 

Caroline and Neil Schaffner are shown at extreme left, 

as Susie and Toby, in this scene from one of their 
productions. Although there are many variations, a typical 
theme is the triumph of rustic virtue over 

malefactors from the big city. 


BELOW 
All ages are represented in a typical audience 

for a Toby performance. The painted signs decorating 

the interior of the tent advertise the wares of 

local merchants, Before the performance, one of the actors 
calls attention to these signs. 
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important member, of course, was Schaffner; besides writing the plays, directing and producing, he 
played Toby, a freckled-faced bumpkin in overalls and a red-checked gingham shirt who could be iden- 
tified immediately by his orange-red wig. (The character*is reminiscent of many others of the early 
theatre, including Sir Toby Belch.) Toby is the essente of simplicity, good humor and good feeling, and 
he always wins out over the shrewd city fellow. Caroline Schaffner, his wife, is Susie, a redhead with 
pigtails and freckles, a simple but clever git] who has Toby wrapped around her finger. Besides Mrs. 
Schaffner, there were three other women in the troupe—a character woman for sophisticated parts, my- 
self for teen-agers and young leads, and another girl who played slightly older leads. 

As I was soon to find’out, being a woman made one a privileged character in a Toby show. The eight 
men did everything—absolutely everything. Besides being actors, they set up the tent and struck it; they 
were stagéhands, prop men and musicians (before the show); they drove the four trucks, sold candy at 
the second intermission and popcorn at the first intermission—and they also made the popcorn. 

When I reported at Wapello, we had two weeks in which to get ready for our first stand. During 
that time we had to prepare seven different three-act plays. I was frightened by the prospect at first. 
But the Schaffner system doesn’t allow you to remain frightened. You’re too busy doing the very things 
you thought were frightening. On my first day of rehearsal—Monday—we spent the morning blocking 
out the first show. In the afternoon we blocked out the second show. That night we were to memorize 
the entire first play. The ingénue roles ran to about twenty-five or thirty sides for each play. I memorized 
furiously. The next morning, Tuesday, we ran through the first play. Tuesday afternoon we blocked out 
the third play. Tuesday night we memorized the second play. Wednesday morning we ran through the 
second play; in the afternoon we blocked out the fourth play, and that night we memorized the third play. 
For two weeks we continued at this hectic pace. Then, when we were thoroughly worn-out, the third 
week brought the prospect of seven different opening nights in succession. 

Lines were blown with great regularity that week. In the plot of one play it was alleged that I had 
committed bigamy, and I was supposed to cry out, “I never committed bigamy in my whole life.” Instead 
I blurted, “I never committed suicide in my whole life”! Neil Schaffner, who was on stage with me, did 
a slow take and then said, “Well, I hope not.” The audience roared with delight. He is wonderful at 
covering up when anything goes wrong on stage, and he manages to bring the audience in so that they 
feel they are part of the show. After the laugh, he said to me, very kindly, “Now say it again.” I did— 
correctly this time—and the show went on. 

When the titles of the plays to be presented at each stand are announced, very likely they do not 
mean a thing to the audiences. Schaffner often changes the title of a play until he hits on one with great- 
est appeal. But the audiences know in general terms what will be offered, for there are five basic types 
of plays. 

The first ridicules prejudices. In my season we did one that took to task small-town gossips who 
alleged that a woman’s child was illegitimate, and another dealt with a poor boy who married into a 
wealthy family that looked down on him. 

There are farces with a mistaken-identity device involving two husbands and two wives. The action 
includes much racing around and door-slamming, and requires split-second timing. 

A third type is the “romance”—a girl, an engineer building a dam in the Ozarks, and his villainous 
rival. 

The teen-age story relates what happens to a widow and her teen-age daughter when their property 
is thought to contain oil. The villain buys it for almost nothing, only to find that there is no oil. 

Finally there is the Cinderella story—or the Hollywood story in which the slavey is turned into a 
movie star. (continued on page 80) 
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Americas Dramatic Critics 


Jay Carmody of the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 


A Washingtonian, standing beside me recently on 
the deck of the S. S. Pocahontas on Chesapeake Bay, 
brought up the matter of critics and drama criticism. 
“I go to New York frequently to see the plays,” he 
said. “And I see just about all of those that come to 
Washington. I find that I disagree very frequently 
with the reviews that appear in the Manhattan 
papers, but I am generally in complete agreement 
with the opinions of a boy we have with us on the 
Potomac. His name is Jay Carmody. He’s good.” 

I am quite in accord with my fellow passenger 
from the Pocahontas on the subject of Jay; for years 
I have been getting fine reports on him from pro- 
ducers, actors, company managers and from play- 
goers of the District of Columbia. They agree that 
he loves the theatre, writes about it entertainingly, 
and is professionally competent in his judgments. 

Jay has had spectacular success in the newspaper 
field. Born in Carrollton, Illinois, he attended the 
University of Chicago. He began his Washington 
career as a reporter on the old Herald, became direc- 
tor of the Red Cross news service in the United 
States, and later joined the staff of the Washington 
Daily News as city editor. To his own considerable 
astonishment he found himself at the managing 
editor’s desk at the age of twenty-one! It was then 
that he decided to go back and learn journalism. 
He rejoined the Herald as a copyreader and later 
went to the Evening Star, working on the copy desk 
and in the Sunday department. Finally, in 1937, he 
became drama critic and editor, a post he has held 
ever since. Besides reviewing the plays and the im- 
pertant films, he writes a daily column. 

In 1956 Jay was named “critic of the year” by the 
Screen Directors’ Guild and went to Hollywood to 
accept the plaque. In 1957 he flew to Berlin to serve 
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on the jury at the seventh international film festival; 
he was the only representative of the United States 
on the Berlin panel. It was then that Jay became 
aware, possibly for the first time, that movies are 
truly world-wide in their origins, that besides being 
made in America and in Britain and in Italy and 
Japan, they are also made in Malaya and Korea. 
And last April, Jay went to Cannes as the first drama 
critic to be named official United States delegate to 
the international film festival there. 


Jay and his wife have a house in northwest Wash- 
ington, but he rarely works there. He does his writ- 
ing in his office at the Star and is generally there by 
nine-thirty every morning. His favorite plays during 
his District of Columbia years have included The 
Iceman Cometh, Long Day’s Journey into Night, The 
Time of Your Life, The Lady’s Not for Burning and 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, which has a way of 
turning up on just about everybody’s all-time list. 

The critic is now in his middle fifties. He and his 
wife generally spend their vacation periods in New 
England—and manage to sample some summer the- 
atre there. 

Jay’s philosophy is keenly expressed in these 
words: “It is my feeling that the critic—books, 
music, drama or whatever—has the greatest freedom 
conferred upon the press by the Constitution. He 
can destroy property, reputation, etc., with no re- 
prisal. Therefore I feel that he should have a degree 
of responsibility equal to his area of freedom. Lack- 
ing it, he is party to a grievous injustice, along with 
his publisher and editor. . . . Now I hope all of this 
doesn’t sound pompous. I feel that it does not when 
I say it, but writing it—well, you know writing.” 


—Ward Morehouse 
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Famous American Theatres 


Rooted deep in the heritage of the South, reflecting 
a patriotic fervor on the part of its architect, and 
associated with gaiety and truth for more than a 
century, the Playmakers Theatre, on the campus 
of the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, 
is also—and quite fittingly—the first building in 
America dedicated to the making of a native drama. 

Originally designed in 1849 by A. J. Davis, for use 
as a university library and ballroom, the building 
was the scene of many festive occasions. The com- 
mencement ball, for example, brought hoop-skirted 
beauties from as far away as Raleigh and Wilming- 
ton. The detail of the Grecian structure is of the 
Ionic order; but the volutes of the capitals of the 
lovely portico are marked by a native corn-and- 
wheat design—a significant departure from classic 
models. It is said that the idea for these unique 
columns was suggested by drawings left by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

During the Civil War, General Atkins of the 
Union forces stabled his horses in the basement of 
the building, an act that brought protests from resi- 
dents of the village of Chapel Hill. One can imagine 
their indignation when the general wooed and won 
the daughter of President Swain of the university. 
Following the war the building became the univer- 
sity bathhouse. Six gleaming white bathtubs were 
installed for the use of the five hundred students in 
attendance in 1893. Saturday nights must have been 
chaotic. 

When Frederick H. Koch came to the university 
in 1918 to organize the Carolina Playmakers, he 
found no building on the campus to house his small 
but energetic group of players. The first productions 
of the now-famous Playmakers were given in the 
local high school. It was here that Carolina first be- 
came aware of its Thomas Wolfe and Paul Green. 
Finally on November 25, 1925, with the aid of the 
Carnegie Foundation, the building that had served 
as many things—library, ballroom, stables and bath- 
house—became the Playmakers Theatre. No changes 
were made in the exterior of the beautiful structure. 
The internal renovation followed the same order 
and detail reflected on the outside; all restoration 
and alteration were carried out after careful study 
of Vignola. Appropriately, the curtain rose on that 
November evening to reveal the moonlit portico of 
the old building itself. The play was a college ro- 
mance with an 1861 setting, Out of the Past by 
Frances Gray Patton, whose novel Good Morning, 
Miss Dove is indicative of the writing caliber of the 
Playmakers. 
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The structure began its new existence with the 
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The Playmakers Theatre on the campus of the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill—home of the Carolina 
Playmakers. 




















presentation of the sixteenth series of Carolina folk 
plays, and since that time it has been the scene of 
a new movement in dramatic art. Emphasizing the 
playwright, Professor Koch built a department from 
which have come such figures as Wolfe, Green, Arn- 
old Schulman, Betty Smith, Richard Adler, Andy 
Griffith, Kay Kyser and Shepperd Strudwick. Paul 
Green’s Quare Medicine and Shroud My Body 
Down had their first productions on the Playmakers 
stage. Josephina Niggli’s Sunday Costs Five Pesos, 
Foster Fitz-Simons’ Four on a Heath, Bernice Kelly 
Harris’ Judgment Comes to Dan’l, Betty Smith’s 
Murder in the Snow, and Howard Richardson’s Hid- 
den Heart were given their premiéres while the 
authors were students at the university. New plays 
are presented each year, increasing the phenomenal 
total of more than seven hundred originals already 
produced. 

The Playmakers look with pride, during their 
fortieth - anniversary celebration, at their past 
achievements in their little theatre in Chapel Hill. 
Many recall the words spoken by Harry Woodburn 
Chase, president of the university, when he dedi- 
cated the building as the Playmakers Theatre, “in 
the confidence that it may make possible about our 
common life a little more of the stuff that dreams 
are made of; that its existence here shall mean a 
little less monotony, a little more glamour about our 
days; that the horizons of imagination shall by its 
presence here be enlarged so that we shall come 
more steadily and wholly to see the place of beauty 
and of its handmaiden, art, in a civilization not too 
much given to its encouragement. To such purposes 
this building is set apart.” President Chase’s words 
have become the continuing dream of the Carolina 
Playmakers, whose varied activities attest to the 
truth that theatre can thrive in regional America. 

—David O. Petersen 
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As the whirling world of science would have it, 
each force summons its mirror-image twin. Or “to 
every action, there is always opposed an equal re- 
action.” It’s not stretching Newton’s third law of 
motion too far to point out that it fits today’s theatre 
scene to a T. The action—a dwindling of activity 
along Broadway—has resulted in increased activity 
along the university and community-theatre circuit. 
Schools are proceeding with ambitious programs; 
several are embarked on fund-raising drives for 


THEATRE? 


new theatre centers. True, Columbia University’s 
School of Dramatic Arts faded away in June; but 
starting in September, nearby Hofstra College is 
going ahead with energetic plans to graduate theatre 
arts majors. During the past season much imagina- 
tive experimentation took place in community the- 
atres up and down the land. Archibald MacLeish’s 
poetic drama J. B., in search of an audience, found 
a stage at Yale University. (Elsewhere in this issue, 
Joseph Wood Krutch discusses this richly praised 


This year the Metropolitan Players of Roosevelt University in Chicago went around the world via drama. Here they are 
in China, thanks to the imaginings of Bertolt Brecht. The play that took them there: The Good Woman of Setzuan. 





USA 


work.) Plays most often performed reflect a cath- 
olicity of taste, ranging from froth to tragedy, from 
slapstick to persuasive irony. Most popular works 
were The Boy Friend, The Chalk Garden, Death of 
a Salesman, The Matchmaker, The Reluctant Debu- 
tante and The Teahouse of the August Moon. Below 
is a detailed look at THEATRE, USA. 


Alabama 


The JOE JEFFERSON PLAYERS are presenting their 
twelfth season of community theatre in Mobile. The Players 
own their air-conditioned playhouse, seating 170. They pre- 
sent five productions during the regular season, and experi- 
mental and children’s theatre during the summer. Each year 
a play is sent on tour to smaller communities in southern 
Alabama. During the past season the Players presented 
Beyond the Horizon, Southern Exposure, The Chalk Garden 
and Jeffrey Lynn in Arms and the Man. Mr. Lynn was the 
first guest star to appear with the troupe and scored a great 
success. For seven of their twelve seasons, the Players have 
enlisted professional directors. Past directors are Robert 
Snook, currently directing Minnesota’s Centennial Celebra- 
tion, and Robert Cahlman, now on the staff of ANTA. The 
present director is Peter Carnahan. The company shortly 
will launch a fund-raising drive for a new and larger theatre. 
Several original scripts are being considered for the coming 
season 

The MOBILE THEATRE GUILD, Inc. boasts a brand-new 
theatre building, seating 196 persons, fully fire-proofed and 
air-conditioned. The Guild, which started out as a youth 
activity eight years ago, now stages performances four nights 
a week and has built a subscription list of a thousand patrons. 
It is entering its fourth season as an incorporated community 
theatre. Greatest hits in the Guild’s production list of more 
than seventy scripts have been Teach Me How to Cry, 
Anastasia, A Hatful of Rain, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
The Heiress, Murder in the Cathedral, The Prisoner. Samson 
and Delilah and Seventeen. The Guild’s entire budget is 
spent on production; it has no paid personnel. New actors 
and workers are recruited through its summer school, which 
gives courses in acting and production. Those interested in 
participating in this community theatre are invited to write 
to Mobile Theatre Guild, P. O. Box 20, Mobile, Alabama. 


Arizona 


This past season found the speech and drama department 
of PHOENIX COLLEGE involved in three major productions. 
Plays offered were Moss Hart’s Light Up the Sky, presented 
in the round in Bons Hall; Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, staged 
“horseshoe style,” with a false proscenium arch and a series 
of circular levels, also in Bons Hall; and The Taming of the 
Shrew, put on at the Phoenix Little Theatre as part of the 
annual Shakespearean festival. The festival included two 


other plays: Othello and Twelfth Night, the latter produced 
by players from Arizona State College in Tempe. The 
Shakesperean festival ran for nine performances and at- 
tracted an audience of over three thousand persons. The 
speech and drama department offers courses in public speak- 
ing, radio broadcasting, debating, acting and directing, stage- 
craft and play study. The term ended with student-directed 
performances of Tennessee Williams’ one-acter Something 
Unspoken, Josephina Niggli’s Sunday Costs Five Pesos, 
J. M. Barrie’s The Twelve Pound Look and Noel Coward’s 
Fiumed Oak. 
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California 


The COMPANY OF THE GOLDEN HIND in Berkeley won 
unstinted praise from Brooks Atkinson, New York Times 
drama critic, when he recently toured resident theatres 
throughout the country. Atkinson saw T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral. Running simultaneously at the Playbox, 
a converted laundry building seating 162, was The Boy 
Friend. The Golden Hind has a company of fifty. Rachmael 
ben Avram, director and manager, stages all productions; 
Suzanna Hart does the costumes; and sets are designed by 
Richard Robinson, Don Paul Roberts and Albert Dahn in 
rotation. The current season is the seventh and includes 
Giraudoux’ The Madwoman of Chaillot, Thornton Wilder’s 
The Matchmaker, Moliére’s School for Wives in a new adap- 
tation by Marquis deB. Patterson, and Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro. In seven short years, the company has become 
a Bay Area institution, and will shortly embark on raising 
funds for its own building. The name “Golden Hind” is 
derived from the ship in which Sir Francis Drake first sailed 
into San Francisco Bay. The Golden Hind School for the 
Theatre is an adjunct of the company and holds classes for 
youngsters and adults. 

The past season saw the most successful production of 
Hollywood's FALCON STUDIOS in their twenty-eight-year 
career. The company put on The Easy Joyful Minstrel Show, 
a nostalgic musical reflecting the sentimental feeling of the 
early nineties. Featured in the show were tenor Richard 
Gordon, coloratura Orriel Smith, baritone, Hugh Brown and 
blues-singer Lorey Brown. Other contributors include a 
barbershop quartet, a troupe of high-stepping cake-walkers, 
acrobatic tap-dancer Jimmy Huntley, and six comic end men 
and their rotund interlocutor, 265-pound LeRoy Wright. The 
entire production was guided by Edith Jane Faulkner, who 
with her husband, Ralph Faulkner, runs the school. Students 
are offered study in drama, dance, acrobatics and fencing. 
Many are enrolled under veterans” education bills. Other 
recent productions include Someone at the Door, a three-act 
comedy thriller directed by Peter Gordon, formerly with the 
London Art Theatre; and Tacky’s Toy Shop, an airy piece 
guided by Edith Jane Faulkner and Elfretta Bordon. The 
faculty also participated in a series of excerpts of stage hits 


The HILLBARN THEATRE of the College of San Mateo 
bases its reputation on the production of classics, originals 
and neglected plays. In the past five years it has presented 
such classics as Tamburlaine the Great and Pelléas and Meli- 
sande; forgotten plays like The Jest, The Fan and Missouri 
Legend; originals such as Uncertain Voyage, Wait for Me and 
A Time to Love. The theatre is a converted chapel seating 
one hundred. The stage is flexible. Sometimes the audience 
surrounds the stage, as in Oedipus Rex or The Emperor 
Jones; sometimes the stage surrounds the audience, as in The 
Desperate Hours; sometimes stage and audience are one, as 
in Inherit the Wind, in which the audience became a crowd 
of spectators in the courtroom, or in The Time of Your Life, 
in which the audience sat at tables in the water-front saloon. 
Robert Brauns has directed the theatre for twenty years. 
Sam Rolph has been designer since 1940. The theatre is part 
of a flourishing adult-education program sponsored by the 
college. 


Continuously throughout the year, the LONG BEACH 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS perform each Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday in the only theatre designed and built for center 
staging in southern California, ‘The Playhouse, built and oc- 
cupied by the organization since 1951, seats two hundred and 
operates on a seven-week schedule for each play. An extra 
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performance is given during each run as a benefit for a 
community project. The Players are self-sustaining through 
box-office receipts and seek no other financial support. Mrs. 
Walter Case has been business manager since 1931, and Larry 
Johns director since 1954. Comedies fared best at the Play- 
house during the past year, with Holiday for Lovers, a new 
play to little theatres, leading in capacity audiences. This 
season’s summer play is Junior Miss, chosen for its numerous 
parts available to young actors. During the past year a 
$8,500 air-conditioning plant was installed in the Playhouse 
The theatre, located at 5021 East Anaheim Street, fronts on 
a spacious city-owned park, and in the rear leads to an 
arterial coast highway linking with new freeways to other 
communities. The Playhouse is valued at $125,000, and has 
its own parking facilities, 

The MAGNOLIA THEATRE of Long Beach is now enter- 
ing its fifth season, having mushroomed from a small group 
of enthusiasts into a nonprofit, incorporated community the- 
atre with a board of trustees, a board of directors and a large 
general membership. Drawing on the entire Southern 
Community Area for actors, stagehands and audiences, the 
Magnolia Theatre produces eight plays a year. The most 
outstanding offering of the past season was Desire Under 
the Elms, the first full-length O’Neill play produced in this 
area. The theatre is under the direction of Pat Brown. Gerald 
Brown is business manager. Plans for the 1958 summer sea- 
son include three shows with star-headed casts. Vanessa 
Brown, John Carradine and Richard Erdman have been in- 
vited to appear. Mr. Erdman enjoyed a highly successful 
nine-week run last season in The Seven Year Itch. The 
Magnolia Theatre conducts a children’s school, an adult 
drama school (scheduled to begin in October) and a play- 
wright’s workshop. Each year an annual awards dinner is 
held, and tribute paid to outstanding service performed dur- 
ing the year. All sets, lighting, sound, art work and photog- 
raphy are done by the staff 

Now in its forty-second season of operation, the world- 
famous PASADENA PLAYHOUSE is continuing its “talent- 
finder course” this summer. The outstanding actor and actress 
emerging from this course will be awarded two-year dramatic 
scholarships. The Playhouse, founded in 1917 by Gilmor 
Brown, still the producing director, has been the training 
ground for many notable stars, among them William Holden, 
Robert Young, Randolph Scott, George Nader, Carolyn Jones 


Thornton Wilder's The Matchmaker was one of the most 
frequently performed plays of the season. The Footlight 
Players of Charleston, South Carolina, had fun with this 
farce, presenting it as one of their seven productions of 
the year. 


and Victor Mature. Students are given a chance to work with 
established stars, and to gain firsthand knowledge of every 
phase of theatre, from directing to stagecraft. The Playhouse 
also offers a fully equipped television studio, where students 
may operate camera, audio, and serve as technical directors 
The Playhouse has presented three hundred world premiéres, 
has produced all of Shakespeare’s plays, and works by 
Eugene O'Neill and William Saroyan. It has five producing 
stages, among them the first theatre in the round in the 
United States. The Pasadena Playhouse and its College of 
Theatre Arts are located at 39 South El Molino Avenue, 
Pasadena, California. 

The SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE presents a 
regular season of six plays with average runs of four weeks. 
It operates every night except Monday, and also offers a 
forty-five-day National Shakespeare Festival during July 
and August in the Old Globe Theatre in Balboa Park. In 
March, 1958, the San Diego Community Theatre appeared on 
the “Wide Wide World” television program on the American 
theatre. The Old Globe Theatre is a faithful reproduction of 
the famous London playhouse of Shakespeare’s day. It 
offers outstanding facilities for the presentation of Elizabethan 
drama and, as modernized, provides San Diego with an at- 
tractive year-round home for its community theatre. Craig 
Noel is resident director, and is joined each summer by two 
other directors for the three Shakespeare plays presented 
during the festival. The theatre’s permanent staff consists of 
a full-time technical director, business manager, production 
co-ordinator, and business-office and box-office personnel 
All other work is done by volunteers, including the play 
casts and stage crews. San Diego Community Theatre pro- 
ductions play to audiences of more than sixty thousand 
each year, and performances total more than two hundred 
annually. 

The past season saw ten productions staged by the speech 
arts department of SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE. Stu- 
dents, under the direction of Professor Hunton D. Sellman, 
participated in the following major theatre presentations 
The Chalk Garden, Ring Round the Moon, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Much Ado About Nothing, The Little Fores 
and Camino Real. Studio Theatre offered The Alchemist, The 
Father, Our Town and a bill of nine original one-act plays 
Students enrolled in the college’s dramatic arts course re- 
ceive training in the theatre, and in radio and television 


An arena-style performance of The Glass Menagerie was 
effectively produced by the Kings Players of King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Greater intimacy was achieved 
through the use of isolated platforms and flexible lighting 
effects. 
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“I'll Go Home with Bonnie Jean” in the village square. The musical play, of course, is Brigadoon, staged at St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, in the school’s new and completely equipped fine-arts building, Moreau Hall. 


broadcasting. Last year a brand-new $1,000,000 television 
plant was built. Now new and completely equipped pro- 
duction laboratories afford excellent facilities. Opportunities 
for active participation in frequent public performances give 
added value to the department’s curriculum offerings of over 
eighty different classes. Academic work leads to A.B., BS 
and M.A. degrees. There are twenty staff members in the 
department 

The speech and drama department of SAN JOSE STATE 
COLLEGE is now preparing for is twenty-seventh public 
subscription season. Subscribers to the 1958-59 season will 
see Shakespeare’s The Comedy of Errors, Gorky’s The Lower 
Depths, Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, Terence Rattigan’s 
The Sleeping Prince, Lute Song by Koa-Tong-Kia (adapted 
by Sidney Howard and Will Irwin) and a play still to be 
selected. The department, now in its thirtieth year, conducts 
its activities from a new $1,500,000 building which includes 
two theatres for arena and full proscenium productions, 
radio and television studios, costume laboratories, make-up 
and dressing rooms, and scenic and electrical shops. Each 
year, six major productions are offered. Harold C. Crain 
heads the department. The production schedule annually in- 
cludes one modern European play in translation, two or more 
children’s-theatre plays, two major television productions of 
a dramatic nature (presented on commercial stations), and 
several series of student-directed one-act works, some of 
which are originals from the school’s playwriting course. 


During the past two years, the THREE ARTS STUDIO of 
Hollywood has put on over fifty productions, including stan- 
dard plays, musical comedies and variety shows. On the 
premise that you learn by actually appearing before live 
audiences, the group performs for hospitals, U.S.O. clubs, 
military bases and other community organizations. The group 
stages modern revues, dance recitals, classical concerts and 
experiments in opera. A brand-new one-act opera will be 
given its premiére this season. Original plays and musicals 
are welcomed. Recent productions include Carnival, a new 
musical by Bill Lockwood; One Grain of Sand, a new drama 
by Frank Wyka, and a dramatization of Oliver Robinson’s 
novel Triumvirate. The Studio is under the direction of 
Frank Wyka and Bill Lockwood. 


Colorado 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL in Steamboat Springs 
has scheduled both drama and dance events for its 1958 
summer season. Of special interest are the following: The 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, performed on July 12 and 13; 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief and Helen Tamiris’ 
two new ballets, Dance for Walt Whitman and The Vine on 
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the Tree, which comprised the program for July 26 and 27; 
and Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which will 
have a single performance on August 1. Other entertainment 
includes a children’s-theatre program on August 9; The Boy 
Friend, with choreography by Harriette Ann Gray, to be 
given on August 22 and 23; and a final dance demonstration, 
directed by Harriette Ann Gray and Mary Clare Sale, which 
winds up the season on August 24. 

The College Theatre at WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, 
Gunnison, has completed a season of varied productions. 
Plays staged in the college auditorium included Sophocles’ 
Antigone (in Cocteau’s translation) and The Little Fores, 
both directed by Jess Gern; Sabrina Fair and a children’s 
play, Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, both directed by 
Martin Hatcher. Productions in the Homemade Theatre in- 
clude the annual festival of one-act plays, which were di- 
rected by the students. Sir William Davenant’s one-acter 
The Siege of Rhodes enjoyed an unusual run. The production 
was experimental in nature and depended upon scenery re- 
produced from original designs. Ted Johnson joined the staff 
of the College Theatre this year, as director and scene 
designer. 


Connecticut 


The YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA opened 
its 1957-58 season with a new production of Donough Mc- 
Donough’s fantasy Happy as Larry, directed by Dean F. 
Curtis Canfield. Following this, Nikos Psacharopoulos staged 
an original musical comedy, Love in Buffalo, written and 
composed by two playwriting students, Gilbert Leibinger and 
Albert Gurney. The third major production was The Three 
Sisters, directed by Frank McMullan; the fourth, Archibald 
MacLeish’s new verse drama J. B., directed by Dean Canfield. 
Through the recommendation of the American Educational 
Theatre Association Overseas Touring Committee and ap- 
pointment by the United States Commissioner for the Brus- 
sels Exposition, this play will be shown in the American 
Theatre in that city in September, and at the International 
Festival of University Theatres in Brussels in August. Yale 
was also designated by the AETA Committee to tour defense 
bases in Europe. Members of the J.B. company have pre- 
pared a light comedy, Out of the Frying Pan, for this tour, 
and gave two “shakedown” performances in New Haven. 
Frank McMullan, of the school, is on a Fulbright Lectureship 
to teach and direct in Santiago, Chile, until December. 


Florida 


This past year was the most active in the eleven-year 
history of Miami Beach’s DRAMATIC ACADEMY AND 
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PIED PIPER PLAYHOUSE. The Playhouse had two new 
productions: The Emperor’s New Clothes and Professional 
School. The latter, an original by Academy Director Ruth 
E. Foreman, was based on the lives of youngsters in the 
theatre and television. Lemonade Theatre, an adult experi- 
mental group, put on performances of Teach Me How to Cry 
and Guest in the House. The schools seventh annual “So You 
Want To Be An Actor” contest was sponsored by Miami 
Beach’s recreation department this year. On April 30, Mrs. 
Foreman received the Miami Theatre Conference’s Muse 
Award as “outstanding director of children’s theatre.” The 
Academy is sponsoring a day camp throughout the summer, 
with weekly field trips, and out-of-doors classes in improvi- 
sation and original scenes. 


Georgia 


BLACKFRIARS, the student dramatic organization at 
Agnes Scott College in Atlanta, is in its forty-third season. 
Membership is earned by tryout, and limited to fifty-five of 
the six hundred students enrolled in this liberal-arts college 
for women. Under the direction of faculty instructors in 
speech and drama, Blackfriars annually presents two full- 
length plays, along with occasional one-act works, including 
original scripts from the class in playwriting. In modern or 
realistic plays, men’s roles are filled by actors from community 
or college theatres in the Atlanta area; in fantasies or classics, 
like The World We Live In, given in November, or The 
Tempest, given in April, women play all the parts. The 
Tempest, a feature of the school’s Fine Arts Festival, incorpo- 
rated choreography by the dance group and original music 
by a member of the college music department. Sets and cos- 
tumes were designed by students under the supervision of 
the art department. Blackfriars occasionally does outdoor 
productions; sometimes productions are tied in with the 
independent-study plan of the college academic program. 

The LITTLE THEATRE, Inc. of Savannah will launch its 
ninth season in quarters situated in Trustees Garden Village, 
oldest and most historic section of the city. The theatre, 
formerly a warehouse owned by the Savanrah Gas Company, 
was converted by the troupe into a 199-seat arena-style 
playhouse. It now houses the group on a rental basis. The 
Little Theatre is directed and managed by William Starrs, 
and presents five regular shows a year, with an extra experi- 
mental-type bonus play for season members. Last season’s 
bonus play was A Sleep of Prisoners. Making up the regular 
season were The Mousetrap, The Matchmaker, The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, the Reluctant Debutante and an origi- 
nal, Night Swimming. Due to the success of the original play, 
the presentation of a new play each season is under consider- 
ation. Plays run for eight nights; popular demand held three 
over for extra performances. Productions are previewed by 
faculty and students of Savannah State College, and the 
faculties of various Negro high schools in the area. Next 
year’s plans include productions of The Boy Friend, Father 
of the Bride and an original play. Plans are also in progress 
for a theatre school for children. This past year, the Little 
Theatre, Inc. enlisted the support of nearly a thousand pa- 
trons, sustaining and season members. 


Idaho 


The IDAHO STATE COLLEGE THEATRE in Pocatello 
presents a subscription series of six plays, including a musical 
comedy, each season, Two theatres are operated: the main 
auditorium seating 1,060 and a new flexible theatre which 
seats 170. Last year’s productions were Finian’s Rainbow, 
The Silver Tassie and Dear Brutus on the main stage; and 
The Duchess of Malfi, Bus Stop and The Miser in the flexible 
theatre. The honorary dramatic society, Alpha Psi Omega, 
presents two children’s plays annually to school children in 
the vicinity. Students majoring in drama receive a back- 
ground in acting, directing, stagecraft, playwriting, theatre 
history and television production in their work toward a B.A. 
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degree. The staff, under the chairmanship of Dr. Carl 
Isaacson, includes Dr. Vio Mae Powell, Dr. Hal J. Todd, 
Charles Bilyeu and Donald Asboe. Alan Blomquist of the 
University of Minnesota joined the department this year. 
An Idaho State College company has been invited by the 
American Educational Theatre Association to tour the Pacific 
Command in the spring of 1959. 


Illinois 


Aurora’s BOULDER HILL PLAYHOUSE is an old barn 
remodeled into a very modern theatre, yet still retaining its 
rustic beauty. The theatre boasts a revolving stage and a 
spacious balcony. Atop the marquee are mounted century-old 
London street lamps. Lucelle Goring is the director, and Jack 
Goring business manager of the troupe. Latest Broadway 
hits are performed, as well as efforts from young unknown 
playwrights. The Gorings invite unpublished plays. Casts 
are nonprofessionals, drawn from the surrounding area and 
from neighboring colleges. 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF EVANSTON is in its 
thirty-fourth season and playing to its second-generation 
audience—children whose parents, uncles and aunts enjoyed 
the same childhood experience in the 1920's. Sponsored since 
its beginning by the Northwestern University school of 
speech and the Evanston elementary school system, the 
Children’s Theatre produces six plays during the school 
year, and stages four performances of each production on 
consecutive Saturday mornings and afternoons at Haven 
School. About twenty-four hundred children from the 
Chicago area attend each of the six productions, three of 
which are designed for children ranging from preschool age 
through the third-grade level. The players for this series are 
students of the seventh and eighth grades, as are the crews 
who work at such jobs as providing costumes, scenery and 
lighting, under the guidance of technical directors. Evanston 
school children study creative dramatics and stagecraft as 
part of their regular school work. In the second series of 
three plays, for audiences from the third through eighth 
grades, casts and crews are chosen from Northwestern Uni- 
versity students majoring in theatre, supported by students 
from junior high schools. The Children’s Theatre directing 
staff is headed by Rita Criste, a member of the Northwest- 
ern faculty and supervisor of dramatics for the Evanston 
public schools, which employ twelve full-time teachers of 
creative dramatics. 


The school of dramatics and speech of ILLINOIS WES- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY, in Bloomington, offered seven major 
productions during the past regular season, and five produc- 
tions during a special six-week summer-stock season. Green 
Grow the Lilacs, Ghosts, The Flies, The Curious Savage, 
Murder in the Cathedral, All My Sons and Our Town were 
given during the regular season. The productions were staged 
in the university’s small and large proscenium theatres, and 
Our Town had a special arena production staged in the ball- 
room of the Memorial center. The Seven Year Itch, Because 
Their Hearts Were Pure, The Shop at Sly Corner, Bus Stop 
and Claudia were used as attractions for the summer-stock 
program. Murder in the Cathedral was toured to the sanctu- 
aries of five churches in the Chicago area. A full curriculum 
of dramatic art and speech courses is offered the theatre and 
speech major at Wesleyan, where he may earn the Bachelor 
of Arts or the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 

Now completely reorganized, the GOODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE AND SCHOOL OF DRAMA in Chicago is offering 
a new curriculum, reflecting both the New York Actors 
Studio “method” and European tradition. There is a large 
theatre seating 742, equipped with plaster dome, wagon 
stages, and electronic, preset lighting control; and a studio 
theatre seating 153, which annually produces ten full experi- 
mental productions. This season the following notable guests 
participated in lectures and discussions: Eric Bentley, Harold 
Clurman, Tyrone Guthrie, Donald Oenslager, Otto Preminger, 
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Cyril Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut and Michel Saint-Denis. 
The Goodman Theatre, as a member of the North Central 
Association, confers B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees, with require- 
ments to be partially fulfilled at the University of Chicago 
or any accredited school. Each season six adult and four 
children’s plays are produced. Often guest artists join the 
troupe, enabling students to perform with professionals while 
still in school. Performances are reviewed by leading Chicago 
drama critics. Among the Goodman’s graduates are Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Sam Wanamaker and José Quintero. 

The ILLINOIS COLLEGE HILLTOP PLAYERS, in con- 
junction with the drama department of Illinois College in 
Jacksonville, offered four major productions during the past 
season. The Players, made up of nonprofessional members 
from all fields of study, unite in their efforts to produce a 
variety of plays for the enjoyment of the college community. 
Director Lee Morgan, state representative for International 
Theatre Month, guided the troupe in two Asiatic plays: 
Tagore’s Chitra and Kalidasa’s Shakuntala. The latter, staged 
in the natural setting of the Ames Woodland Theatre on the 
campus, featured three East Indian dancers. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Glass Menagerie was another major attraction of 
the season. Plays under consideration for the coming year 
are Beckett's Endgame, Chekhov's The Sea Gull, Andreyev’s 
The Life of Man and Hamlet. 

The METROPOLITAN PLAYERS of Roosevelt University 
in Chicago circled the globe via drama during the 1957-58 
season. Their first play, Martinez Sierra’s The Cradle Song, 
took them to a convent garden in Spain. A large leap east- 
ward found the group in China for Bertolt Brecht’s The 
Good Woman of Setzuan. Continuing eastward, the scene of 
the next play was a rest home in New Jersey—the drama, 
The Curious Savage. For the final work, the Metropolitan 
Players found themselves in England, cutting capers to the 
“wack-a-do” music of The Boy Friend. All shows were 
staged in the university’s arena theatre, under the direction 
of Anna Helen Reuter. An original musical score, the work 
of young Chicago playwright-composer Melvin Rubicam, 
provided an appropriate setting for The Good Woman of 
Setzuan. The student repertory company took to the road 
with its production of The Curious Savage, leaving the arena 
theatre to give community and club performances. The Boy 
Friend, the group’s first attempt at a musical, was enlivened 
by the musical direction of Melvin Rubicam and the chore- 
ography of Bette Wenzel. Pennants strung above the heads 
of the spectators brought the audience right into the center 
of things. 

Theatrical activity in central Illinois was spurred by the 
recent merger of Millikin University of Decatur and the 
Springfield Municipal Opera in Springfield. The nonprofit 
educational project—now called the MILLIKIN-SPRING- 
FIELD SUMMER THEATRE—exemplifies the conquering 
power of theatre. Two cities, forty miles apart, successfully 
co-operated in a large theatrical venture. Three musicals 
and two dramas are scheduled for this season. Beginning 
July 4, the following plays are being presented: Carousel, 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, The Gypsy Baron, Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Music in the Air. Existing facilities include 
an outdoor theatre at Lake Springfield seating thirty-two 
hundred, a fifty-foot stage, extensive sound and lighting 
equipment, and a large scenery workshop. The over-all aim 
of the project is to establish a summer music camp and 
theatre workshop. Starting next summer, college credit will 
be offered students participating in the work of the Summer 
Theatre. During the school year, Millikin University’s Town 
and Gown dramatic group put on Cyrano de Bergerac, Anti- 
gone, “An Evening with George Bernard Shaw” and The 
Taming of the Shrew. The university's school of music pro- 
duced The Gypsy Baron. Dr. Jere Mickel directs dramatic 
offerings at both Millikin and the Millikin-Springfield Sum- 
mer Theatre. Professor Hubert Norville is in charge of 
musical productions. 
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The department of theatre of NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY in Evanston claims the distinction of being the 
only school in the country to offer a full repertory season 
with unsalaried students in all roles. This repertory season 
is the principal feature of the annual Northwestern Drama 
Festival, in which four plays are presented in rotation for 
four weeks beginning July 1. This summer the plays are 
As You Like It, The School for Wives, The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, and Lute Song. Two complete theatres are used, 
the main one outdoors and another held ready indoors in 
event of inclement weather. Undergraduates come from all 
parts of the country to audition for parts in the festival, and 
the final company of about sixty students is very cosmopol- 
itan in its make-up. The winter season of the department 
of theatre offers three affiliated theatres: the Northwestern 
University Theatre, the University Theatre Workshop and 
the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, together with a full 
curriculum of thirty credit-bearing courses in various aspects 
of theatre work. The present staff of the department com- 
prises ten full-time members and twelve graduate assistants. 
Total registration in the department averages about three 
hundred. 

The theatre department of SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSITY engages in a threefold program: eight campus 
productions during the academic year, six plays during an 
eight-week summer-stock season, and an annual autumn 
tour of southern and central Illinois. Next season’s on- 
campus plays will be Major Barbara, Charley’s Aunt, Mac- 
beth, Harvey and The Rainmaker. Each will play eight 
evenings. The three-play children’s series will again run 
for fifteen afternoon performances. All campus productions 
are presented in the Southern Playhouse. In addition the 
theatre department regularly co-operates with the music 
department’s opera workshop. This joint effort produced 
Oklahoma! and La Bohéme. After two summers in the 
Ozarks at Branson, Missouri, last year the Southern Players 
moved to New Salem State Park, north of Springfield, Illi- 
nois. This summer they are presenting Picnic, The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, The Shepherd of the Hills, The 
Comedy of Errors, Beyond the Horizon and Ten Little In- 
dians in the park’s Kelso Hollow Theatre. The fall tour will 
present both an adult and a children’s play in approximately 
thirty towns. The university offers a theatre major at under- 
graduate and graduate levels, leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees. The staff includes Archibald McLeod, chairman; 
Sherwin Abrams, Charles Zoeckler and Christian Moe. Tech- 
nical and teaching assistantships are available; applicants 
for the 1959-60 season should apply to the departmental 
chairman, 

The THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS, Illinois, a non- 
profit group, is completing its twenty-ninth season under 
the direction of Mary Cattell. Season subscriptions are sold 
for five productions a year, from October to May. Offerings 


.of the past season were The Great Sebastians, Caesar and 


Cleopatra, Time Limit!, Gold in the Hills and The Loud Red 
Patrick. The first three productions were staged in the tra- 
ditional proscenium way. Gold in the Hills had three-quarter 
staging, and The Loud Red Patrick was done arena-style. 
The group is proceeding with its plans for a brand-new 
theatre and arts center. Each fall, studio sessions for instruc- 
tion are held, and plays are cast by Mary Cattell and the 
casting committee from the membership of the classes. 
Chicago’s THEATRE ON THE LAKE has announced an 
ambitious program of twelve productions this summer. Plays 
scheduled are Arms and the Man, For Love or Money, The 
Reluctant Debutante, Boy Meets Girl, Twelve Angry Men, 
The Best People, An Inspector Calls, The Desk Set, Witness 
for the Prosecution, The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Why Men Leave Home and The Glass Menagerie. Each play 
runs from Tuesday through Saturday; the program opened 
on June 10, and will have its final performance on August 30. 
Theatre on the Lake is located at 425 E. 14th Boulevard in 
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the Chicago Park District. Director of the group is W. Jack 
Higgins. 

The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’s Court Theatre cur- 
rently is presenting its fourth annual outdoor drama festival 
Coriolanus, a musical version of The Imaginary Invalid, and 
The Cenci are being played in Hutchinson Court (an exact 
replica of the court in Kings College, Oxford), Thursdays 
through Sundays, through August 10. Marvin E. Phillips 
guided Coriolanus, the first production of the season; Richard 
d’Anjou directed The Imaginary Invalid and Norbert Hruby 
is staging The Cenci. The Court has been well supported by 
Chicago playgoers; last year’s productions attracted over ten 
thousand persons. The group was organized by director 
Phillips in 1955. 

During the past season the WRIGHT COLLEGE THEATRE 
in Chicago had as its theme “Plays That Smash the Stereo- 
types.” The only complete satyr-play in existence, The 
Cyclops by Euripides, was the opener. Then followed South 
Pacific, The Night of January 16th and Opus Four, an original 
play by Kenneth W. Jenks, resident playwright. Opus Four 
is a lyrical work, expressionistic in style. The theatre has 
four directors, produces many workshop plays, and offers a 
variety of courses in speech and drama. Robert A. Johnston, 
author of an acting version of the Oresteia and of Great 
Christian Plays, is in charge. 


Indiana 


The speech and drama department of SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE at Notre Dame will offer a fall musical, either an 
original revue or Plain and Fancy, a Lenten production. of 
The Song of Bernadette, and a spring production of The 
Cherry Orchard. The aepartment is also looking forward to 
the visit of Dr. E. Martin Browne, distinguished British di- 
rector and scholar of medieval drama. All productions are 
in the new, completely equipped fine-arts building, Moreau 
Hall, containing O’Laughlin Auditorium, seating thirteen 
hundred, and the Little Theatre, seating three hundred. This 
past season, three major productions were presented: the 
musical Brigadoon, directed by James Cronin of the faculty; 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, guided by Robert Speaight, 
British actor, director and scholar; and Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town, directed by Howard Lord, head of the department 
In addition, the department offered the Nativity section of 
the York cycle of medieval mystery plays, under Mr. Lord’s 
direction, as its Christmas presentation, and a _ student- 
directed cutting of King Lear for the Indiana Catholic One- 
Act Play Festival. The department laboratory program 
presented fifteen student-directed one-acters, eight of which 
were originals prepared by the playwriting class. 


Anouilh’s Antigone was offered in the round, with a false 
proscenium arch and a series of circular levels in Bons Hall 
at Phoenix College, Arizona. The play was one of the school’s 
three major productions of the 1957-58 term. 


Kentucky 


This past year the Western Players of WESTERN KEN- 
TUCKY STATE COLLEGE in Bowling Green put on four 
major productions: Goodbye My Fancy, Arms and the Man, 
The Mousetrap and My 3 Angels. In addition, two studio pro- 
ductions were offered: Fumed Oak and an original, Giants 
Lie Sleeping. The latter, which drew on the historical back- 
ground of the area, was presented as a special program for 
local clubs. All productions were staged by Russell H 
Miller, director of the speech and drama department. Annual 
program choices represent one classic, a musical, one modern 
work and an experimental production. Giants Lie Sleeping 
was this season’s experimental choice. Another Shake- 
spearean classic is on the planning board for 1959. Each year, 
the college has a summer workshop. Summer productions 
have included 3 for Tonight, The Silver Cord, Jubilee, The 
Night of January 16th and A View from the Bridye 


Maryland 


The Playshop of JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY is launch- 
ing its thirty-eighth season with a program that will include 
Margaret Webster in “An Evening of Shakespeare,” Robinson 
Jeffers’ Medea and Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Each pre- 
sentation will run for eight performances. Apart from these 
productions, the Playshop is offering its traditional program 
of lectures on drama and the theatre. Lecturers during 1958- 
59 are Stark Young in November, Leo Brady of the Catholic 
University of American in January, and Lawrence Ross of 
the Johns Hopkins faculty in April. Each talk will be illus- 
trated by a one-act play or scenes from longer plays. Thi 
program is known as the Amos Taylor, Jr. Memorial Lectures, 
in memory of a young Hopkins undergraduate who was killed 
in World War II. The policy of the Playshop is to keep aliv« 
great plays of the past and to offer encouragement to new 
playwrights. Membership is drawn from the student body 
the faculty and occasionally the community 

The VAGABOND THEATRE, which stages arena produc 
tions in the famous old Rathskeller Room of the Congres: 
Hotel in Baltimore, is now completing its forty-second season 
The Vagabond claims to be the oldest community theatre in 
the United States in continuous operation. It has never missed 
a season since it opened in November, 1916, with a perform- 
ance of H. L. Mencken’s The Artist. The Vagabond lists 
among its achievements the introduction of Euzene O’Neill’s 
works to the South. For years it operated its own proscenium 
theatre on Baltimore's West Read Street, and switched to the 
arena style only-eight years ago. Helen A. F. Penniman, per- 
ennial president and leading spirit, was honored by a testi- 
monial dinner last April 14. The Charcoal Club of Baltimore, 
which sponsored the dinner, cited her work in behalf of the 
theatre. The 1957-58 season closed in May with The Chalk 
Garden. Other productions included The White Sheep of the 
Family, Dandy Dick, Witness for the Prosecution, Death of a 
Salesman, the Reluctant Debutante and The Sleeping Prince 


Massachusetts 


The NORTH SHORE MUSIC-THEATRE, Beverly, is cur- 
rently presenting its fourth season of top Broadway musical 
fare. Priding itself as New England's only permanently 
roofed theatre-in-the-round, this playhouse also stages special 
Sunday concerts, featuring the major figures in the jazz 
world. During its eleven-week season the theatre plays to 
over a hundred thousand persons, and is listed as one of 
the most successful of its kind in this country. Located in 
the North Shore section of Beverly, it can be reached by 
automobile from Boston in only thirty-five minutes. It 
maintains a permanent art exhibit on its grounds, with con- 
tributions from Boston art galleries and local art groups in 
Rockport and Gloucester. 


Michigan 
Housed in a century-old barn, the SISTER LAKES PLAY- 
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HOUSE attracts fledgling actors and playwrights from all 
over the country. Now entering its sixth season, the Play- 
house puts on Broadway hits and also performs new plays 
by unknown authors. The theatre has a large stage area and 
intimate balcony, The roof is supported by hand-hewn 
beams, in keeping with its rustic setting. Lucelle Goring is 
director, Jack Goring business manager. The Gorings also 
operate the Boulder Hill Playhouse in Aurora, Illinois. Un- 
published scripts are welcomed. 


Minnesota 


The GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE THEATRE in St. 
Peter is celebrating its tenth year. The anniversary produc- 
tion in January was Chekhov’s The Sea Gull. Earlier in the 
season the theatre group took to the road with a special 
children's performance of Jack and the Beanstalk in behalf 
of the youngsters of St. Peter’s public and parochial schools. 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town was produced in March. In 
May the group repaired to the lounge of the student union, 
and staged the following one-acters in arena style: Strind- 
berg’s The Stronger, Tennessee Williams’ This Property Is 
Condemned and Barrie's The Twelve Pound Look. An addi- 
tional arena performance was given the evening before 
graduation for visiting alumni. Virtually two thirds of the 
student body support the theatre; of an enrollment of 1050, 
700 are ticket buyers. 

The WENONAH PLAYERS of Winona State College cele- 
brated their eighth year of arena theatre with the first pro- 
duction in Minnesota of Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker. 
The performance was given in conjunction with festivities 
attending the Minnesota Statehood Centennial. The Players 
are under the direction of Dorothy B. Magnus, head of the 
college’s speech department. Earlier in the season the group 
presented Obey’s Noah and Kaufman and Hart’s You Can't 
Take It With You, both proscenium productions, Technical 
director Jacque Reidelberger designed the shows. Next fall 
the Players will join forces with two liberal-arts colleges in 
the area and co-operate in producing a musical marking the 
community centennial. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi's most widely-known theatrical group, the Mill- 
saps Players of MILLSAPS COLLEGE, Jackson, have just 
completed their most successful year. In November, they 
staged Jean Giraudoux’ Tiger at the Gates, which shattered 
all attendance records for a straight play. In December they 
presented a group of one-act plays, including In April Once, 
a seldom-performed work by the late Mississippi writer 
William Alexander Percy. The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
presented in March, topped even the record set by Tiger. 
April saw the production of the work of a famous Mississippi 
ex-resident, Tennessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke. Jack- 
son's first theatre-in-the-round presentation, Summer was 
acclaimed by local critics as “the most exciting thing to hit 
local boards within recollection.” The season closed with a 
lavish production of the musical Kismet. Virtually one third 
of the college’s student body are members of the troupe. The 
organization has the support of the local press. Frank Hains, 
amusements editor of the Jackson Daily News, recently cited 
the Players for “having done more to raise theatrical stan- 
dards here than any other force.” He wrote, “Year in and 
year out, play in and play out, they consistently offer enter- 
tainment of a caliber available nowhere else locally.” The 
Players’ director is Lance Goss. 


Missouri 

The SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY THEATRE begins its 
thirteenth season in September. Fifty major productions of 
the past twelve seasons have included Hamlet, The Taming 
of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, the Oresteia, Dark- 
ness at Noon, Antigone and The Cocktail Party. Major pro- 
ductions scheduled for the coming season are Charley's Aunt, 
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Death of a Salesman, Everyman and The Boy Friend. The 
University Theatre offers a full academic program and pro- 
duction schedule geared mainly to the training of teachers, 
but with room for talented hobbyists and budding profes- 
sionals. Undergraduate- and graduate-degree programs are 
offered, with assistantships available to qualified graduate 
students. A professional faculty of eight handles the teach- 
ing and production activities in the University Theatre and 
in the Stairwell Theatre, an intimate studio used for experi- 
ments in drama. The theatre staff is headed by the Reverend 
R. A. Johnston, S.J., A.M., a past vice-president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Theatre Conference. Others on the staff in- 
clude Dr. Seldon Faulkner, managing director; the Reverend 
Leo Wobido, S.J.. A.M., faculty director of radio station 
KBIL; Dr. C. B. Gilford, motion-picture and television 
script writer; Alan B. Hanson, on leave to N.B.C. in Holly- 
wood; Patricia Bradley, costumer and production director; 
Paul Kaufman, University Theatre technical director; and 
Rosemary Lough, director of the University Theatre High 
School Institute. Current plans call for the formation of a 
summer-stock theatre, a touring group and an alumni reper- 
tory theatre. 

The STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE, which serves 
the city of Columbia as both campus and community theatre, 
begins its eleventh year of operation next month. It engages 
professional actors on a full-time basis, and they work both 
in the classroom and in play production, All women’s roles 
are multiple-cast and played by Stephens students. At the 
well-equipped, air-conditioned Playhouse, productions are 
offered on a continuous schedule, each running for three 
weeks while the next work is in rehearsal. The varied pro- 
duction program includes musicals, new plays and experi- 
mental works. The department of theatre arts, headed by 
John Gunnell, also maintains a two-year program of instruc- 
tion. Each year about twenty student-directed one-act plays, 
performed as class exercises, supplement the regular Play- 
house series, 

The Missouri Workshop Theatre of the UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI presented five major productions during the past 
season. Under the guidance of Professor Donovan Rhyns- 
burger, the group staged A Streetcar Named Desire, with 
Gloria Behrens in the part of Blanche; Kiss Me, Kate, di- 
rected by Robert Horen; Charles Morgan’s The River Line, 
the troupe’s contribution to International Theatre Month; a 
concert reading of Tiger at the Gates, directed by Dr. Frances 
McCurdy; and The Happy Time. Plans are now in progress 
for the construction of a new Fine Arts Center, including a 
theatre. The architects are Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum, 
who have already received two awards for their outstanding 
design of educational buildings. 


Montana 


The Montana Masquers of the MONTANA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, who will open their fifty-fourth season in late 
October, have scheduled a total of eight major productions. 
Drama seniors will direct five of the shows, utilizing the new 
eighty-seat Masquer Theatre, completed last fall. The other 
three attractions will be staged in the fifteen-hundred-seat 
University Theatre. This summer the drama department 
offered a special evening workshop featuring eight weeks of 
summer theatre, Tuesday through Sunday. From June 24 
to August 17, the following plays are being staged: Bus Stop, 
State of the Union, The Moon Is Blue, Anastasia, The South- 
west Corner, Laura, Papa Is All and Sabrina Fair. The 
drama department is under the direction of Firman H 
Brown, Jr. and Charles J. Schmitt. During the 1957-58 sea- 
son, they presented the following attractions: Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Beyond the Horizon, The Member of the Wedding, 
The Corn Is Green, Candida and The Confidential Clerk. Also 
performed were original one-act plays (from the playwrit- 
ing class), “A Night of Ballet,” Amahl and the Night Visitors 
and Carmen. Both Amahl and Carmen were co-operative 
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England came to California, or rather The Chalk Garden did. 
The British play, popular with American community theatres 
during the past season, found a stage at San Diego State 
College. Sets were student-designed and executed. 


productions, combining the facilities of all the departments 
of the College of Fine Arts—art, ballet, drama and music. 


New Hampshire 


Since their inception in 1933, the PETERBOROUGH PLAY- 
ERS have been noted for their apprentice-training program, 
as well as their professional productions. Enrollment is 
limited to twenty, with students drawn from every state in 
the Union and from abroad. There are regular classes in 
acting and dancing, and apprentices are encouraged to help 
with construction, lighting, properties and costumes. Some- 
times they also assist the director. Edith Bond Stearns 
founded the group, transforming her own big barn at Stearns 
Farm into a well-equipped theatre. Actors have gone on 
from Peterborough to achieve national reputations; new plays 
destined for Broadway have been given their tryout produc- 
tions by the Players. Well-known writers who have served 
as sponsors of the group (and simultaneously as directors 
of the MacDowell Association) include Thornton Wilder, 
Carl Carmer, Padraic Colum and William McCleery. Several 
plays written by MacDowell Colonists have beer given their 
world premiéres by the Players. 


New Jersey 


The BERGEN COUNTY PLAYERS, Inc. celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary during the past season. This non- 
profit organization has maintained a policy of presenting 
eight productions a season for the past fourteen years. Since 
1949 they have operated their own little Firehouse Theatre in 
Oradell. Performances are presented every, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday from October through May. The theatre seats 
210 and is equipped with a rehearsal hall, large modern 
lounge, backstage phone and intercom systems, dressing 
rooms, workshop and a props and costume department. Aside 
from the major productions, an experimental workshop play- 
let is presented each month for the membership. Every 
Monday during the summer, the workshop sponsors seminars 
covering all theatre media. The entire theatre operation is 
controlled by seven officers and a board of governors. The 
club membership totals 250. All plays are selected and staged 
by a committee of eight directors. The 1957-58 season in- 
cluded The Rainmaker, The Desk Set, Bus Stop, King of 
Hearts, Come Back Little Sheba, Angel in the Pawnshop, 
The Loud Red Patrick and See How They Run. Numerous 
original musicals and plays have been presented in past 
seasons. Aside from regularly scheduled productions, benefit 
shows are staged at the theatre or nearby at Bergen Pines 
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In fantasies or classics like The Tempest, women play all the 
parts at Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Georgia. Blackfriars, 
the student dramatic group, presented this play as a feature 
of the school’s Fine Arts Festival this year. 


Hospital. One or two experimental plays are planned for the 
1958-59 season. 


New Mexico 


The SUMMERHOUSE, New Mexico’s oldest summer the- 
atre, is enjoying its twelfth season as the state’s only pro- 
fessional acting group. Under the banner of Karl Wester- 
man, the playhouse has become one of the show places of 
Albuquerque. Hollywood performers who return to the com- 
pany for frequent appearances include Betty Keeney, Fintan 
Meyler, Marie Oswald, Betty Raede, Willa Roberts, Irene 
Seidner, Susan Shepard, Jeane Wood, Betty Yeakel, Jack 
Grinnage, Jack Harris, Mark Herron, John Hackett, Ward 
Johnson and Gene Streett. The playhouse opened in mid- 
June, and presents performances continuously until Labor 
Day. 

In connection with the centennial of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the drama department of the UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO staged Emlyn Williams’ The Corn Is 
Green, a play about a dedicated teacher. The production 
coincided with the annual New Mexico State Teachers’ Con- 
vention, and tickets were distributed to delegates in advance 
of regular box-office sales. Other major offerings this season 
included Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman, and the premiére performances 
of two original scripts: The Dream Princess, a children’s- 
theatre play by Richard Thompson, and Such Sweet Sorrow, 
a comedy by Pauline Williams Snapp. The authors of the 
original scripts were in residence throughout the rehearsal 
period, and worked with the casts.. Also presented was a 
student-written one-acter. Doug Koss had the opportunity 
of seeing his short play produced by the Student Workshop 
Theatre, The drama department has four members, three 
concerned with directing major productions. Classes in all 
phases of theatre training are closely correlated with actual 
production. 


New York 


ADAMS STUDIO is celebrating its twentieth year as an 
acting studio and a repertory group. Housed in a five-story, 
reconverted white-stone building just off Riverside Drive 
on 8lst Street in New York City, the Studio is readying its 
most ambitious project—a yearlong repertory program be- 
ginning in the fall. Under the direction of Bown Adams 
and Virginia Daly, a husband-and-wife team, the group will 
present Sophocles’ Antigone, Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and two prize-winning, modern horror plays: 
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Grand Gesture and Lust, Mist and Flames. Productions will 
be presented five evenings a week. The Studio is also con- 
tinuing its staged readings of new scripts by professional 
actors. An Actor’s Scholarship Fund was established recently 
to aid more advanced students. Among the well-known 
graduates of the school are Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita 
Gam, Barbara Nichols, Rosemary Rice and Jay Robinson. 

BRIGGS MANAGEMENT, located at 1475 Broadway, New 
York City, has scheduled a lively program for the approach- 
ing season, designed and performed by adult professionals 
for children’s audiences. A troupe, headed by Ken and Kay 
Rockefeller, plans to tour the Northeast in the fall with The 
Enchanted Treasure (an adaptation of Washington Iving’s 
Legend of the Moor’s Legacy) and The Wizard of Oz. Next 
spring they will be moving out to the Midwest. The schedule 
also lists Fox in a Fix, a prize-winning play by Lois Dean; an 
Equity Library Theatre for Children production of Snow 
White and Rose Red; and a Knickerty Knockerty Players’ 
version of Jack and the Giant Killer and Robinson Crusoe. 
Two new producers are joining the company this year. Hal- 
roy Productions, Ltd. will put on The Littlest Circus, com- 
plete to hurdy-gurdy and one-man band; and Miniature 
Musicals will offer Does Poppy Live Here?, a story with songs 
and dances. 

The GROUP WORKSHOP trains performers by permit- 
ting them to work out their acting problems within the 
framework of a closely knit group. There is no individual 
coaching. Director Stevenson Phillips accepts students on 
the basis of their willingness to work hard and submit to 
group discipline. The training program covers a period of 
two years, with classes extending from September to May. 
During the first year there are two seminars a week, one 
lasting four hours, the other six. Each class is limited to 
twelve members. All basic techniques of acting are covered 
and there is work in modern dance. During the second year, 
emphasis is placed on character analysis, scene preparation 
and performance within the group. Vocal training is also 
stressed. Those interested in joining the Workshop may con- 
tact Stevenson Phillips, in care of his home address: 57 
Horatio Street, New York City. 

The HOFSTRA COLLEGE department of drama and 
speech in Hempstead is offering a new program in drama. 
Starting this fall, students will be offered the opportunity to 
major in theatre arts. Within the framework of a liberal- 
arts curriculum, they will be permitted to concentrate either 
on a production or a performance sequence. The new eleven- 
hundred-seat playhouse will provide the drama major with 
a fully equipped and modern theatre as his laboratory. Among 
the distinctive features of this theatre are a flexible proscen- 
ium opening and an electrical remote-control fly system, de- 
signed by George Izenour of Yale. The Hofstra program of 
theatre arts will be under the guidance of Bernard Becker- 
man, chairman of the department of drama and speech. 

Tamara Daykarhanova’s SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE in 
New York City is distinguished for its unified approach to 
the problems of theatre-craft. Madame Daykarhanova be- 
lieves that every bit of training a students absorbs must be 
integrated into one whole. This technique reflects her own 
work with the Moscow Art Theatre. After obtaining her 
theatrical education under the guidance of Stanislavsky and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, she went on to do repertory work 
in Paris, London, Berlin and New York. In New York she 
is remembered for her roles in the ANTA production of 
Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba, in George Tabori’s The 
Emperor's Clothes and in Leslie Stevens’ Bullfight. Television 
audiences have seen her on all the major networks. During 
this coming year she will lecture at Barnard College on “An 
Actor’s Interpretation of Dramatic Literature.” Madame Day- 
karhanova’s School for the Stage accepts a limited enroll- 
ment, on the basis of personal interviews, No auditions are 
required. Among her former students are June Allyson, 
Joseph Anthony, Horton Foote, Sidney Lumet, Allyn Mc- 
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Lerie, William Prince, Beatrice Straight, Sam Wanamaker 
and Teresa Wright. Madame Daykarhanova has been a mem- 
ber of the Actors Studio for the past four years. 

The SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP, New York City, 
continues to offer repertory performances of one-act plays 
every Saturday night, fifty-two weeks a year, in its air- 
conditioned, hundred-seat playhouse atop the Capitol Theatre 
Building. The Workshop draws its casts from students of 
acting, playwriting, directing or stagecraft. Dr. Maria Pisca- 
tor is director of the school; Dr. Saul Colin, president and 
producer of plays; and Shai K. Ophir directs the mime de- 
partment. The group was organized by German director 
Erwin Piscator in 1939, and was formerly the drama depart- 
ment of the New School in New York. There are four terms 
yearly, each running twelve weeks. The entire course covers 
four terms. 

SHOW CASE THEATRE, formerly an off-Broadway or- 
ganization in New York City, is in its third season as a 
school for actors and playwrights. For the actor, the training 
covers basic technique, voice and speech, body work, scene 
study, and work in one-act and long plays. Each class (be- 
ginner, intermediate and professional) gives formal produc- 
tions every ten weeks. The directors, Mark Justin and Sylvia 
Leigh, believe that such performances and audience reaction 
are necessary parts of the student’s training. These perform- 
ances also give the advanced student an opportunity to invite 
directors, producers and theatrical agents who may be help- 
ful in his career. For the playwright, written criticisms are 
given all submitted scripts, and advanced plays are produced 
with professional actors in an intimate studio. The author’s 
presence at casting and rehearsal sessions, and during the 
week of performances, gives him an opportunity to learn 
stagecraft end study audience reaction. 

The division of speech and drama of the STATE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS in Al- 
bany offers a broad graduate and undergraduate program in 
dramatic production, public address, oral interpretation and 
speech correction. On the undergraduate level, a student may 
minor in speech, with a major in English. On the graduate 
level, a student may receive an M.A. degree in general speech 
and may fulfill requirements to teach speech in New York 
State schools. The policy of State College, Albany, is to en- 
rich the formal classes in speech with opportunities for prac- 
tical application. Dramatic-production students have at their 
disposal three fully equipped theatres (two proscenium, one 
arena) and are given a chance to participate in year-round 
programs of plays from the classics and modern repertory 
Studies in public address are co-ordinated with the activities 
of the New York High School Forensic League, which main- 
tains its state headquarters at the college. Students in oral 
interpretation present frequent “evenings with literature” 
and operate an active readers’ theatre. Speech-correction 
students obtain invaluable experience in the college’s speech 
clinic and in the Northeastern New York Speech Center in 
Albany. The speech program is under the direction of a pro- 
fessional staff of seven. Tuition is free for residents of New 
York State; $300 per year for others. 

The drama workshop of TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY, is entering its twelfth semester, under 
the guidance of Dr. Magdalene Kramer, head of the depart- 
ment of the teaching of speech. Since its inception in 1947, 
the workshop has presented fifty-two productions, playing to 
an audience of over thirty-seven thousand persons. Four or 
five productions are presented each season in the group’s 
180-seat theatre. Paul Kozelka directs the plays and teaches 
acting, directing and stagecraft; Aurand Harris teaches cre- 
ative dramatics during the summer session. Last summer’s 
play was That Scoundrel Scapin, John Wood's adaptation from 
Moliére. During the past season three one-acters were done 
in arena style: A Young Lady of Property, Amicable Parting 
and The Bespoke Overcoat. Also performed were The Lucky 
Coins, a new play for children by Elsi Rowland; Nora Ster- 
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ling’s The Case of the Missing Handshake and Shaw’s Heart- 
break House. Performances are open to the public free of 
charge. Parties to New York’s professional theatres, with 
trips backstage, special lectures, and participation in work- 
shops and regional conferences are offered students. 

A two-year course in professional training for the stage and 
television is offered at the VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF 
ACTING in New York City. Classes in acting technique and 
scene rehearsal are conducted by Madame Soloviova, who 
has been teaching in the United States since 1935, the year 
she and her late husband, Andrius Jilinsky, came here with 
Michael Chekhov’s company. For many years a member of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, Madame Soloviova studied under 
Stanislavsky at his First Studio. She played leading parts in 
Moscow Art Theatre productions of The Good Hope and The 
Cricket on the Hearth. Her individual approach has helped 
further many promising stage careers, including that of Vin- 
cent Donehue, director of Sunrise at Campobello. Associated 
with her as director, is Christine Edwards, lecturer on tele- 
vision at Hunter College 
Ohio 

The four theatres on the DENISON UNIVERSITY campus 
in Granville, Ohio, enjoyed a highly successful year during 
1957-58. The University Theatre completed its twenty-seventh 
subscription season in May. Productions included The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, A Streetcar Named Desire, Mac- 
beth and Escapade, an English comedy by Roger MacDougall 
The Studio Theatre, directed by senior majors in theatre arts, 
produced The Chalk Garden, For the Time Being, Blithe 
Spirit, Waiting for Godot and The Fourposter. The Denison 
Summer Theatre opened on June 17 and will run through 
August 23, offering ten plays in ten weeks. The 1958 program 
includes The Fourposter, Oklahoma!, The Reluctant Debu- 
tante, Inherit the Wind, Born Yesterday, Summertime, The 
Grand Prize, The Doctor’s Dilemma, The Desk Set and The 
Loud Red Patrick. The second week of the current season 
saw the hundredth production in the Big Blue Tent, which 
has become the organization's trade-mark during its twelve 
years of existence and has attracted over 190,000 paid ad- 
missions to this small community. On June 10 the Denison 
Players (overseas edition) were flown to Europe, where the 
eighteen members presented The Man Who Came to Dinner 
for United States troops under the joint sponsorship of the 
Department of Defense and the U.S.O. This is the group’s 
sixth tour—they are making their fourth trip to Europe and 
have been to the Far East twice. Beginning this fall, fresh- 
men will be permitted to take a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
The course will include fifty hours in theatre, plus an ad- 
ditional fourteen in music, art and dance. 


Major productions staged by the KENT STATE UNIVER- 
SITY THEATRE, in Kent, during the 1957-58 season were 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Liliom, The Blue Bird, Hedda Gabler and Picnic. Student- 
directed offerings included works of Williams and Saroyan, 
O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms, and four original one-act 
plays. Other activities included the thirteenth annual Drama 
Clinic, attended by over twelve hundred high-school stu- 
dents and directors from northeastern Ohio; Pirandello’s 
Right You Are, the first in a series of play readings, pre- 
sented by faculty and student members of the Beta Psi cast 
of Alpha Psi Omega, national dramatic honorary society; and 
the presentation of nearly seventy American Theatre Wing 
Family Plays, in co-operation with the Ohio Division of 
Mental Hygiene and Correction, Courses in theatre at Kent 
State are resigned for students working toward B.A., BS., 
and M.A. degrees in dramatic arts, who augment classroom 


instruction in acting, directing, make-up, interpretation,‘ 


theatre history, playwriting, stagecraft and scene design with 
practical work in production. Within the next three years, 
University Theatre will be moving to a new speech- and- 
music center, containing one of the most complete modern 
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theatre plants in the nation. 


Oregon 


The UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND’s department of speech 
and drama is now in the tenth year of its development. Its 
growing program attempts to search out new forms and 


techniques of expression in dramatic art. During the 1957-58 


season the University Theatre presented Moliére’s The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, Sandy Wilson’s The Boy Friend, Eliot's 
The Cocktail Party and Percy Mackaye’s The Scarecrow. All 
productions were directed by Paul Ouellette. In addition to 
the main-stage productions, the children’s-theatre division 
presented The Emperor’s New Clothes to an audience of ten 
thousand youngsters from twenty-five elementary schools 
Experimental productions were staged in the hundred-seat 
Studio Theatre. These were directed both by faculty mem- 
bers and students. The university's program of training 
stresses both practical and cultural aspects of the theatre, 
focusing on the individual and the development of his cre- 
ative talent 

The speech-and-drama department of WILLAMETTE UNI- 
VERSITY offers a complete program of basic theatre training 
Courses are given in acting, directing, stagecraft, make-up, 
theatre history, dramatic literature, voice training and oral 
interpretation. The University Theatre, with Oregon Alpha 
chapter of Theta Alpha Phi As its producing group, presents 
four productions each year. Performances are given in the 
new Fine Arts Auditorium, one of the finest theatre plants 
on the West Coast. The Little Theatre provides opportun- 
ities for student productions. Plays offered in recent years 
are She Stoops to Conquer, Summer and Smoke, The Victors 
The House of Bernarda Alba and Hay Fever. Robert M 
Putnam is the director 


Pennsylvania 

The department of drama of CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, offers an intensive four-year 
professional course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fins 
Arts in drama. Fields of study are acting, playwriting, di- 
recting, production, and stage and costume design. As its 
principal laboratory, the department maintains a noncom- 
mercial theatre in which eighty performances are given each 
season. In addition, over sixty student-directed one-act plays 
are produced each year in the Studio Theatre; also full- 
length productions, directed by candidates for the master’s 


degree. The practical experience of the student is supple- 
mented by regular courses—historical, technical, literary and 
cultural. Their object is to give the student the broadest 
possible background in his own subject. The department 
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offers a graduate curriculum to a limited number of students 
who wish to earn the degree of Master of Fine Arts in drama. 
When the Carnegie Institute opened its drama department in 
1914, it rendered a pioneering service in this country, by 
recognizing the theatre as an art that requires a cultural 
background and the type of intensive and progressive tech- 
nical training demanded in the other arts. 

The King’s Players of KING’S COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre, 
produce three plays each year as an extracurricular activity 
For the past six years they have given annual Shakespearean 
productions. Most of the productions are staged in arena 
fashion, with the audience arranged in a horseshoe. Cos- 
tumes and scenery are made by the students. Lighting in- 
struments are constructed from stovepipe and pickle cans 
The switchboard is a converted piano. Offerings of the past 
year were Noah, Julius Caesar and The Glass Menagerie. By 
effective use of the arena, its aisles and platform arrange- 
ments, Julius Caesar achieved an illusion of vast scope; on 
the other hand, The Glass Menagerie was given great inti- 
macy by the use of isolated platforms and flexible lighting 
effects. Operating on a small budget and with limited facil- 
ities, the King’s Players prove that effective theatre can be 
produced on a small scale. 

Producer Grace Price is starting her twenty-sixth season 
with the PITTSBURGH CHILDREN’S THEATRE, which 
brings adult professional plays to children in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Maryland. The group presents four 
plays each season and tours them through four states. It is 
responsible for adding many new plays to the children’s- 
theatre repertory. Each season the group performs for thous- 
ands of elementary-school children. Underprivileged young- 
sters are given the opportunity to preview each presentation 
before it goes on tour. Miss Price is a member of the gov- 
erning board of the Children’s Theatre Conference of AETA 
Faye Parker is associate director of the theatre. 

In October the PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE will launch 
its twenty-fifth season with the comedy No Time for Ser- 
geants. The Playhouse has two theatres—the Craft Avenue, 
with 547 seats, and the Hamlet Street, with 342 seats—and 
a private restaurant in the same building. Fourteen produc- 
tions are put on each season, which opens in October and 
runs to July. Offerings include recent Broadway plays, orig- 
inal scripts, musicals and revivals. The children’s theatre, 
the Playhouse Jr., offers four works each season, with per- 
formances on Saturday afternoons. Actors in the company 
are selected from the community, and paid on the basis of 
their professional training, past experience and number of 
Playhouse appearances. Another part of the Playhouse is its 
growing School of the Theatre, and School of the Dance. 
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During the past season the enrollment in these soared well 
above a thousand. The staff of seventy (including technical 
workers) is headed by Producer Frederick Burleigh, Gen- 
eral Manager Richard Hoover and School Director Mark 
Lewis. 


South Carolina 


Two unusual films produced by the division of cinema of 
BOB JONES UNIVERSITY, Greenville, represented the 
United States at the International Film Festival in Cannes 
this past May 14-18, and at the International Congress of 
Motion Picture and Television School Directors in Paris on 
May 20-23. Wine of Morning, a two-hour color spectacular, 
based on the novel by Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., president of the 
university, represented the University Film Producers 
Association in the feature-length, motion-picture class. The 
Flying Angel, a color short subject, demonstrated the high 
quality of cinema training available in American colleges. 
The university’s studios are fully equipped for the production 
of sixteen-millemeter motion pictures of professional qual- 
ity. All students, whether or not they are majoring in cinema, 
are eligible to audition for roles in the productions. During 
the past season the University Classic Players presented 
Julius Caesar and Othello. Julius Caesar utilized a unit set 
of massive columns and steps extending the full width of the 
forty-five-foot proscenium opening. The University Opera 
Association presented Verdi’s Il Trovatore during the past 
season. Soloists from the Metropolitan and San Francisco 
Opera Companies were heard with the Opera Association 
chorus and orchestra. Minor solo roles were sung by ad- 
vanced voice students and members of the music faculty. As 
a climax to the annual commencement concert, the Opera 
Association also presented the final act of Puccini’s La 
Boheme. 


Having acquired the lease to the Dock Street Theatre last 
December, the FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS of Charleston ex- 
tended their regular season of six plays to seven productions 
The season included Major Barbara, The Reluctant Debutante, 


The Matchmaker, Inherit the Wind, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Potting Shed and The Desk Set. The production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream was designed for Charles- 
ton’s tourist season in the spring. It was presented in an 
ante-bellum Southern setting and, through the co-operation 
of Charleston's American Ballet Academy, featured numerous 
dance sequences. The season also included three children’s- 
theatre productions, which toured the schools of the Charles- 
ton area, and classes for youngsters from eight to twenty-one 
years of age. An adult acting seminar was held weekly by 
Director Emmett Robinson, who, with Associate Director 
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This is the scene of rationalization 

by the murderers, the setting a church, 
in T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral. Berkeley’s Company of the 
Golden Hind, California, was 

praised by Brooks Atkinson of the New 
York Times for this production 
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A lavish production of Kismet wound 
up the season for the Millsaps Players 
of Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi. Virtually one third of the 
college’s student body are members 

of the theatre group. The local 

press gives it strong support 





Louis DiLalla, directed the seven major plays. The Junior 
Footlight Players presented a special production of Gramercy 
Ghost as their seasonal project. A Footlight Players’ original, 
Sand Sprite, by Patricia Robinson and Selma Furtwangler, 
was given a production at Grand Island, New York, last 
summer and at Hamburg, New York, last spring. The Play- 
ers will present one of their traditional Salt and Battery 
musical revues during the summer. A schedule of seven 
plays is being planned for next season, including a new 
adaptation of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, by Emmett 
Robinson. 

The LITTLE THEATRE of Greenville, South Carolina, is 
celebrating its twelfth season, having progressed from a 
membership of 800 to 4,580. This year the group staged 
Annie Get Your Gun, starring Broadway singer-actor Gene 
Holman; Our Town, Inherit the Wind, and The Reluctant 
Debutante, featuring John Graham. The group runs a chil- 
dren’s theatre in collaboration with the Junior League. 
Robert Hemphill McLane is director. Academy Award win- 
ner Joanne Woodward began her acting career with the 
Little Theatre, with her performance as the daughter in 
The Glass Menagerie. 


Tennessee 


Five lovely ladies of the Lincoln Players, LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY in Harrogate appeared in full 
color on the cover of the Sunday magazine of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal last May. They were featured in Stephen 
Foster, or Weep No More My Lady as part of the juvenile 
chorus. This chorus, under the direction of Louisa Hoe of 
the university’s music department, performed in the Laurel 
Cove Festival before an audience including Kentucky’s Gov- 
ernor A. B. Chandler. The Lincoln Players have performed 
many of Shakespeare’s works, ninety plays from Broadway, 
and most of Shaw. They also produce originals. Stephen 
Foster was one of the plays developed by the group, and is 
distributed by the Dramatists Play Service, 14 East 38th 
Street, New York City. The Players are planning to do two 
originals next season. Earl Hobson Smith, of the speech de- 
partment, is in charge. 


Texas 


The Baylor Theatre of BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco, 
combines elements of the classroom, laboratory and profes- 
sional theatre. Under the direction of Paul Baker, training is 
offered in every phase of the theatre, leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees. Last season’s bill included eleven major pro- 
ductions, twenty-seven original one-acters, platform readings 
of two original full-length plays, and six children’s-theatre 
shows. Two films were produced. On three consecutive week 
ends Baylor held a Festival of Mime and Theatre Production, 
with five productions given each week. Etienne Decroux, 
university, guest lecturer, participated in the festival. Al- 
though training is given in all periods of drama, Baylor 
Theatre has established its reputation in the field of experi- 
mentation. Notable stagings include Othello, A Different 
Drummer, two versions of Hamlet, and this season’s produc- 
tion of a new play, The Golden Stairs. Three permanent 
impressions of the theatre’s experiments are available: a 
twenty-minute sound-and-color film of Baylor’s production 
of Hamlet; a high-fidelity recording of the entire production, 
and a record album featuring an unusual choral reading, 
The Speak Four Trio. The Hamlet film was awarded the 
prize for the best short-run fiction film at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. It also has won a Chris Award at the Columbus 
Film Festival. 

The LUMET THEATRE WORKSHOP at the Dallas Insti- 
tute of Performing Arts is now entering its sixth year as an 
active year-round drama school. It has its own 245-seat 
theatre and fully equipped stage. Baruch Lumet, founder 
and director, plans to have two acting groups alternate in 
a regularly scheduled program of plays during the coming 
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year. Mr. Lumet offers training to actors, directors and scenic 
artists, willing to work every week in the year. The sixth 
term starts in October. Applications should be sent to Lumet 
Theatre Workshop, 3220 Knox Street, Dallas, Texas. 

The SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE, a community 
theatre in its thirty-third year, offers two musicals and four 
plays a season in its 656-seat San Pedro Playhouse. The fare 
for 1958-59 will include S.A.L.T. Mimes of ’58, an original 
revue; The Matchmaker, The Chalk Garden, Tonight at 8:30, 
Visit to a Small Planet and Damn Yankees. During fiesta 
week in April, an original satire will have a twelve-night 
run in the Arneson River Theatre. Experimental productions 
are given at the McNay Art Institute, housing one of the 
South’s most distinguished collections of modern art, Last 
season Lysistrata, Samson Agonistes and Under Milk Wood 
were offered. More than thirty-four thousand saw these 
productions. The theatre workshop and offices are located 
in La Villita, a charming old section of the city that has 
been restored. The paid staff consists of three workers; the 
membership includes over twenty-five hundred. Casts are 
nonprofessional, partially recruited from the five military 
installations in San Antonio, and thus representative of 
many sections of the country. Previews of all plays are at- 
tended by patients from military hospitals and by students 
Joe Salek, former Carolina Playmaker, is resident director. 

A new department of theatre, combining ballet, opera 
and theatre, has been organized at TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY in Fort Worth. A well-equipped modern plant 
is available for productions. The drama program contains 
eight plays, and every season an original is staged. The sum- 
mer program is arranged in co-operation with local civic 
groups. The inclusion of ballet and opera in the new depart- 
ment will give students an opportunity to obtain experience 
in these arts. Productions are staged in the large Auditorium 
or the Little Theatre. The theatre department offers courses 
leading to B.A., B.F.A., M.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

Since its founding in 1938, the department of drama at the 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, has presented 231 produc- 
tions. Among the works offered were new plays by students 
and faculty members, original full-length dance mimes, chil- 
dren’s theatre, and Shakespearean, Restoration, Greek and 
modern plays. Theatre-in-the-round productions have been 
presented since 1940. Twenty-one full-time faculty and staff 
members teach sixty-six theatre courses annually and assist 
with the production program. They are joined from time to 
time by professional actors, playwrights and directors. Espe- 
cially helpful to drama majors are the weekly meetings at 
which they observe their colleagues’ work in direction and 
acting in laboratory presentations. One of the primary objec- 
tives of the department is to promote the establishment of 
community and school theatres in the Southwest. The uni- 
versity operates three theatres. BS. B.F.A. and M.F.A 
degrees are offered. 


Virginia 


The theatrical activities at the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM 
AND MARY were varied and interesting during the 1957-58 
season. The college commissioned Christian H. Moe, an alum- 
nus, to write a dramatic pageant on the life of the school 
from 1693-1888. This production, Hark Upon the Gale, was 
a special event commemorating the 350th anniversary of the 
settlement at Jamestown. In November the William and 
Mary Theatre produced Ibsen’s Ghosts, translated by Eva 
Le Gallienne. The third act was given as one of the nine 
entries in the College Drama Festival held at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond. The third production 
was Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker. It was the first 
performance of the play in Virginia. The scene designer 
was Russell Hastings, whose work won him first prize at the 
Theta Alpha Phi convention in Terra Haute. The final offer- 
ing of the season was Shakespeare’s Othello. The orchestra 
lift was used for this production to establish a closer rela- 
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tionship between actors and audience. During the spring 
and fall months, William and Mary players performed in 
eighteenth-century works produced at Colonial Williamsburg. 
All productions were directed by Howard Scammon, new 
director of the William and Mary Theatre. 


Wisconsin 


During the past season the BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS 
continued their policy of presenting classical plays and un- 
usual modern works. They staged Ibsen's Pillars of Society, 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, the premiére of One Line in Homer by 
Ronald Elwy Mitchell, and Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire. 
The Moliére production (titled The Man Who Would Be 
Sick) represented a new venture in co-operation with indus- 
try. A tool-and-transmission company in nearby Rockford, 
Illinois, financed the production as a theatre party for two 
thousand guests on two nights. The play was repeated on 
the campus for two capacity audiences. Translation and 
direction were by Professor Kirk Denmark. This summer 
a ten-week season is being staged, arena-style, by profes- 
sional actors and student apprentices. The repertory is pri- 
marily modern, including such plays as A Month in the 
Country, Thieves’ Carnival, The Potting Shed and The Shoe- 
maker’s House, the last written by the above-mentioned 
University of Wisconsin professor, Ronald Mitchell. Both 
winter and summer programs serve as laboratories for 
curricular offerings in drama at the college, but the bulk of 
the audiences are from cities within a seventy-five-mile 
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radius in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. In addi- 
tion to the major offerings during the winter, there are 
laboratory productions offered free to regular season-ticket 
subscribers. These experimental plays are directed by the 
faculty and senior drama majors. During the past year, short 
plays by Joseph Conrad, Tennessee Williams, Milne, Shaw, 
Saroyan and Chekhov were included in the laboratory series. 


Last season the KENOSHA LITTLE THEATRE, Inc., Wis- 
consin’s twenty-year-old community theatre, presented five 
major productions, directed by Thom Feuerstein. The varied 
program included Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, High Ground, The 
Grand Prize, The Country Girl and Dracula. The group is 
governed by a thirteen-member board and a sustaining 
membership of fifteen hundred. Five productions are put 
on each season, from September through May. Eighty pro- 
ductions have been staged to date. The plays are given four- 
night runs at Lincoln Junior High School auditorium. Non- 
professional casts and crews represent a cross section of the 
city, and the program is open to the entire community. The 
Little Theatre is under the auspices of the Department of 
Public Recreation and the Kenosha Board of Education. The 
organization, which is self-supporting, operates on a volun- 
teer basis, except for a paid producing-director. The theatre 
conducts workshops in acting, lighting, directing, costuming, 
make-up and set construction, and has produced original 
plays for workshop production. The Kenosha Little Theatre 
will be host at the seventh convention of the [Illinois- 
Wisconsin Theatre Conference in October. END 
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tke a word with you two about upstaging each other.” 
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But, darling, is it a man or a woman? 


VISITORS IN MANHATTAN—England’s John Osborne, 
playwright, and South Africa’s Vivienne Drummond, of 
the cast of Look Back in Anger, were sightseeing in New 
York one day and, like many sightseers, had their pictures 


taken. Here are two of the results with captions by 
John Osborne. 


VISITORS 


IN 
| MANHATTAN 


You mean that’s what the Boston critics said? 
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Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 
(Continued from page 8) 


ILLINOIS 





BOULDER HILL PLAYHOUSE THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
1800 S.—East River Rd., Aurora, Ill. Western Springs, Illinois 
Apprentices accepted. Director: Mary Cattell 
nformation on request Children's Theatre—Ella Heimbrodt 
_lucelle Goring Dir. Jack Goring Bus. Mar. INDIANA 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
School of Dramatics and Speech 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Bacheior of Arts & Bachelor of Fine Art 
de grees 








Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Drama theory and practice in a 
Catholic liberal arts context 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, Inc 
Theatre Department 18th Season—3000 Members 
Carbondale, Iilinois Director: Norbert Silbiger 

Campus, Touring, Summer ‘Theat: e ooo 

4 Produ ctions —145 Performances SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
- Indiana State Teachers College 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE Terre Haute, Indiana 


A pecialized professional schoo r Director: Dr. R. W. Masters 





tors ectc n n S =) Har. | — _ 
a s, dir rs and designers a KENTUCKY 





na B.F.A and M.F.A. aeor -_ 
Write Registrar, Dept. T, Chicago 3, Wl. THE WESTERN PLAYERS _ 


icici _onenen West Kentucky State College 
THE METROPOLITAN PLAYERS “Gouting Grosn, Kentushy 


Roosevelt University Russell H. Miller, Director 
430 South Michigan Avenue. Comventenal ond Asane. Theetre 
Chicago 5, Illinois pede ate abe 
Phone Wabash 2- 3580 LOUISIANA 


THEATRE ON THE LAKE NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


Chicago Park District OF LOUISIANA 
425 East 14th Boulevard, Chicago §, Ill. Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Director: W. Jack Higgins College Theatre Productions 
come . monn Winter and Summer Season 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COURT Director: Edna West 
THEATRE . - 
57th St. and University Ave. | MARYLAND ir! 
Cienge 3F, = THE JOHNS HOPKINS PLAYSHOP 
Marvin E. Phillips, Director The Johns Hopkins University 
Richerd $ Anic . Assoc _ Baltimore 18, Maryland 
WRIGHT COLLEGE __ Frances Cary Bowen, Director 
Department of Speed’ and Srems VAGABOND ARENA THEATER 
Chicago, IMinois 306 West Franklin St. 
ur mé r proguctions eacn ea n " 
Raho A lnhesinn Chitnnon po sat older ee 
THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE OF EVANSTON ne pontine ous operati on 
Northwestern University, School of Speech | MASSACHUSETTS 
Two Series: for Children, for Youths tee te 
Rita Criste, Director NORTH SHORE MUSIC- THEATER 
Ruth Scobie, Bus. Mar Route 128—Exit 9—Beverly, Mass. 


———— a —— |} Now England's foremost permanent 


























"NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY theater-in-the-round. Equity end Apprent 


Department of Theatre Stephan Slane, Managing Director 
Evanston, Illinois Box 42, Beverly, Mass 
western University Theatre, the ———___—__—— 


sity Theatre Workshop. The Northwest MICHIGAN 


orn hae oe, He arneted. Gren SISTER LAKES PLAYHOUSE > 
a Children's Theatre Sister Lakes, Michigan 


KNOX COLLEGE —~ Apprentices accepted 


Department of Speech and Theatre Arts Information on request 


h 
Nortr 


alle Goran, Die-—Jack Gorin vee 
Rowland K. Chase. Dir. L Nes q, vir Jack Goring, Bu 3 





san N. Currie, Tech. Dir MINNESOTA 
r and Student Workshop Productions - Sn a 


ee - “UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATER 
~ ILLINOIS COLLEGE Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Jacksonville, Illinois B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Degrees 
Individual instruction in Staff: Arthur H. Ballet, Kenneth Graham 
the Stanislavski system Wendel! Josal, Merle Loppnow 
Director: Lee Morgan Robert D. Moulton, Frank M. Whiting 


; sds Be pet ee 
KELSO HOLLOW THEATRE midis eee ; 
New Salem State Park GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS THEATRE 
17 miles N.W. Sprinafield, Illinois Gustavus Adolphus College 
July 2-August 10 St. Peter, Minnesota 
Southern Illinois University Players Director: Mrs. Evan Anderson 














MILLIKIN-SPRINGFIELD SUMMER THEATRE WENONAH PLAYERS 
Lake Springfield Winona State College, Winona, Minnesota 
Presented by Millikin University and the Dorothy B. Magnus, Director 
Springfield Municipal Opera | This season marked the eighth anniversary 
Summer Entertainment Under the Stars’ of Arena Theatre at Winona State 


—s 
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GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ang 


Dr. John Reich, Head 
W. R. Martin, Administrator 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 

Two Theatres 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING @ Major in Drama 
DIRECTING ® Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION ®@ Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE ©® Theatre Course Combined 
BALLET with Music 

Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 

seating 500. Dormitories for Women 


FALL TERM SUMMER TERM 


For catalogue write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
Dept. R 26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date 
professionally equipped electronic television 
tee ee ion studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training; broadcasting; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play writing ; scene and costume designing. 
Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-Eighth Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Moss. 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA @ Acting ® Production 
© Design for the Theatre 
@ Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





—— PROFESSIONAL —— 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. Grades 1-12 
Established 1914 


® Open to pre-professional children 
® Chartered by New York State 

®@ Modern 7 floor building 

®@ Outstanding Faculty 

®@ Over 4500 alumni 


Hove time for Music, Gente, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 
For interview or booklet 


Write or phone Miss Barnshaw 
132 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 


Tel. JUdson 2-3116 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year course 
Complete, practical training 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 

Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 

Successful graduates 
Coeducational 

Approved for veterans 
Fifty-fourth year 

Write for free catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston (5, Massachusetts 





NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 
offers 


Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-Up. 


Catalog A on request 


Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


MISSISSIPP) 





35th Season 
THE MILLSAPS PLAYERS 
Lance Goss, Director 
Millsaps College, Jackson 10, Mississippi 





MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP THEATRE 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Donovan Rhynsburger, Director 
Charles Row, Tech. Director 





STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE 


Columbia, Mo. 
Students perform with resident 
professional (male) actors 
Gunnell, Dir. Hillis Williams, Des 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
PLAYHOUSE 
5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Patricia Mcllrath, Director 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Acting Directing, 
Pract 
e 





ee ee 
Technica 
ce, Graduate Degree. Touring and Rep- 
ry Companies. Assis available 
aah aapee 
Graduate Proara 


P eywriting 


tantsh Ds 





MONTANA 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula 
College of Fine Arts 
Art—Ballet—Drama—Music 
n the heart of the Montana Rockies 
Three Theaters—Niaghtly Theater 








Summer 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PETERBOROUGH PLAYHOUSE 
Stearns Farm 
Peterborough, N. H. 
Founded 1933 
his season marks the 25th Anniversary of the 
founding of our theatre 





NEW JERSEY 


BERGEN COUNTY PLAYERS | 
Little Firehouse Theatre 
Oradell, New Jersey 

Non-Profit Group—Local Membership 

8 Plays Per Year—October thru May 


NEW W MEXICO 


THE SUMMERHOUSE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Karl Westerman: Producer 
Sordon MacVey: Business Manager 
Fredrickson: Technical Director 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 
Chairman: Edwin Snapp 

Staff: Gene Yell, Nadene Blackburn 
and George Stoughton 


NEW YORK 


“STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 
Albany, New York 
Underaraduate Minor in Speech and Drama 
Graduate Major in Genera! Speech 
Arena Summer Theatre 


HOFSTRA THEATER ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 
Dr. Bernard Beckerman, Mr. Donald Swinney 
Mr. James VanWart 


ADAMS STUDIO 
Continuous Repertory—20th Year 
Acting, Voice, Playwriting 
Bown Adams, Virginia Daly, Dirs. 
306 W. 81 St., N.Y. 24—TR 3-0870 








Lowe 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Foremost School of Drama in America 


245 West 52nd St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


THE TRAVELING PLAYHOUSE 
The Enchanted Treasure 
‘The Wizard of Oz" 
Briggs Management—BRyant 9-6780 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


“TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
School for the Stage 
Modern Acting Technique, Stage, Screen 
Radio, TV. 
| Partial Scholarship Assistance to Korean Vets. 
29 W. 67th St., N.Y., N.Y. Trafalgar 7-5834 











THE GROUP WORKSHOP 
Selected classes in the 
tradition of Group Theatre 
Stevenson Phillips, Director 
57 Horatio St., N.Y.C., AL 5-6757 





SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
Capito! Theatre Bldg. 
— Sreadwoy. N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dr. Maria Piscator 


Saul Colin 


SHOWCASE THEATRE 
Studio of Acting and Playwriting 
>t Ten Weeks 
Accelerated Beginners Course 


Sylvia Leigh “425 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA ‘STUDIO OF ACTING 
Professional Training for Stage and Television 
Fall Term S mber 29—Catalog on Request 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 603, 88! Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 


wease Every 





TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIV. 
New York City 
The Theatre Capital of the World 
Sracuate Pr 
heatre and Speech 


roaram in 





DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Falk. Director: 
eidenbaugh: Joh 


| OHIO 

KARAMU THEATRE 

| 2355 East 89th Street—Cleveland 6, Ohio 

| Dir. Rowena Woodhem Jelliffe. Dir. of Music 

Benno D. Frank. Dir. of Drama 
Reuben Silver. Technical Direc- 

r, William T. Brown. Children's Theatre Di- 


tae Ann k 


Productio 


Praduction 
ocu 


Flaqa 





~ DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Granville, Ohio 
William Brasmer, Richard Smith, 
counee A. Wright 
B.A. or B.F.A. Degrees 


KENT STATE ‘UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
on of the School of Speech 
aoe ng the University and the Community 
Course Work Leading to the B.A., B.S., and 
M.A, degrees 
r Productions per year 


REPERTOIRE LITTLE THEATRE 

16 Tenth Street 

Toledo 2, Ohio 
A non-professional community theatre 
n 26th season of 6 major productions 








6 Majic 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE OF THE COLLEGE 
OF WOOSTER 
Wooster, Ohio 

Director: W. C. Craig—Staff: W. B. Logan, | 


Wis, Schon BOR Beicheile, "| : PLAN THE WAY 


Leila A. Compton 


‘ ae ' TO BE DISCOVERED 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND % Become a star by working with stars ... at the 
Department of Speech and Drama showcase school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 
Mainstage—Children's Division—Experimenta 


p QOue tte. Director i p ? 
Rhea A gy ow ay ane TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND 
WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY THEATRE MOVIES AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
Salem, Oregon f COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
All basic theatre training 
Outstanding new plant 


Robert M Putnam director For Barbara Rush the big break came at the Pasadena Playhouse. when a talent scout from 





OREGON 








* 
= wet. 


PENNSYLVANIA : - we a . A . 
Ee ee in My Corner,” “Magnificent Obsession,” and “Bigger Than Life” with James Mason. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Department of Speech and Drama Producer Jerry Wald recently said of Barbara: “On rare occasions a girl comes along whose 
Meadville, Pa. beauty is based on fine dramatic quality. These girls are groomed as fine actresses first, stars 
hn W. Hulburt, Chairman second. Bergman was one, a decade ago. Today, it’s Barbara Rush.” 


Summer Theatre: Penn Playhous 


Paramount saw her in a rehearsal group. Since then she has made “The First Legion,” “World 


GERMANTOWN THEATRE GUILD ee Hollywood “Variety” calls the PASADENA 


4821 Germantown Ave. é ; ver 
Phila., Pa. pe PLAYHOUSE: “12 to] the greatest single con- 


Twenty Fifth Year ’ tributing source of stage and screen talent”. 
omen PASADENA 
- _ THE REASON: 
CARNEGIE—DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA E EASO 
Acting. Directing, Product A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
Design, Playwriting P| AY LH O UJ S FE IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Training for TV, motion picture, stage careers 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS Five continuous producing theatres for 
THE PLAYHOUSE showcasing i . 
Pittsburgh 13, Ponnayivania 1 any ac. Complete television studio for student operation 
Frederick Bur er sige Work with professional directors and actors 
Mads lewte Dicectos of S, h rasdGend, va } Certificate or college degree in theatre arts 





Richard H ver, Genera! Manaaer 





GRACE PRICE PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
PITTSBURGH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Brochures on Request 
Grece Price. Producer—Fave Parker 
6701 Reynolds St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —_— —_ r 
3 ey Ts ae THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
“The King’ s Players” Department of ape O | THEATRE 
KING'S een my BFA, BS. MFA Degrees in Theatr | Speech Department, B.Y.U. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | open. Whine: Charan | Prove, Uteh 
i 





Flexible Staae Productions Austin, Texas 
Director: Carl E. Wagner 


VIRGINIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA LUMET THEATRE WORKSHOP 36 sa as = 
—_——_—— eacher of Jayne Mansfield—Rip Tor WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, Inc. Si dney Lumet The College of William and Mary 
P. O. Box 709—Charleston, S. C. 45 seat theatre for your deve . Williamsburg, Virginia 
Yperating the DOCK STREET THEATRE | action. directina . Cmenenneet Staff: Albert Haak, Russell Hastina 
and the FOOTLIGHT WORKSHOP Knox St. Vikiien, 3220 ) Knox, Dallas, Tex. Altes bhask Meas GScammen 


r 


Emmett Robinson Director vi 








ee ‘Gnas , T.C.U. 
THE TOWN THEATRE Rent Waits: Coan WISCONSIN 
Columbia, S.C. — eaGieeeinmieal 
1919-1958 | Ballet, Opers, ee BELOIT COLLEGE THEATRES 
zabeth C. Jordan. | Mar. Chairman: W. R. Volbach Beloit, Wisconsin 
r Prod n . rens \ er: Beloit College Player 


MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, Inc. mer: The Court Theatre 


GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE | and Children's Theatre Or ian Cee 
Lowndes Hill Road n new Theatre Centre : c ; 
Greenville, S. C. Box 4044, Midland, Texas KENOSHA LITTLE THEATRE, 
Robert H. McLane, Director Director: Art Cole 5515 Sheridan Road 
aoe; ; oa | — Kenosha, Wisconsin 
BOB JONES UNIVERSITY | SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE it Wenesitiaa: Paiute Wiedeles 
Classic Players 506 Villita St., San Antoni io, Texas ve thesive for evervone.” 
Opera Association Joe Salek, Producing [ ; tia 
Unusual Films Russell Hill Rogers Presi dent 
Greenville, South Carolina 33rd Season | 





Theatre 





CANADA 





TENNESSEE a BAYLOR THEATRE | WESTERN CANADA HIGH SCHOOL 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY | Baylor University, Waco, Texas Weskshep 66 Acid. 


Department of Speech and Drama Paul Baker, Director Dept. of Drama 


Harrogate, Tennessee 
Director Ear! Hobson Smith on request. Betty Mitche 


| Brochure on Baylor recordings and films sent Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Director 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
ArPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAL 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
JOHN LaSELL, Fellow in Acting and 
Directing 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANGIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SYMPHONIC DRAMA: a Dialogue 


(continued from page 17) 


self-study, of that looking back, that 
seeking for values and understand- 
ing, of self-celebration even. But I 
am sure that the subject matter will 
be broadened and varied in time, and 
when—as was once in Greece—nearly 
every American city has its outdoor 
theatre where dramas of the people’s 
lives can be performed, then we shall 
begin to create and bring to rounded 
reality our own heroic personages— 
our own Agamemnon, Oedipus, Ham- 
let and Lear—call them John Henry, 
Paul Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, or 
what not. As I say, we need play- 
wrights and more playwrights who 
will do these things better in the 
days ahead. 

C: Well let us hope so. And now 
back to the question of money again. 
What sort of box-office take is re- 
quired for the personnel of these 
symphonic dramas? 

A: The running budget for these 
shows varies between $100,000 and 
$150,000 for a summer season of nine 


THE 
SCENIC 
IMAGINATION 
WORKSHOP COURSE FOR 


DESIGNERS ® DIRECTORS 
PLAYWRIGHTS ® PRODUCERS 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


130 WEST 88 ST. TRAFALGAR 
NEW YORK 24, N.Y. 4-0853 


Offers the following 
classes by professional 
designers: 


LESTER 
POLAKOV 
STUDIO 
OF 
STAGE 
DESIGN 


99 Lexington Ave. 


Basic Scenic Design 
Drafting for 
Designers 


Costume Design 

Advanced Scenic 
Design 

Stage Lighting 


Fall term begins 
September |!. 


N.Y. 16 


My Ps 


to ten weeks. We usually frame our 
seasons between the two dates of 
July 4 and Labor Day. 

C: And do you usually sell enough 
tickets to meet the budget? 

A: Yes, as I said—and when we 
don’t we have to quit. With few ex- 
ceptions, we have been lucky so far. 

C: Well I hope your luck holds. 
What is that? 

(A great organ has suddenly 
sounded through the woods from the 
direction of the amphitheatre of The 
Founders, its amplified volume shak- 
ing the leaves of the trees.) 

A: They are trying out the new 
electric organ. Like a mighty rolling 
wind it is. 

C: Yes. It’s making an ungodly 
racket. 

A: Beautiful. Beautiful. Come, let's 
get nearer to that organ and listen 
listen. 

(They rise, and the author starts 
away through the woods. The critic 
follows after.) 


pectacular Effects 


with STROBLITE 


Luminous Golors nat 
GLOW IN THE DARK 


Countless beautiful and intriguing ef- 
fects can be achieved with brilliantly 
glowing Stroblite Colors and Ultra Violet 
Blacklight. For Costumes, Scenery, Back- 
drops, Decorations, etc. 


Write for Stage Brochure 
STROBLITE COMPANY 


Dept. T, 75 West 45th St., New York 36 
cAUDUEUELALUEUALUOUEDORUOUAELENOOUEUOUENADUEUEDOOUEDOODEDODNONOUNOUEGNOONEOAE 


CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 

* 


ACTING TRAINING 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
FACULTY 


LONNY CHAPMAN 
HOWARD DA SILVA 
NORA DUNFEE* 
Voice & Speech 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
MARTIN RITT 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


GUEST 
HORTON FOOTE 
DIRECTORS | i ereN peer ue 


DANIEL NAGRIN——Body Movement 


353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 


Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


| 
| 
| 

# 
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Woks 


A Primer for Playgoers by Edward 
A. Wright. (Prentice-Hall, 270 pp., 
$6.50) 

In his preface, Edward A. Wright 
says that he has designed this book 
primarily for the audience who will 
view the completed production, rather 
than those who would create or inter- 
pret it. But Mr. Wright has achieved 
an excellent textbook for all these 
groups. 

He has been associated with the 
Denison University Players of Ohio 
for many years and has developed an 
awareness of the subtleties most 
often overlooked by the audience. In 
calling these to the attention of the 
playgoer, he establishes technical 
points for the novices among crafts- 
men who would season their work 
on productions with a comprehension 
of actual production mysteries. There- 
fore, the book has special value for 
anyone connected with community 
theatre. So often the key workers in 
such a group come with enthusiasm 
rather than training. 

Mr. Wright brings before the reader 
all one needs to know about the sub- 
ject. He defines drama clearly in each 
of its types. He is explicit about the 
obligations of the theatre in present- 
ing these types, and of the audience 
in accepting them. In so doing he ex- 
plains the art of the theatre crafts- 
man from the lowliest stagehand to 
the most exalted director. He relies 
upon well-known plays for his exam- 
ples, so his points can easily be ap- 
plied to the reader’s past experience. 
This is one of the things that makes 
the book so readable. Because he has 
a catholic taste and a warm realiza- 
tion of the part movies and television 
play in creating an audience, his 
work becomes universal in its appeal. 

The book is written for beginners 
but there is a wealth of rediscovery 
for the reader who has loved theatre 
and known it well. It will be a real 
boon to the vitality of the stage if 
A Primer For Playgoers becomes a 
best seller. 

—Mrs. Thorn Pendleton 


(Mrs. Pendleton is associated with 
the Trumbull New Theatre in War- 
ren, Ohio, and writes a weekly col- 
umn for the Western Reserve Demo- 
crat.) 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


The Art of the Dramatist by J. B. 
Priestley. This book grew out of a 
lecture given at London’s famed Old 
Vic Theatre. The playwright-author 
discusses the particular problems of 
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No One Takes a Dim View 
of Productions Lighted by... 


STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 





THE SUPER TROUPER High Intensity D.C. Carbon Are Spot- 
light. Designed for projection throws of over 200 feet or where rreater bril- 
hancy is desired on shorter throws in arenas. race tracks, stadiums, ice shows, 
coreuses, large theatres and auditoriums. Debvers 2': tomes as much hgbt as 
the most modern AC. spotlight. Automatic arc control, burlt-in power con- 
version traestormer and selenium rectiher Costs oaty two-thirds as much as 
spots which require generator or rectiher Extremely economical operation 
None of the Strong spothghts require heavy rotating equipment Simply plug 
inte convenienc> outlet. Ultra-violet filter for black light elects. 220 and 116- 
volt AC. mode's. All Strong spotlights are on stands which provide fer herght 
adyesiment, he izuata! sweep. vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock. 

















THE TROUPERETTE 1000 Watt incandescent Spotlight. Designed 
for shoots, churches, ledge halts, small theatres and ballroom: Projects up 
to S times more kght than spotleghts which employ the same hgh! source but 
which redece spot size solely by irising. Like the other Strong spotlghts. the 
Trowperette has a herizenta! mashing contro! which can be angled 45 in cach 
drrection trom berizontal 


THE TROUPER Carbon Arc Spotlight. Designed for projection throws 
of 75 to 200 feet in theatres, hotels and schoo! auditoriums. Carried by prac- 
tically all travethng attractions. Projects up to 15 times more light than similar 
equipment which reduces spot size solely by irising. Fully automatic arc con- 
trol As with the Super Trouper, the carbon trim burns for 88 minutes without 
retremeung. Adjustable, self regulating transformer in base supplies power 
for the arc. All Strong arc spots are provided with a meter for checking line 
voltage and tap-changing switch for adjustment of power supply Ultra-violet 
iter holder. Like all other Strong spotlights, the Trouper has a fast operating 
6-shde color boomerang, 1s mounted on casters, and is easily disassembled 
Jor shipping. 


@ Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask out or iris down part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the light for which you are paying 
The resultant spot is usually tuzry-edged and irregularly shaped. With the 
exclusive. single-contro!, two-element variable focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced im size, is sharp edged trom head to flood, and continues perfectly 
round throughout the range. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO |, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 








DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free’ Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 
Fair Game 
Mary Stuart 
Cloud Seven 
Inherit The Wind 
Brothers Karamazov 
1 Knock at the Door 
The Great Sebastians 
Orpheus Descending 
Purple Dust 
Me, Candido! 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 

14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF FOREIGN DIALECTS 
Lewis & Marguerite Herman $8.50 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR—volume 16 
ed. J. C. Trewin 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA—voiume 2 
ed. E. Martin Browne 


THREE COMEDIES 
Ludwig Holberg 


SCREEN WORLD—volume IX 
ed. Daniel Blam 


$1.45 


$1.50 


$5.50 


SHAW ON THEATRE 
EE. J. W 


ed. est $3.95 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 
volume VI—ed. Frances Cosgrove $1.75 





What Is HOLLYWOOD'S Newest 
Actor Project? 


The PLAYERS’ RING 


TALENT-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
A search for special talent, training and 
management for a selected group of appli- 
cants. Send requests for free brochure and 
audition to: Admissions Committee, Talent- 
Development Program 

Players’ Ring Theatres, Inc. 

Gen. Off., 8351 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood (46), California 
STATE EXPERIENCE 
TEENAGE WORKSHOP 
School of Theatre 
Professional Seminars 


The Players’ Lab 
Two Equity Theatres 


PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


now auditioning for Fall, 1958 


_ PLAYERS’ RING *** * 


School of Theatre 
TRAINING BY PROFESSIONALS in 
Acting Technique 
Body Movement 
Voice and Diction 
Make-Up and Grooming 
Costume and Histery, with 
REHEARSAL and SHOWCASE 
write to Administrative Office 


Payers. op ey inc. 
Gen. . 835! inta Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood (46), California 
For Free Brochure 





THE PLAYHOUSE WORKSHOP 


of the 
Coconut Grove Playhouse 
Miami, Florida 


Fall Term Starts Sept. 22nd—i0 Weeks 
instruction in Acting and Production 


Applications now being accepted for Students 
with previous training for actual productions. 


Living quarters near the Theatre available. 
For information, Write: 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


WORKSHOP 


3500 Main Highway 
Miami 33, Florida 


Owen Phillips, Supv. Dir. 
“One of my favorite Theatres”... Winchell 
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writing for the stage. “A dramatist 
writes for the Theatre. A man who 
writes to be read and not to be per- 
formed is not a dramatist,” he claims. 
(The Writer, Boston, 91 pp., $2.75) 
Dictionary of European Art by 
Emerich Schaffran. The biographies 
and major works of the masters, to- 
gether with a host of lesser-known 
artists. A comprehensive introduction 
traces the evolution of art forms, and 
the rise and fall of art style, from 
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Greek classicism to modern expres- 
sionism, cubism and surrealism. (Phil- 
osophical Library, 283 pp., $4.75) 

Drama and the Weather by Paul 
Green. A collection of essays by the 
noted playwright, all pointing toward 
the creation of a climate or “weather” 
favorable to healthy and vigorous 
flowering of the arts. (Samuel French, 
220 pp., $3) 

Dramatic Providence in Macbeth, 
A Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Theme of Humanity and Grace by 
G. R. Elliott. In his plays, Professor 
Elliott maintains, Shakespeare con- 
stantly made use of Christian con- 
cepts and beliefs for dramatic pur- 
poses. A scholarly analysis of Mac- 
beth, showing how the action of the 
play turns upon the religious distinc- 
tion between remorse and repent- 
ance. Princeton University Press, 234 
pp., $5) 

Dressing for the Ballet by Joan 
Lawson and Peter Revitt. Drawings 
and patterns to help professional and 
amateur dancers make suitable cos- 
tumes for themselves. (Pitman, 96 
pp., $3.95) 

Euripides III. Four tragedies, ed- 
ited by David Grene and Richmond 
Lattimore. The texts of a quartet of 
the great Greek tragedian’s dramas: 
Hecuba, translated by William Ar- 
rowsmith; Andromache, translated 
by John Frederick Nims; The Trojan 
Women, translated by Richmond Lat- 
timore, and Jon, translated by Ron- 
ald Frederick Willetts. Euripides’ 
age was one of war and destruction; 
these plays trace the fortunes and 
fate of man in an irrational and 
often hostile universe. (University of 
Chicago Press, 255 pp., $3.95) 

Goethe’s Faust, Part I, newly trans- 
lated by Bertram Jessup. The text of 
the classic in a new rendering by a 
scholar and literary critic. The Faus- 
tian symbol—man’s yearning both to 
control his world and to possess him- 
self—describes modern man today. 
(Philosophical Library, 224 p., $3.75) 


SEVEN ARTS CENTER 
THEATRE ACADEMY 
GENE FRANKEL, Director 
INTENSIVE FULL-TIME AND PART- 
TIME ACTING PROGRAM FOR FALL 
Way and evening) 
l-year course starts Sept. 15, 1958. Com- 


plete facilities for Workshop Productions in 
the Center's three fully-equipped Theatres. 


Swimming pool and snack bar 


available to students. 
Write or phone: 

r (ARTS CENTER i 

nthe 


4 
a 7X 220 MADISON AVE. N.Y. 16, N.Y. I 
a 


MU6-4950 
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The Great EB, The Story of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica by Herman 
Kogan. An informative tale of one of 
modern man’s most ambitious intel- 
lectual and commercial enterprises— 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. How it 
began, what made it flourish, what 
its trials and triumphs have been. 
(University of Chicago Press, 339 pp., 
$4.95) 

Music Did It! by Irene Carothers 
Loy and Katherine Johnson Nelson. 
Inspired by a comment that their 
songs were good enough to put over 
any play that contained them, the 
authors reversed the usual process 
and fitted a series of three plays to 
their music. The plays are Southern 
in flavor, and set largely in the area 
around Biloxi. With a song section. 
(Pageant Press, 109 pp., $5) 

Nature’s Way by Herman Wouk. 
Text of the comedy that appeared on 
Broadway last season. (Doubleday, 
134 pp., $3.50) 

The Playwright’s Art by Roger M. 
Busfield, Jr. For the young writer 
contemplating the dramatic form for 
the first time. An analysis of essen- 
tials needed in creating for the stage, 
radio, television and motion pictures. 
With an appended section of exer- 
cises, compiled with the assistance of 
twenty leading playwriting teachers. 
(Harper, 260 pp., $4) 

Scenes for Student Actors, Volume 
VI. Dramatic selections from new 
plays, edited with notes by Frances 
Cosgrove. Scenes from contemporary 
theatre suitable for studio work and 
as audition material. (Samuel French, 
106 pp., $1.75) 

Screen World, Daniel Blum’s 1958 
film annual. The ninth volume in a 
series that covers all motion pictures 
released in this country, by the editor 
of Theatre World. More than five 
hundred photographs, scenes from 
American and foreign films, complete 
cast lists, articles, obituaries, and an 
index. (Greenberg, 240 pp., $5.50) 
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ANNOUNCING 
the association of 


JAMES Design Consultant 
HULL in 
MILLER 
and 


Wiedemann & Salmond 


Architects - Engineers 
1118 Franklin Ave., Waco, Texas 


Complete service from planning the 
structure through the initial production 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Theatre Planning 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental, All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West Sind St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 


LLL 





Fe 


sroup workshop 


An intensive acting experience 
in the creative atmosphere 

of a closely-knit group. Only 
determined, devoted students 
are eligible. Basic and 
advanced classes. 


Write or telephone: 

Stevenson Phillips, Director 

57 Horatio Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
AL 5-6757 
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DIRECTOR - 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 
STOCK 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
Available Now 


Box #81, Theatre Arts Magazine 
205 West 45th Street 
New York 36, New York 
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DEAR SIR: 

Thank you for the fine article by Nor- 
ris Houghton, “Church and Stage Find 
Common Ground.” It was the deciding 
factor in organizing a producing group, 
the Abbey Players, at First Presbyterian 
Church here. 

MRS. JOHN DUCEY 
Niles, Michigan 

I wish to take this opportunity to say 
“thank you” for your interesting and in- 
“Church and Stage 
Find Common Ground.” Recently the 
Young Adults of our church presented 
The Wise and Foolish Virgins. Originally 
it was to be presented in the sanctuary 
as part of the Sunday-evening service. 
Due to opposition from a few people 
who believe that a play cannot be “good 
theatre” and a powerful sermon, the play 
was moved out of the sanctuary, to the 
disappointment of all those who worked 
in it and for it. Perhaps with reprints 
of your article distributed to members of 
the congr¢gation, we may prove that this 
is not a new medium but can be valuable 
and stimulating to congregation and par- 
ticipants. 

JUNE M. LIPPINCOTT 
Fort Washington Collegiate Church 
New York, New York 

Your magazine is widely read in Can- 
ada, but I am sure that even more people 
would read it if you took more notice of 
what is going on here. For instance, I 
would suggest that “Theatre, USA” 
might be expanded (with a new title, 
“Theatre in America,” to avoid giving 
offense to Canadians who care about 
such things) to include news of Canadian 
theatre, which would probably be just as 
interesting to Americans as to Canadians. 

PETER MELLORS 
Toronto, Canada 

THEATRE ARTS is indeed my favor- 
ite magazine and I take this opportunity 
to congratulate the editors. Moreover, 
contemporary American drama being 
very popular in our country, it is highly 
appreciated as a sort of guide in the 
field of new playwriting. It greatly helps 
us theatre people in making our choice 
of what could be of interest to our audi- 
ences. However, unexpected things can 
sometimes happen. The Wooden Dish, 
for instance, was no great success in your 
country, whereas here it happens to be 
one of the most popular plays in the 
provinces. 


formative article, 


NADA PRODANOVIC 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre and al- 
lied fields. 


1958 
CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


ontact 
BOOK 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 


Stage, Radio, Screen, Television, 
Publicity, Advertising, Agencies, 
Producers, Publishers, Magazines, 
Newspapers, S ports, Nightclubs, 
Theatres, Hotels, Airlines 
NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 
LONDON - ROME 


i a 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


copies may be 
ordered now. 





THEATRE INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


Joan Marlowe Betty Blake 


Complete Coverage of Current 
and Advance Theatre Activity 


If the theatre is your business you will find 
the Theatre Information Bulletin an indis- 
pensable weekly desk guide to the New 
York theatre scene, Broadway and Off, as 
well as important cross-country productions. 


For 15 years, our subscribers have in- 
cluded the leading critics and editors, 
television studios and movie companies 
producers, agents, recording companies, 
backers, actors, advertising agencies, |i- 
brar.es, designers, schools, and others in 
the theatrical world. 


By Subscription Only: $45.00 per year. 


— — — Introductory Copy—$!.00.. .. — 


Theatre Information Bulletin 
122 E. 42nd St., . GS. 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me introductory copy of the Theatre 
Information Bulletin. Enclosed find $1.00 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Toby: the Twilight of a Tradition 
(Continued from page 55) 

The presentation of these plays is a 
gala event in the towns that the 
Schaffner Players cover. When the 
theatregoer reaches the gay red-and- 
blue striped tent, he walks into an 
arena filled in the center with folding 
chairs. At one end is the stage, at the 
other a few rows of bleacher seats. An 
orchestra (actors doubling, of course) 
is playing brightly raggy versions of 
familiar old tunes. Just before show 
time the musicians disappear, and to 
give them time to change into their 
costumes, orange-wigged Toby leaps 
out on the stage to warm up the au- 
dience with a bantering speech of 
welcome. Then comes the reading of 
the banners—ten to fifteen painted 
signs, set up around the stage, pro- 
claiming the wares of local merchants. 
I did the reading from a backstage 
microphone (to develop a good mi- 
crophone voice). After all these pre- 
liminaries we were ready to pull the 
curtain up on the first act of the 
play. 

Almost all of the plays are one-set 
affairs. The sets themselves are 
panels painted different colors for 
each show. The same doors and stairs 
are used over and over again, but in 
different positions. The same is true 
of the furniture, but it is disguised by 
a variety of slip covers. 

After the first act of the play, the 
audience is regaled by a couple of 
variety acts (actors doubling) while 
other actors (doubling) hawk pop- 
corn in the aisles. (The popcorn and 
candy sellers have an inducement for 
this extra work—they get a percent- 
age of their sales.) Then back to the 
play for the second act, followed by 
another variety interlude—puppeteers 
in my season, the only act that did 
not derive from the play. 


Twice a week, on Wednesday and 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, 
send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 


lish, promote and distribute your 
book as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 


120 WEST 31 STREET, NEW YORK | 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D.C., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Sunday nights, there was an addition- 
al after-the-show “concert” which 
cost an extra 25 cents. Wednesday 
night’s “concert” was basically a barn 
dance mixed in with songs and dances 
by members of the acting company. 
I sang. I changed keys, changed 
words, drove the pianist crazy—but I 
sang. The Sunday-night “concerts” 
were more complicated—a form of 
revue with plot lines, stories told be- 
tween black-outs and musical inter- 
ludes. 


After the last show on Sunday, we 
packed our things and the men took 
down the tent. We would get to bed 
briefly and be up very early—six or 
seven in the morning—to drive to the 
next town. The girls had it easy. 
They were supposed to stay out of 
the way while the men put up the 
tent, a process that took about four 
and a half hours. We usually stayed 
in hotels, occasionally in private 
houses. Some of the older people in 
the company had their own trailers. 


For the first month this is a fran- 
tically busy and exhausting life. By 
then, however, you have settled into 
your roles, and for the remaining four 
months of the tour you are relatively 
free. Almost too free, I found, for 
although our time was our own 
throughout the entire day, there was 
not too much that could be done with 
it. The girls in the company were not 
allowed to date the town boys, which 
meant that our social life was largely 
limited to members of the company. 
We went to the movies a great deal. 
I read and wrote letters and picked 
up a lot of antiques that I sent back 
home to Chicago. In Burlington, 
Iowa, we stayed at a hotel that also 
was used by a minor-league baseball 
team. Since these were not town 
boys, we had some company briefly 
and I learned for the first time how 
baseball rookies are pushed around. 





WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 


Tiger at the Gates 
Three Men on a Horse 
Oklahoma! 


The Importance of Being 
Earnest 


The Corn Is Green 

Write Dept. of Speech 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


But at might, when we arrived at 
the tent and observed the eagerness 
in the faces of the people filling the 
area in front of the stage, any lone- 
liness we might have felt in the pre- 
ceding hours soon vanished. It has 
occurred to me that the opportunity 
to play seven different roles every 
week for five months was the kind of 
thing that Lee Strasberg, my teacher 
and friend, had in mind recently when 
he was explaining why we no longer 
seem to develop talents as full and 
rounded as Duse’s. Young actors, he 
said, are missing a great deal through 
the lack of opportunity to perform in 
repertory companies, for under such 
a setup they could work in different 
parts, repeating a role many times 
without doing it every night. This is 
the sort of training, he went on, that 
can help to produce a Buse. 


The opportunity for such training 
is not entirely gone. It can still be 
had by two or three lucky youngsters 
each year. One of them might be one 
of the girls Neil Schaffner has asked 
me to interview for him as I write 
this. Possibly she may get from a 
season with the Schaffner Players 
some of the things that I did—an un- 
derstanding of comedy timing, a sense 
of feeling comfortable on a stage even 
when things are going wrong, a reali- 
zation of the important role that one 
man can play in holding an enterprise 
together and inspiring teamwork. 


The opportunity for real rep expe- 
rience still exists, but it won't exist 
for long unless someone rises up to 
carry the torch with which Neil 
Schaffner has been lighting up the 
rural Midwest for forty years: If that 
torch goes out, the theatre will have 
deliberately abandoned one of its fin- 
est basic-training grounds and one of 
the most interested and enthusiastic 
audiences it has ever had. END 


MARY DE NIO 
STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 
Professionals — Beginners 


PLACEMENT 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
and 


PROJECTION 
CLARITY 
SPEECH 


FACILITY 
VARIETY 


Inquire About 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


200 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 
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Provocative... outstanding... 


Here are some of today’s most provocative books— 


works of important authors of our time. These are books 


people are talking about—critically acclaimed “outstanding” in history, 
sociology, fiction and science. Each is representative of the typical 
selections which have earned THE Book FinD CLUuB its reputation 


for “the best in books.” And may we call your attention 


to the tremendous savings which members receive 


on all books—savings up to 50% of the retail price. 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


It is probable that you have been meaning to read some of these volumes 


but just haven't gotten around to it. Now . .. for only $3.95, you can have your choice 


3 of the books shown here as a special introductory offer to THe Book Finp CLusB 
As a member of THe Book Finp CLus you will receive Free the monthly editions 
of the Book Find News, containing an authoritative review of 

the forthcoming selection and other interesting and informative material 


about the many titles offered to members—all at special membership prices. 


And with each fourth book you purchase, you will receive the current 


Bonus Book, adding up to even greater savings 


Start your membership in THE Book FINpD CLUvuB with 
any three of the books shown here, and 


assure yourself of receiving the outstanding books of 1958. 


The Book Find Club 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION 

By Max Lerner. A brilliant insight 
into the workings of America. An the crime and punishment of mankind 

examination of the automatic factory and probes human guilt-feelings 

public relations, steady dating, the Pub. at $5.75 ay THE BOOK se Clue 

split-level home, and many more IGM F pa 

aspects of the growing pains of a yg pend — wD a final ™ c/o THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, 205 W. 45 ST., N. Y. 36 


nation. Pub. at $10.00 and most revealing biography, Please enroll me as a member and send me, for only $3.95 
THE TITANS. By Andre Maurois Dr. Jones tells the story of Sigmund i plus 24¢ postage and handling, the three books I have chosen. 
The lives of the Dumas—le General, Freud's life and work during I am to receive Free the monthly Book Find News. | agree to 
pere, and fils—span a century the pinnacle of his fame and in- purchase at least 5 additional books during my first year of 
that began with the French tellectual development. Pub. at $7.50 membership; and I am to receive a Free bonus book for each 
Revolution and ended at the ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. four purchases. I may cancel my ‘membership without obligation 
twilight of the nineteenth century 4 portrait of Clarence Darrow ©. at any time after accepting five selections. 


The careers of these men were in his own words, edited by > COAMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION [1 MYTH AND GUILT 


touched with tragedy as well as irthur Weinberg. The most famous 


MYTH AND GUILT. By Theodor Reik 
4 foremost psychoanalyst explores 


Fill out Coupon and Mail Today 


triumph, but no misfortunes could 
diminish the vigor of their 
personalities or the brilliance of 
their genius. Pub. at $5.95. 


THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE. 

By Edmund Wilson. A Documentary 
of the Jazz Age, the Great Depression, 
and the New Deal, in which 
Edmund Wilson recreates one of the 
most turbulent and interesting periods 
of our history. Pub. at $6.00. 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright 
Mills. A thoughtful, carefully 
documented scrutiny of America’s 
new “top-drawer™’ ruling class, the 
men and women at the pinnacles 


of fame and power and fortune. 
Pub. at $6.00 


courtroom addresses from one of 
America’s greatest lawyers and 
humanitarians, brought together for 
the first time. Pub. at $6.50 


THE AMERICAN PAST. By Roger 
Butterfield. A panorama in pictures 
and words of the entire history of 
the United States, newly revised 
and updated with additional text 
and plates. Pub. at $6.95. 


THE SANDBURG RANGE. By Carl 
Sandburg. 496 pages, 16 pages of 
photographs, portraits and caricatures, 
64%" x 944”. A single volume that 
presents every aspect of a notable 
literary career, including Sandburg as 
poet, biographer, historian, novelist 
and storyteller for children 

Pub. at $6.00 


> CUTHE TITANS 


(C) THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE 
C) THE POWER ELITE 


C) SIGMUND FREUD, VOL. II! 
() ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED 
(] THE AMERICAN PAST 

C)] THE SANDBURG RANGE 
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GET BOTH --for Only * 122 


If You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now! 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


Brand-New, Giant Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


Regular Publisher's Edition $7.50 
Recaptures greatest moments in history of the Ameri- 
More than 4,000 memorable photographs. 
By and present — on stage in 


can Theatre! 
Enjoy the 


~z> 


THE LARK—by Jean An- 
outilh, adapted by Lillian 
Hellman — There's a 
brand-new, vibrant pic- 
ture of Joan of Arc in this 
radiant and inspiring 
smash hit. 


ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES BY JOINING THE FIRESIDE THEATRE: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new $7.50 edi- 
“A Pictorial History 
PLUS “My Fair Lady 
of the above hit plays you choose. BOTH for only 
ONE DOLLAR! This generous offer is made to 
only theatre book 
with the pleasure 
and SAVINGS you will enjoy as a member 


Greater Appreciation of the Theatre 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, 
as soon after it opens on Broadway as possible 
The plays will always be TOP HITS 

During the coming months, 
members will be offered handsome, 
editions of such outstanding Broadway successes 
as The Bells are Ringing, Auntie Mame, Visit to 
a Small Planet and the sparkling new Noel 
Violss. You learn 


tion of 
Theatre 


introduce you to America's 
Club — and to acquaint you 


Coward comedy, Nude with 


“greats” 
scenes from hundreds o 


of the American 


By Daniel Blum 


famous plays. 


MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT — 
by Paddy Chayefsky - 
There's comedy and path- 
os in this tender ay — 
December love story by 
the author of Marty 
“Sensitive drama"’—Cole- 
man, N.Y. Mirror 


or any one 


the giant 
Theatre 

for example, 
illustrated 


about the new plays scene by scence 

them at your leisure; discuss them with authority 

build a handsome lifetime theatre library 
Save Money on the Plays You Want 


Members receive a free s 
tain Time,” 


Complete text, 
story — all of the witty and romantic lyrics — of one of the 
best-loved hits in Broadway history. 
typical of the top Broadway hits you'll enjoy at home — 


month after month — as a member of the FIRESIDE 
THEATRE 


Vow 
NY oO. 


THE POTTING SHED — by 
Grahame Greene—A sen- 
sitive young man tries to 
discover why he is unable 
to give love. ““Tense and 
exciting!" Gibbs, The 
New Yorker 


ibscription ¢ 


which describes each select 
advance. You need accept as few as four sele 
tioms a year at a cost of only $1 
a few cents postage — even thou 
sells elsewhere for $2.75 to $3.00 
lisher’s edition! 

SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
“Pictorial History of the 
AND 
play of your choice 


8 each 
gh che 


My Fair Lady 


re-read 


n 


ame play 
in the pub 


American 
or the 
BOTH for only $1.00! 
you're not thoroughly pleased, return both books 
in 10 days and your memberst 
celled. Mail coupon now to 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept 
575 Madison Ave., 


hit 
If 


up will be can 


8-TA-8 
New York 22, N. Y 


This New Illustrated Edition of 


MY FAIR LADY 


By Alan Jay Lerner 


with on-stage photos, the enchanting 


“My Fair Lady” is 


so ie 


CANDIDE—by Lillian Hell- 
man; Lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur, John Latouche 
and Dorothy Parker — 
Razor-sharp new version 
of Voltaire’s acid satire 
on misguided optimism 


HAPPY HUNTING — by 
Howard Lindsay & Russel 
Crouse — Hilarious fun 
when a Philadeiphia so- 
ciety matron decides to 
bag a Prince for her 
daughter. 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 8-TAG 
. | 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Ple ase send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
1e brand-new Pictorial Hi story of the American 
veatre’’ AND ‘‘My Fair Lady"’ (unless I check. below 
lay I would rather have), and enroll me as a mem- 

I may return both books in 10 days and you will 

cel my membership. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus 
hipping charges \r both books. You will send me 
~urtain Time mn advance of each new monthly play 
l accept at least four more plays during 

the low Club price of only $1.98 





do “NOT want ‘My Fair Lady 
heck preference here 
Middle of the Night 
Hunting The Lark 
The Potting Shed 


(Please print 
et and Number 


plainly) 


Zone 
(if any) State 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T-17 


So 
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